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PEEFACE. 


As Editor of this scries of Articles, it is iiicuinbcnt 
oil 1110 to explain the circumstances under Avliich the re- 
publication was originally conceived, not so much with a 

'Xn/X'lTr -«xt --v ^ i- ^ 1.1. — _ - -- T 


ERKATA IN VOL. I. 

Pag'fj 1 1 , liiu.' 9, for “ Arcace.s,” read Arsaces.” 

„ U, „ G niul 

,, 1 1 , ,, for ‘‘Art, IX.” read “Art. XXI.” 

,, .jI, ,, 3 tVoTii Pottom, /or “ Indian bull wit hits liimip,” “ Tiidiaii bull 

with its hump.” 

,, d7, ,, 10, /or “ Arab denoniiiiation,” rodfo? “Arab domination.” 

,, 08, ,, 11, and page 09, line 2, /or read Ll.J . 

71, ,, 11,/or reof^^snn. 

93, ,, 22, for “ square mass of masonry,” read “ square chamber of masonry.'’ 
,, 114, last line of note, /or “ Vaga,” read “ A^aga.” 

176, last line, for “ towards the end of this volume,” read “ at page 166, vol. ii.” 
,, 205, note, /or “ Kumhon,” read “ Kuhhon.” 

230, lino 7 from bottom, /or “higest interest,” read “highest interest.” 

238, last line of note, /or read 

248, line 11 from the bottom, for “ few insolated names,” read “ few insulated 
names.” 

262, three lines from bottom, for “ Plate xxxi,” read “ Plate xxxviii.” 

355, last line but two, for “ [2nATPI02],” read “ [2nAATPI02].” 

,, 135, line 4, /or “ Plate xxiv.,” )cad “ Plato xxxvi.” 


This design, in its confined outline, met with ready 
encouragement from Mr. Austin, the enterprising printer 
of Hertford ; and hence printing was commenced, and 
proceeded with to some extent, under the intention, on 
my part, of little more than mere mechanical reproduc- 
tion, with occasional references to, or quotations from, 
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more recent works. WTiile progressing in the examina- 
tion of each Essay, as it chanced to be required for the 
compositor, I felt that it was desirable to extend my 
supplementary notes and additions far beyond what I 
had at first contemplated; and gradually the question 
suggested itself, whether it would not be preferable to 
myself, and more advantageous to the work, to re-cast and 
re-write the several articles illustrative of the already- 
prepared plates, so as to bring the former up to the 
present state of our knowledge, without condemning 
the reader to follow the progressive lessons that 
Prinsep taught himself and others, as he advanced in 
his novel discoveries, which may be said to have been 
limited more by the incoming of materials, than by any 
defect of his own talent, or power of combination. As 
this impression forced itself upon my notice coincidently 
with the disclosure of the loss of a considerable number 
of the original copper-plates, I proposed the alternative 
to Mr. Austin ; but as a large portion of the first volume 
had already been completed, and for other reasons which 
it is needless to recapitulate, this course was not adopted. 

Por my own share in the work, as it now stands, I 
have to claim much indulgence. I in no wise pretend to 
the qualifications necessary to have done it full justice, 
and the transition from the position of an editor 
seeking merely to preserve the works of a writer 
whom he admires, and undertaking to correct the 
press of a reprint of ttie original matter, to the 
responsibilities of a commentator and critic on that 
author’s text, is necessarily wide and marked: for 
the latter office it will be seen that I was but in- 
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differently prepared ; and in further explanation I 
may add, that not only were many of the subjects 
embraced in these Essays entirely new to me, but, 
owing to the irregular demand for ‘copy,’ I have at 
times had but scant opportunity of rectification or 
revision of the standard text. 

Under these somewhat conflicting aspects, it will 
be seen that the plan of the work has been considerably 
modified during its progress through the press, — the 
first design being confined to a reprint of James Prin- 
sep’s Numismatic Essays alone, while the subsequent 
arrangement tended rather to the suppression of much 
of the comparatively obsolete matter, — which, however, 
has generally been met by a mere reduction in the size 
of the type ; while, in desiring to make the book a 
more complete record of the general circle of Indian 
Antiquities, I have eventually been led to incorporate 
in these pages the substance of many of my author’s 
memoirs on Archmological and Paleeographical subjects, 
which do not properly come under the heading of 
Numismatic studies. 

In reference to the vexed question of the tran- 
scription of Oriental words, I have adopted the com- 
promise of preserving, in their English form, all such 
terms as have been received into our language and be- 
come fixed and sanctioned by custom, whatever the cor- 
rectness of the orthographical expression thus obtained. 
Having admitted this amount of latitude, consistency 
became at once impossible ; but, in addition to the 
inherent difficulties of the application of any one uni- 
form system to the transliteration of languages of 
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diverse articulations, we have, in the following pages, 
contributions from many lands, of various epochs, 
and undefined local and linguistic ramifications, the 
orthographical discrepancies of which it would be diffi- 
cult indeed to reconcile. So that, however easy it 
might appear to he to follow the literal exactitude 
of pure Sanskrit, it becomes a different task when 
Semitisms intervene, or when provincial or unlettered 
scribes have had to deal with the composition of docu- 
ments more or less shaped after the classic tongue. 
For the rest, in the present instance, I have been 
desirous chiefly of avoiding the pedantry of need- 
lessly correcting, not alone my own author’s varying 
orthography, in which he followed progressively his 
own improving knowledge of Oriental languages, but 
I have intentionally retained many of the independently 
devised Anglicisms of the miscellaneous contributors, 
with whose personal and individual identities so much 
of the history of ‘Prinsep’s Journal’ is associated. 

In conclusion, I have to thank the many friends 
and coadjutors who have assisted me with information 
or new materials, whose aid, in either case will, I 
trust, be found duly acknowledged each in its fitting 
place. 
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[Since the sheets of this work have been put to press, I 
have been favoured by Mr, Gribbs, of the Bombay Civil Service, 
with the following notice of a highly important and hitherto 
unpublished coin, bearing the joint names of Euthydemus and 
Agathocles. Other medals, having similar combinations of 
names of early Bactrian potentates, have been described and 
commented upon at p. 27, voL i., and pp. 178, 183, vol. ii. 
In these cases, the obverse bears the head and titular designa- 
tion AiOAOTOT :snTHFos in conjunction with the usual reverse 
t 3 rpe of that monarch’s proper coinage, but impressed severally 
with the epigraphs, basiaeyontos ArA0OKAEOT2 aikaiot and 

BA2IAEY0NT05 ANTIMAXOY 0EOY. 

The second of these pieces, as has been remarked, is a cast, 
and therefore liable to suspicion in the possible combination of an 
obverse of one medal with the reverse of another ; and, knowing 
the facility and success with which Bactrian coins are manu- 
factured for English collectors, I should be diffident of endors- 
ing the genuineness of the present piece, did not the discrimi- 
nation Mr. Gibbs has previously exercised in his selection of 
coins lead me to declare my general confidence in his acumen 
as a Numismatist. 

“I.— A Tetradrachm. Obr. Head of King to the right, beardless, with fillet. 
Inscription: ET@TAHMOT ©EOT. Head rather resembles No. 11, pi. i., Wilson’s 
‘ Ariana Antiqua,* but seems older. Mev, Hercules, naked, sitting on a rock, on 
which his left hand rests ; the right hand holds a club in a perpendicular direction, 
with the head downwards. Inscriptidn : BA5IAET0NT0:g ArA0OKAEOT5 AIKAIOT. 
Moaog. No. 5 €, pi. xi. c. 

Another interesting coin, cited by Mr. Gibbs, is — 

II — A Drachm. Obv. Head of King, with helmet and fillet, to the right. 
Inscription : BA2IAET2 MEFAS ETKPATIAH2. Two heads to right, male 

and female. Inscription : HAIOKAEOT2 KAI AAOAIKH2. Monog. No. 13 a, 
pi. xi. c.” 

[N.B.— The coin marked as Mr. Brereton’s in note 2, p. 180, vol. ii., has lately 
passed into the possession of Lieut. -General Fox, who has, however, most liberally 
permitted me to engrave the profile on the obverse, even to the detriment of the 
complete novelty of the piece, which he had designed to reserve for a future series of 
a publication on rare and inedited coins from his own collection.] 
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James Prinsep was the seventh son of Mr. John Prinsep, 
alderman of London, and member of Parliament for the 
borough of Quecnborough, during the administration of Lord 
Sidmouth, and after the return of William Pitt to power in 
1804. Mr. John Prinsep had amassed a considerable fortune in 
India, where he married a sister of Mr. James Peter Auriol, 
Secretary to Government in the time of Warren Hastings, 
and descended from an ancient Protestant family originally 
settled at Chartres, in Languedoc. In the year 1787 he 
returned to England, and soon after engaged in business as 
an East India agent and Italian silk merchant. As a pro- 
prietor of East India Stock, he was distinguished by his 
advocacy of the policy which had for its object the opening 
of the commerce of India to the free competition of British 
merchants, a policy which he lived to see adopted, but in 
the beneficial results of which he did not participate, having 
become involved in the general commercial crisis which 
occurred at the close of the Revolutionary War. In con- 

^ Mr. Henry T. Prinsep has favored me with this notice of the life of his 
brother. — E d. 


b 
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sequence, however, of his connection with India no fewer than 
seven of his sons, including the subject of this memoir, 
obtained employment or sought a career in that country. 

James Prinsep was born on the 20th August, 1799. He 
was distinguished almost from infancy for habits of exactness 
and minute attention to whatever fairly attracted his mind. 
Many of the productions of his ingenuity and skill were long 
retained by members of the family as memorials of unusual 
talent displayed at a very early age. One of these is remark- 
able. It is the model of a carriage, with springs and lamps 
complete, with doors and windows opening and shutting, and 
steps letting down, at will : its size in the whole does not 
exceed six inches. 

Mr. John Prinsep, having removed his family to Clifton in 
the year 1809, James was sent to school at Mr. Bullock^s 
with his two younger brothers, Thomas and Augustus, and 
for two years had the benefit of the instruction and discipline 
of that seminary. The remainder of his education was 
irregular, the result of lessons at home, and occasional aid 
from his elder brothers and sisters, from the latter of whom, 
especially, he acquired a taste for music, which he prosecuted 
with success in after life. At the age of fifteen, when it had 
become necessary to decide upon a career for him, his ingenuity 
and skill in design pointed to the profession of an architect 
as especially appropriate, and he was sent to study under 
Pugin, with a view to his being afterwards received by Mr. 
W. Wilkins, who had kindly ofiered to take him as his pupil 
and assistant. This project was, however, defeated, his eyes 
having sustained injury from too close application to mechanical 
and other drawing ; though, under skilful medical treatment, 
his sight was completely restored, and he never in after life 
felt the slightest inconvenience in this respect. 
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Being thus shut out from one profession, he was for some 
time without any certain prospect in life. At this period it 
was suggested to his father that an opening might be found 
in the Assay department of the mints of India. James was 
accordingly sent to attend the chemical lectures of Dr. Marcet, 
at Guy’s Hospital, and was afterwards entered as fee appren- 
tice to Mr. Bingley, the assay master of the Royal Mint, 
London, from whom he received a certificate of proficiency, 
and obtained, in 1819, from Mr. Patterson, the East India 
director, the appointment of Assistant to the Assay Master 
of the Calcutta Mint. At the age of twenty he sailed for 
India in the ship Hoogly with his younger brother Thomas, 
who, as first of his year at Addiscombc, had secured an 
appointment in the Bengal Engineers. They arrived at 
Calcutta on the 15th September, 1819, and were received by 
their brother, Henry Thoby, a civil servant of ten years’ 
standing, then in office at Calcutta. James Prinsep was 
appointed to serve under Dr., now Professor, H. H. Wilson, 
then Assay Master at Calcutta, and so formed an acquaintance 
which had great influence upon the pursuits of his after 
life. Before many months had elapsed. Dr. Wilson was sent 
to Benares on a special mission, to remodel the Mint in that 
city. He remained there for more than a year, during which 
time James Prinsep continued as assistant in Calcutta, executing 
all assays required in the metropolitan Mint, while the general 
management of the office and department in connection with 
bullion merchants and the treasury was conducted by Dr. 
Atkinson, who, though not at that time a certified assayer, 
had the advantage of considerable experience in the general 
duties of this department. 

The organization of the Mint of Benares being completed. 
Dr. Wilson was recalled to Calcutta, and James Prinsep was 
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nominated Assay Master in the Benares mint. He proceeded 
to his new appointment by water in the beginning of October, 
1820, and his journey up the Ganges afforded opportunities for 
the exercise of his pencil, of which he freely availed himself. 
His sketches of the scenery and incidents of this voyage are 
still retained and highly prized by members of his family. 
Arrived at Benares, he relieved Dr. Wilson there, and took 
his place as Assay Master and Secretary of the Mint Com- 
mittee ; Dr. Yeld, of the Company’s Medical Service, being 
the Mint Master. 

Before James Prinsep reached Benares, the foundations of 
a new Mint, with official residences for both Mint and Assay 
Masters, were already laid, and some progress had been made 
in the building by the executive officer of the Barrack depart- 
ment. Its style of bare walls, without the slightest decorative 
ornament, offended the taste of the young Assay Master, and 
his first efforts in architectural design were directed towards 
the improvement of the edifice which was to be his official and 
domestic residence for many years. He submitted amended 
plans to the Military Board at Calcutta, and, undertaking to 
complete them at the estimated cost of the original design, was 
employed in their execution. 

James Prinsep’s success in the construction of this edifice 
having demonstrated his architectural talent, he was after- 
wards employed upon several new works at the station, and, 
amongst others, built the church erected there at the joint cost 
of Government and the European residents. But his active 
mind was not content with this one pursuit as an adjunct to 
his official duties ; his devotion to science was earnest during 
the whole period of his residence at Benares. He prosecuted 
especially his chemical studies, so as to keep pace with the 
progress of this science in Europe ; and, directing his atten- 
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tion to the measurement of heat^ prepared an article on the 
subject, which he sent home to Dr. Roget, by whom it was 
communicated to the Royal Society, and published in the 
^ Transactions ’ of that body, where it attracted much attention. 
Whilst at Benares also, in conjunction with Mons. Duvancel 
(a French naturalist connected with Baron Cuvier), and with 
some others devoted to different branches of research, he esta- 
blished a Literary Institution, and set up a press of his own 
preparation, for the purpose of printing the proceedings of 
this society. 

In 1823, the finance of India being considered to be in such 
a condition as to afford the prospect of a permanent surplus of 
income over expenditure, the Government liberally appropriated 
the local duties levied at the principal cities of the Bengal 
Presidency to the improvement of the respective towns, and 
appointed Committees of the public officers to apply the funds. 
James Prinsep was nominated a member and Secretary of the 
Benares Committee. At his suggestion, the streets of Benares 
were widened and improved as much as the nature of the 
buildings would permit, and the whole town was provided with 
sewerage. The city is built on the north bank of the Ganges, 
and, facing the river, stands high above the water at its greatest 
elevation, but the ground sinks as it recedes, from which cause 
stagnant pools and marshes were formed in dangerous proximity 
to the most densely-peopled wards. In the rainy season they 
were the cause of great unhealthiness, and in the dry season be- 
came mere receptacles of filth. For the cleansing and draining 
of these, James Prinsep excavated an arched tunnel passing 
upwards from the lowest water line of the Ganges under the 
seven-storied houses of the most populous parts of the town. 
This work, which was executed in less than two years from its 
commencement, and without accident, is to this day pointed out 
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as a remarkable effort of successful engineering ; beneficial to 
the town, as well from improved salubrity, as from the space 
reclaimed by drainage for much desiderated grain-markets and 
bazaars. 

From the same fund, under James Prinsep^s direction, 
the lofty minarets of the Musjid of Aurangzib, the foundations 
of which, from proximity to the encroaching river, were giving 
way, so as to threaten danger to bathers and destruction to 
the neighbouring houses, were taken down and restored. About 
the same period, also, he undertook the construction of a stone 
bridge over the Karamnasa, a river that divides the province of 
Benares from Bahar. The cost, upwards of a lakh of rupees, 
was provided by a wealthy native, Patni Mai, whose Hindu 
creed taught him to esteem it a pious work, and one calculated 
to secure for himself future beatitude, no less than present 
fame and worldly honor. The bridge — five arches of large 
span — is still a marked feature of the high military road to 
Benares. It has stood the test of entire submergence by the 
river in more than one year of extraordinary inundation, 
without material injury. 

While connected with these public works, James Prinsep 
took occasion to make accurate drawings of the principal streets 
and buildings of the Holy City of the Brahmins, and to 
number and classify its population. The results of the census 
were published by the Asiatic Society. It is the most careful 
and accurate that had up to that time been made of any city 
of Asia ; and the original volume containing its details, in the 
Hindi language and character, is still carefully preserved. A 
selection of the drawings, accompanied by a careful and minute 
map of the city prepared by himself, was transmitted to 
England in 1824 and 1826 for publication, and appeared 
under the title of Views and Illustrations of Benares.” 
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In mechanics, James Prinsep’s skill was remarkable. He 
prepared with his own hands, for purposes of assay, a 
balance of such delicacy as to indicate the three-thousandth 
part of a grain. This balance, when he left India in his 
last illness, was purchased by the Government, in order that 
it might be retained for assay purposes in the mint of 
Calcutta. 

At the end of 1830, the mint of Benares was abolished, and the 
whole coinage of the Bengal Presidency concentrated in the new 
building prepared for the purpose at the seat of government by 
Captain (since Major-General) W. Nairne Forbes, of the Bengal 
Engineers, James Prinsep was in consequence recalled thither 
to take his place as deputy Assay Master in that establishment, 
under his old superior. Dr. Wilson. This re-association gave 
a new turn to his literary pursuits, bringing him into connection 
with the Asiatic Society, and with establishments for the educa- 
tion of the natives, then recently endowed under Dr. Wilson’s 
superintendence, and since so much enlarged and improved. 
He also at this time formed a closer intimacy with Major 
Herbert, a scientific officer of the Company’s army, with whom 
he had become acquainted at Benares, and who, being now in 
oflB.ee at Calcutta, projected the publication of a periodical under 
the name of ^ Gleanings in Science,’ the proposed object of 
which was to make known in India all useful discoveries or 
advances in art and science immediately on their appearance in 
Europe, and likewise to afford to scientific men in India a ready 
means of communicating their own discoveries and ideas. To 
this periodical James Prinsep was a large contributor from the 
commencement, and his papers are amongst the most prized 
of its original essays and articles. 

But the engineering skill which had so improved Benares 
likewise found employment at Calcutta. The brother who 
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had come with James to India as an engineer^ died sud- 
denly by a fall from his horse while engaged in making the 
canal, for connecting the river Hugh with the navigation 
of the Sunderbunds, and thus forming an additional passage 
for the increasing water traffic between the capital and the 
eastern districts of Bengal. The completion of this work 
James Prinsep was led to undertake on his brother’s account, 
and he executed it to the satisfaction of the Government and 
of their Board of Works. The locks, built by him in the midst 
of a SOU of quicksands, upon a principle of his own devising, 
were regarded as a highly skilful piece of engineering, and 
have lasted, in good preservation, to the present day. 

In the year 1831, Major Herbert, the projector and editor 
of the ^ Gleanings,’ accepted the appointment of Astronomer to 
the King of Oudh, and transferred the conduct of his periodical 
to James Prinsep. In his hands it assumed immediately a new 
character. The illustrations, heretofore few and very imper- 
fect, took the form of well-executed lithographs and engravings, 
almost all of which were the product of the editor’s own artistic 
skill. He opened communications with all the scientific men of 
India, with the view of inducing them to use the pages of the 
^ Gleanings ’ for the dissemination of their researches and dis- 
coveries ; and the credit of the work and its circulation increased 
rapidly with the increasing value of the original communica- 
tions it contained. This periodical was not undertaken with 
any hope or desire of pecuniary gain ; the aim of its conductors 
was, simply, the promotion of science. At first they asked from 
the limited number of subscribers merely sufficient to cover 
the expenses of publication ; and, as the circulation increased, 
applied the additional income so obtained in improving the 
form and materials, untU it was brought at last to such a con- 
dition as to rival publications of the same character in Europe. 
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In the year 1832, Dr. Wilson was appointed to the Boden 
Professorship of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 
He accordingly retired from the service of the East India 
Company, leaving vacant all the employments he so ably filled 
in India. James Prinsep succeeded him as Assay Master in the 
Mint of Calcutta, and Secretary to the Mint Committee. He 
also took his place in the Committee of Education and in the 
Government establishments for the instruction of native youth. 
He was likewise nominated to succeed him as Secretary to the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, for which office, though wanting his 
predecessor’s great proficiency in Sanscrit literature, he was 
especially qualified by his scientific attainments and habits of 
intercourse with the literary men of India. 

In his capacity of Assay Master, James Prinsep prepared 
and submitted to the Government, in the year 1833, a project 
for reforming weights and measures, which received its ap- 
proval and was at once adopted by Lord Wm. Bentinck, the 
then Governor-General of India. As connected with the same 
subject, he strenuously advocated the introduction of an uni- 
form coinage, the rupee to be styled the Company’s rupee, and 
to be of the weight of 180 grains, including 15 of alloy, so 
as to form the unit of his scheme of weights. This project 
also was carried out, but not until the year 1835, after the 
Charter Act of 1833 had given a new constitution to the 
Government. The measure was eminently successful ; and by 
a coinage of fifty millions of pieces in one year, the old sicca 
currency of Bengal proper was entirely changed and displaced. 
In the measures to carry out this important change, and espe- 
cially in those for adapting the existing copper currency to the 
new rupee, James Prinsep’s judgment and official labours were 
severely tested. 

But it is in his literary capacity that we have henceforth 
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principally to consider him. Through his connection with the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, new life and vigour were instilled into 
its proceedings. He made it his aim to open the whole circle 
of useful knowledge embraced in the design of its founder. Sir 
W. Jones, to the industry and talents of all who cultivated 
scientific or literary pursuits connected with the East. The 
meetings of the Society became, through his management, more 
full and frequent, under the conviction that the spirit 
of inquiry and desire for information on the progress making 
in all departments of science would there always find some- 
thing of interest to gratify curiosity, if not to afford full 
satisfaction. 

Before J ames Prinsep had been many months installed as 
Secretary of the Asiatic Society, he proposed to its managing 
committee to connect his scientific periodical, the ‘ Gleanings,’ 
more closely with the Institution ; to alter its name to that of 
‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society,’ and to furnish its numbers 
gratuitously to members of the Society. The project was 
most favourably received, and the periodical, from March 7th, 
1832 , was published monthly, with an augmented quantity of 
matter, under the new title. 

Through this close connection with the Asiatic Society, 
James Prinsep now felt the necessity of devoting himself 
largely to the study of the antiquities of India, and espe- 
cially applied himself to the deciphering of ancient inscriptions. 
Copies of these from monoliths, rocks, and buddings in various 
parts of India, were constantly forwarded, and in like m ann er 
copper plates, containing ancient grants of land, as discovered 
from time to time, were either transmitted to be deciphered, 
or if that work had been performed, the translation had to be 
verified and compared, and the original transcribed accurately 
for exhibition in fac-simile in the pages of the Journal. With 
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the aid of pundits, and assisted in the first instance by the Rev. 
Dr. Mill and other Sanscrit scholars of the Presidency, James 
Prinsep undertook this task, and accomplished it with a success 
that surprised all who knew that his proficiency in Sanskrit 
literature was limited, and only kept pace with what the work 
itself necessarily required and taught. 

Being so drawn into the prosecution of such studies, James 
Prinsep cultivated this branch of archaeology with an ardour 
that carried his discoveries beyond those of his learned 
predecessors. The inscriptions on the pillars at Delhi and 
AllahabM, which had been copied in fac-simile, and published 
in the volumes of the Asiatic Society’s proceedings, in the time 
of Sir W. Jones, and the deciphering of which had bafiled 
that accomplished scholar, and his successors, Colebrooke and 
Wilson, yielded at last to our author’s ingenuity and perse- 
verance. He discovered that the two inscriptions were identical, 
and had their counterparts on rocks at Girnar, in Gujarat, on 
the western side of India, and at Dhauli, in Katak, on the 
eastern side ; the character of all being similar to that of 
inscriptions occurring among the old Buddhist temples, monas- 
teries, and topes of Sanchi and at Bhilsa, in South Bundelcund, 
which afforded the key for deciphering most of the letters. 
This oft-repeated inscription was found, when completely read 
and translated, to contain edicts of the great King Piadasi, 
another name for Asoka, who lived in the third century before 
our era, and was the contemporary of the early Seleucidae 
kings of Syria. The name of Antiochus, with those of Ptolemy, 
Magas, and Antigonus was found recorded or referred to in 
the body of the inscription at Gimar ; and the reading of 
these was confirmed ten years after, by the detection of the 
same names, with the addition of that of a fifth monarch, in 
another copy of these edicts, expressed in a different character, 
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on a rock at Kapurdigiri, in Afghanistan, when that inscription 
was deciphered by Mr. Norris. These inscriptions afforded 
the first verified connection of the history and archaeology of 
India with contemporary events and sovereigns of the Western 
world. The importance of the discovery was universally felt, 
and it justly excited a keen interest and curiosity, not only 
throughout India but in every country which boasted of 
civilization and progress in letters. Owing mainly to this 
discovery, and to the credit gained by the periodical he con- 
ducted, James Prinsep’s name came very soon to be known 
and respected in Europe and America, as well as in Asia. 
Many literary societies of the West paid him the compliment 
of electing him a corresponding member, and he was named 
for this distinction by the Institut dc Prance. He was thus 
brought into communication with all the most distinguished 
literary and scientific men of the day, and maintained with 
them a correspondence which produced many evidences of 
reciprocal esteem. 

Another subject of interest which James Prinsep through 
his Journal contributed to develop and bring to the knowledge 
of the world, was the vast variety of new species of fossil 
animals, some of the highest interest, which were discovered in 
Upper India by Dr. Falconer and Captain, now Colonel, Sir 
Proby T. Cautley. 

We should weary the reader and trespass beyond the design 
of the present brief notice, if we were to attempt to describe 
and characterise all that was done through this ^Journal’ for 
the advancement of science in all its departments in India. 
The curious inquirer, who would pursue the subject in de- 
tail, must refer to the seven volumes of the ^Journal,* from 
1833 to 1838 inclusive, each containing from five hundred 
to one thousand pages, in which the entire of these results 
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will be found in the original form in which they were given 
to the public. 

While James Prinsep was prosecuting these inquiries, and 
conducting the correspondence which embodied the discoveries 
we have noticed. Captain Burnes and other political employes 
of Government in Central Asia were making extensive collec- 
tions of coins with Greek and bilingual inscriptions, and of 
other relics of antiquity. Coins were also exhumed or found 
in other parts of India, especially by French officers in the 
service of Ranjit Sing, bearing legends in various types 
of character. These were all forwarded to Calcutta, to be 
deciphered and explained ; and this labour led James Prinsep 
into the study of numismatics as connected especially with 
Indian archaeology. His discoveries and critical investigations 
in this field became in a short time the most interesting of 
all the subjects treated and discussed in the pages of the 
Journal. The articles containing them, it is the object of the 
present publication to collect into a form susceptible of easy 
reference. 

The incessant exertion and labour which attended these 
literary and scientific pursuits, combined, as they were, with 
the artistic application required to delineate and engrave the 
various objects of interest submitted to his research, super- 
added, as all this wear of mental and visual power was, to the 
ordinary work of a not unlaborious office, produced the effects 
which might, indeed, have been foretold, on a constitution na- 
turally robust ; and under them James Prinsep ultimately sank. 
In the course of the year 1838 he began to suffer severely j&rom 
headaches and sickness. These were at first attributed by his 
medical adviser to a bilious affection, and were treated as such. 
The symptoms, however, rapidly increased, to the alarm of his 
friends and family, and were traced to an affection of the brain. 
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In October of that year James Prinsep was compelled to tear 
himself away from all his numerous pursuits, and to make the 
voyage to Europe as the only hope left of recovery. He sailed 
for England in the Herefordshire ; but the sea air and change 
of scene afforded no relief, and the affection of the brain, which 
proved to be a softening of its substance, destroying its sound 
working, and impairing all the faculties of the mind, gained 
strength. He arrived in England in a hopeless condition, 
lingering nearly a year, until relieved from his sufferings by 
death on the 22nd of April, 1840. 

The intelligence of his decease was received with sorrow 
by the European and Native communities of India; and all 
united in the desire that some lasting testimonial of his worth, 
and of their esteem and admiration, should be placed in a 
prominent position, to manifest to future generations the feel- 
ings so universally entertained towards him. After some dis- 
cussion, it was determined to give to this testimonial the form 
of a Gh4t or landing-place, with a handsome building for the 
protection from sun and weather of passengers landing or 
waiting to embark ; and this building, bearing his name, stands 
now below the fort of Calcutta, as a distinguished ornament of 
the city. 

The character of James Prinsep as a public and as a literary 
man will be best appreciated by a reference to the public 
works and literary and scientific productions which we have 
recapitulated. These remain as memorials of his activity in 
mind and body, and of the untiring energy and exactitude with 
which he pursued each object of research. The unsparing pains 
with which he devoted himself to assist a fellow-labourer, and, 
without envy or self-seeking, to promote his wishes and his 
success, were universally felt and acknowledged. It was this 
quality especially which won for him every day new colleagues 
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in his literary and scientific labours, and left all with whom 
he became so associated, permanent and admiring friends. 

To his family, who were proud of him from boyhood, and 
who watched with intense satisfaction and sympathy his entire 
career, glorying in the general recognition of his high qualities, 
and in the public esteem he won, — their early bereavement was 
a source of deep and abiding sorrow. They have still a mourn- 
ful pleasure in recurring to many acts of his life, which dis- 
played his extreme affection for all of them; and it is with 
unfeigned satisfaction that they bear this testimony to his many 
virtues, and seek to add a wreath to the many which have 
already been laid upon his honoured grave — tributes of private 
friendship and of public regard. 

James Prinsep was married on the 25th April, 1835, to 
Harriet, eldest daughter of Colonel Aubert, of the Bengal 
Army, by whom he had a son, who died in infancy, and a 
daughter, who, with the widow, still survives. 


[As a brother is seldom the best or most accredited eulogist, I 
append an able estimate of James Prinsep’ s merits, extracted from 
a notice of his Kfe by Dr. Falconer, and pubUshed in the ‘ Colonial 
Magazine,’ in December, 1840 : — ^E. T.] 

‘* Thus died James Prinsep, in the fortieth year of his age. That he was a great 
man, it would not perhaps be strictly correct to assert ; but he possessed qualities of 
a very high order, such as are scarcely less admirable than greatness ; and he has left 
abundant proofs behind him to establish that he was one of the most talented and 
useful men that England has yet given to India. Of his intellectual character, the 
most prominent feature was enthusiasm — one of the prime elements of genius ; a 
burning, irrepressible enthusiasm, to which nothing could set bounds, and which 
communicated itself to whatever came before him. The very strength of his mental 
constitution, in this respect, was perhaps opposed to his attaining the excellence of a 
profound thinker ; it led him to be carried away frequently by first impressions, and 
to apply his powers to a greater range of subjects than any human mind can master 
or excel in. To this enthusiasm was fortunately united a habitude of order, and power 
of generalization, which enabled him to grasp and comprehend the greatest variety 
of details. His powers of perception were impressed with genius — they were clear, 
vigorous, and instantaneous. The extent of his capacity was wonderful, and the 
number and variety of his acquirements no less remarkable. 
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“ Himself the soul of enthusiasm, he transfused a portion of his spirit into every 
inquirer in India ; he seduced men to observe and to write ; they felt as if he observed 
and watched over them ; and the mere pleasure of participating in his S3ntnpathics 
and communicating with him, was in itself a sufficient reward for the task of a 
laborious and painful investigation. Had be done nothing else, he would have 
deserved an immortal remembrance in India ; but his own labours were the grand 
stay, the glory, and honour of the * Journal.' .... 

It was in the conduct of this ‘Journal* that the amiable and good qualities of the 
man were most apparent, and of most benefit to the public. His time, services, books, 
and apparatus were always at the command of whoever requested them ; and the 
humblest correspondent in the remotest comer of India, could make certain of hk 
aid, with a readiness and a good will which he would vainly have looked for in a paid 
agent. His purse, too, was freely opened where occasion required. No kind of 
inquiry, however foreign to his favourite pursuits, was carried on in India, with 
which he did not at once become identified ; and the keen interest he appeared to take 
in the labours of others encouraged the inquirer to go on, or apply himself to some- 
thing new. Never was there a mind more free from the paltry and mean jealousies 
which sometimes beset scientific men. The triumph of others seemed to give him as 
much pleasure as if achieved by himself ; nor would he allow any burnings or 
jealousies to assail the harmony of the supporters of his journal : when he saw any 
prospect of such a contingency, he threw himself into the breach, took the blame on 
himself, and never allowed matters to come to a rupture. There was a charm, too, 
about his writings, which it is rare to meet with ; he hunted after truth, and cared 
not how often or how notoriously he stumbled npon error in the pursuit. His ardour 
often led him astray, but he was the first frankly and fearlessly to confess it. He was 
utterly devoid of that intolerance of being found in error, and loathness to recant, 
which often beset meaner minds. The entire range of scientific literature does not 
perhaps contain a more striking illustration of this than one of the last papers which 
he wrote on Bactrian coins, where he shows in a fly-note, how the altered reading 
of a single Greek letter exposes the incorrectness of as fine-spun and erroneous a string 
of inferences of his own, as ever emanated from the pen of Wilford.*' 
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I.— ON THE ANCIENT EOMAN COINS IN THE 
CABINET OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

[SEPTEMBER, 1832.] 

Haying been lately engaged in deciphering the inscription 
of an antique copper coin found at Kanouj by Mr. E. V. 
Irwin, C.S., and presented to us by Capt. Sanders, Execu- 
tive Engineer at Cawnpore, I was led into an examina- 
tion of the contents of the Asiatic Society’s small cabinet 
itself, which, although it boasts but a very insignificant 
collection of Eoman coins, and those mostly without any 
record of the exact localities in which they were found, 
or of the parties who presented them, is entitled to some 
interest from the circumstance of the Indian origin of 
all that it contains. It was not until the year 1814, 
that the Society opened a museum, and publicly invited 
contributions to it of the natural productions, antiquities, 
coins, and other curious monuments of the country: it 
is the less surprising, therefore, that its collection 
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should not hitherto have attained any magnitude or 
consideration. Most private individuals, who have 
interested themselves in collecting medals and coins, 
have carried their spoil to England, where, indeed, they 
may be mortified in finding them swallowed up and lost 
among the immense profusion of similar objects in the 
public and private cabinets of European antiquarians ; 
and they may, perhaps, regret that they did not leave 
them where, from their rarity, they would have been 
prized, and, from their presence, have promoted the 
acquisition of further stores for antiquarian research 
from the wide continent of India. The greater part of 
the l3,te Colonel Mackenzie’s collection was thus con- 
signed to the museum of the Honorable Company in 
Leadenhall-street. Doctor Eobert Tytler also presented 
to the same museum a valuable cabinet, chiefiy of Eoman 
coins, procured by him with great industry while Civil 
Sui^eon at Allahabad. Colonel T. Wilson, C.B., lately 
carried hence some curious coins ; and many other 
private collections might be mentioned, without alludiug 
to the extensive cabinet of Major Tod, which cannot be 
said to be lost to India, but rather to be returned to us 
more valuable than before, through the plates and notes 
in elucidation of them published in the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society’s Transactions. 

The publication of a catalogue raisonn^ of the con- 
tents of our drawers, although it may expose our present 
poverty, will, I doubt not, by a wholesome re-actimi, 
tend to our future enrichment, both by establishing a 
nu(deus to which the antiquities henceforth discovered 
will be naturally attracted, and by affording to inquirers. 
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who may not have the opportunity of consulting hookb 
on the subject, some clue, however insufficient, to the 
deciphering of worn and imperfect medallic remams, 
which appear to a novice to defy scrutiny. 

We here possess the advantage of reference, in the 
Society’s library, to the splendid numismatic works that 
were printed in Europe during the last century, when 
numismatology was a favonrite study. The copious 
volumes of Vaillant, Patin, Mezzabarba, Hunter, and 
Banduri, leave hardly a possibility of doubting the exact 
epoch of a Eoman coin, when the device on either side, 
or a few letters only of the inscription, are still visible. 
It is by means of these works that I have been able to 
decipher and classify the greater part of the coins in the 
following catalogue. I have added to the list several that 
were the private property of Mr. H. H. Wilson, Col. T. 
Wilson, or myself, found in different parts of India. I 
have also availed myself of a manuscript catalogue of the 
Society’s coins, drawn up by Dr. E. Tytler, in the year 
1826, which includes the mention of twelve Eoman coins. 

The number in the cabinet at present amounts to be- 
tween fifty and sixty ; they extend in antiquity through a 
period of more than one thousand years, from the Augustan 

^e down to the decline of the Lower Empire 

. . . There are few among them which would be objects 
of primary interest among professed medallists at home, 
who, in the profusion of Eoman coins everywhere dis- 
covered in Europe, are content with none but those of 
superior fabrication and high preservation, worthy of the 
titles of ‘ medals ’ and ‘ medallions of large and smaller 
modulus,’ fancifully conferred upon them in their 
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class-books. We possess none of what are usually 
called ‘ medallions of large brass ’ : — those beautiful 
specimens of the die-sculptor’s art are supposed to have 
been struck less with a view to circulation as coin than 
as memorials of state events and families of note. The 
pieces found in India are chiefly of the lower denomi- 
nations, the common currency of the eastern part of the 
empire; and if it were allowable to argue from such 
insufiicient data, the predominance among our speci- 
mens of the copper coins of Egyptian fabrication confirms 
what is known from history, of that country having been 
the principal channel of commerce between India and 
the Eoman Empire. Eobertson says that specie was one 
of the principal returns in trade for the spices, precious 
stones, silk, etc., of India : it is not improbable, there- 
fore, that the coin of the empire circulated to a consider- 
able extent in India ; and that there existed no native 
currency at an early period among the Hindus, we have 
the authority of Pausanias, and the silence of other 
authors on the subject. This supposition is supported 
by the almost, nay, total absence of the remains of any 
^cient Indian coinage. The Indian coins of Kanouj 
and the Dakhan, described by Mr. Wilson in the ‘Asiatic 
Eesearches,’ and the Indo-Grecian coins of Major Tod, 
are evidently descendants from the Bactrian coinage, from 
the types of which they gradually progress into purely 
Hindd models ; but these are comparatively scarce, and 
must soon have given place to the coins of the Muham- 
madan conquerors. Coinage is certainly one of the im- 
provements which has travelled and is still travelling 
eastward. Thus we see, at the present day, countries 
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immediately to the east of us, Ava and China, nearly 
destitute of fabricated money of their own; into the 
former of which our silver and copper currency is but 
now by degrees beginning to penetrate, while the latter, 
along the coast, is supplied with dollars from America ; 
and, within perhaps a century or so,* in its north-western 
provinces, with coin struck by the neighbouring frontier 
states of Nepal, Labor, etc., for their use. But this is a 
digression involving questions of deep research, foreign 
to my present object, and which I am by no means pre- 
pared to discuss 

[ The body of this article, together with the four illustra- 
tive engravings, has been omitted in the present reprint, as it 
offers, confessedly, but little of novelty or value. I have intro- 
duced the above extract chiefly as a record of the commence- 
ment of James Prinsep’s labours as a numismatic author. 

I desire to take this early opportunity of cla imin g a lenient 
criticism for any imperfection that may be detected in the style 
or arrangement of James Prinsep’s original Essays. 

Sir Wm. Jones, on the first inauguration of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, in 1784, in shadowing forth the charac- 
teristics that were likely to mark the contributions of Anglo- 
Indian authors, expressed himself as follows: — 

“ If this first publication of the Asiatic Society should not answer those ex^ta- 
tions which may have been hastily formed by the learned in Europe, they will be 
candid enough to consider the disadvantages which must naturaUy have attended its 
institution and retarded its progress, A mere man of letters, retired from the world, 
and allotting his whole time to phUosophical or literary pursuits, is a character 
unknown among Europeans in India, where every individuri is a man of business in 
the civil or military state, and constantly occupied either in the affairs of govern- 
ment, in the administration of justice, in some department of revenue or commie, 
or in one of the liberal professions,— very few hours, therefore, in the day or night 

* The Chinese provinces north of the Him&laya, Tibet, etc., were supplied with 
coin struck in the valley of NepM. — Dr, Bramley'i Notes on Nepdl Coinage. 
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can be reserved for any study that has no immediate connection with business, even 
by those who are most habituated to mental application.” 

So much in extenuation of possible defects or shortcomings ; 
but it is satisfactory to be able to quote, seventy years after the 
date of Sir Wm. Joneses address, the opinion entertained by 
our continental neighbours of the value of such writings, as 
embodied in the last report to the Soci^t^ Asiatique of Paris. 
The words made use of are : — 

“ La Society Asiatique de Calcutta a public le volume xxiii. (1854) de son 
* Journal/ qui est, comme toujours, rempli des materiaux les plus intdressants, re- 
cueillis dans toutes les parties de 1* Inde et communiques en general avec une absence 
de pretensions litteraires, qxii est naturelle k des hommes occupes de graves devoirs 
d*un autre genre et trouvant k peine le temps de consigner par ecrit leurs decouvertes, 
de sorte qu'ils ne disent que ce qui est neuf et reellement curieux et le disent avec 
une simplicite qui en augmente le prix pour nous, en Europe, qui vivons au milieu 
des vanit4s litteraires les plus fatigantes .” — Rapport annuel fait d la Soei4t4 
Aaiatiquej par Jf. JuUe Mohlj June^ 1855. — E. T.] 
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II.— ON THE GEEEK COINS IN THE CABINET 
OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

[JANUAEY, 1833.] 

Having described the Roman coins in the Cabinet of the 
Asiatic Society, I propose to follow up the subject, by ex- 
tending my examination of the Society’s Cabinet, through 
their series of Greek and Persian coins (leaving the Indian 
coins for a future occasion) ; and I believe that although 
the specimens of the first two are far from being 
numerous in our collection, still the drawings of them 
will be found sufiicient to furnish tolerable guides for 
the assistance of the student in discriminating the coins 
of these countries at diflferent periods of their history. 

I cannot say how many, out of the whole, have 
been found in India itself ; many, certainly, appear to 
have been brought from Persia. Both Grecian and Per- 
sian coins, however, are met with frequently in India, 
and it is very easy to know them when once their forms 
have been presented to the eye. Several were brought 
from Persia by Col. Wilson, who kindly permitted me to 
take drawings of them ; Lieut. Conolly obtained a few 
in his overland journey to India j and Lieut. Bumes has 
favored me with one or two specimens of a number of 
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coins collected by him in Ancient Baotria, a coimtry but 
recently opened to the investigation of the antiquarian. 

It is from this unexplored part of Asia that we may 
confidently expect a multitude of Grecian antiquities 
gradually to be developed. Travellers of all nations are 
already flocking thither to trace the steps and discover 
the monuments of Alexander’s Indian conquests. The 
most successful in this interesting line of research, partly 
from the advantage of his rank in the Maharaja Eanjit 
Sing’s service, has been General Ventura, who, imitating 
Belzoni at the Pyramids of Eg 3 rpt, instead of conjectur- 
ing and speculating upon the origin of the celebrated 
Tope or mound of Manikyala in the Panjab, set boldly 
to work in 1830 to pierce into its solid mass by digging. 
He was rewarded by the discovery of numerous coins 
and other relics, which had lain imtouched for perhaps 
twenty centuries.' A Kussian antiquary, I imderstand, 
had previously amassed a vast collection of Greek coins 
in the same country. But it is by no means in the 
Panjab alone that we are to look for antiquarian riches : 
the North-western provinces of India offer as large a field 
of enquiry ; and if the coins of Kanouj and Oudh are less 
interesting, from the nature of the characters in which 
their legends are graven bemg wholly unknown, they 
should, nevertheless, be regarded as more curious because 
they speak this unknown language, and remain the only 
records of kingdoms and revolutions whose existence is 
but faintly discernible on the page of history. 


' An account of General Ventura’s operations 'was communicated to Colonel 
James Young, and by him printed in the newspapers of the day: it is reprinted 
in the seventeenth volume of the ‘ Asiatic Researcnes,’ page 600. 
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It i& principally to instigate those who have opportu- 
nities of forming collections in the Upper Provinces, that 
I have drawn up these notes, and I cannot adduce a more 
powerful motive for studying and searching, than the 
example and success of that indefatigable investigator 
of history and antiquity. Major Tod, who describes his 
method of forming a collection in the first volume of the 
‘ Transactions ’ of the Eoyal Asiatic Society : — 

For the last twelve years of my residence in India (amongst 
Mahrattas and Eajputs), the collecting of coins as an auxiliary to 
history was one of my pursuits : and, in the rainy season, I had a 
person employed at Mathurd and other old cities to collect all that 
were brought to light by the action of the water while tearing up old 
foundations and levelling mouldering walls. 

In this manner I accumulated about 20,000 coins of all denomi- 
nations ; among which there may be not above a hundred calculated 
to excite interest, and perhaps not above one-third of that number to 
be considered of value : but among them there is an Apollodotus and 
a Menandek, besides some rare medals of a Parthian dynasty, probably 
yet unknown to history.^’ 

[ I have omitted the introductory Plate of this article, 
together with the letter-press thereunto referring, for the same 
reason that led to the rejection of the details of the previous 
paper on Roman coins. I resume my extracts with the te:rt 
explanatory of Plate i. of the present series. — ^E. T.J 

PARTHIAN, OR ARSAKIAN, COINS. 

The Parthian monarchy was erected by Arsaces, who 
filled the office of satrap in Bactria, in the year 256 B.a 
He had opposed the designs of Theodotus, who had first 
revolted from the third Syro-Macedonian monarch, and 
had raised the Bactrian provinces into an independent 
state. Being unsuccessful, he fled to Parthia, where he 
expelled the governor, anfi declared himself independent. 
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Vaillant, the numismatologist, has written a copious 
history of this powerful dynasty ; and has endeavoured 
to classify the coins of the twenty-nine Arsacidee kings : 
hut it is generally acknowledged that there is too much 
of the fanciful in his appropriations, and most antiqua- 
rians have given up the attempt. The greater number 
of the Parthian coins have the same name, apsakot, with 
different epithets, — ‘ King of Kings,’ ‘ The Great Bene- 
ficent,’ ‘ Lover of the Greeks,’ etc. ; the heads, however, 
are very different and numerous. 

The most rational mode of arrangement is to place 
those which are best executed first (for Greek workmen 
were doubtless then employed). And, as the execution 
falls off, and the Greek characters become obscure, we 
may suppose the dynasty to progress towards its absorp- 
tion into the Persian empire, in the reign of Alexander 
Severus, a.d. 226. There is a remarkable distinction in 
the head-dress of these princes ; beginning with the 
simple band or diadem of the Greek monarchy, it 
gradually changes into a deep turban, and at length 
becomes a high-mitred cap, like that of the Persian 
monarchs 

Fig. 1 • — Obveese. — Head with wart on the forehead : hair dressed 
in rows of cnrls : plain band, with fillets hanging behind : an eagle 
apparently with a wreath in its mouth. 

Eeteese. — ^Figure seated, holding out a bow over the characters, [-h-] 
Around basiaexis ba^iaehn apjsakot ETEPrExor aikaiot Eni«ANor:s 
♦IAEAAHN02. 

Colonel Wilson had four coins with the same symbol, which Vaillant attributes to 
Arsaces Yonones XVIII. The eagle may also denote Chosroes (Vail. ii. 196). 

[Mr. Lindsay/ our latest authority on Parthian Medals, 

^ * A View of the History and Coinage of the Parthians,* by John Lindsay, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. 4to. Cork, 1862. 
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assigns these coins to Arsaces XV,, Phrahates IV., 37 b.c. — 
4 A.D. The monogram fp is stated to represent Heraclea,] 

Fig. 5. — Obyekse. — H ead of peculiar features, with pointed beard 
and hooked nose. 

Eevebse. — Sitting figure in trowsers, with bow, very rudely 
executed, and the legend basiaeh^ ap 25 akoy ehi^anots ♦iaeaah. 

Colonel Wilson has one similar, and both correspond with one in Vaillant, 
marked Arsaces Mithridates II. (Vail. i. 69.) 

[Probably Arsaces VI., Mithridates I. Lindsay, p. 166.] 

Fig. 6. — Head with plain turban and bow behind : same inscription 
on the reverse, very rudely cut. 

Fig. 2. — Head with mitred cap, and arched nose, well executed : 
type, same as fig. 1, BA5iAEn:s MErAAOY apsakot ©eohatpos nikatopos, 
of better execution than either of the foregoing. 

Vaillant ascribes the mitred cap to Arsaces Orodes. Colonel Wilson had 
another coin of similar character. 

[Mr. Lindsay gives this coin to Arsaces IX., Mithridates II. 
B.C. 123—87.] 

Anotheb. — ^M itred head similar to fig. 2, but without the hook 
ornaments : same type, basiaehx basiaeon ap2akot aikaiot 
eyepfetot 4»iaeaahnoy. 

[The legend would seem to indicate that this piece belongs 
to Arsaces VI., Mithridates I. b.c. 173 — 136.] 

Fig. 8. — Head with mitred cap, as in fig. 2, with a peculiar 
symbol behind it [an anchor !] : same reverse. 

Colonel Wilson has another similar to this in head-dress; it is ascribed to 
Arsaces Orodes (Vail. i. 145). 

[See Lindsay, No. 36, Plate II. Arsaces X., Mnaskires. 
B.C. 87—77.] 

Fig. 7. — ^Head with deep turban and mitred cap about it, and bow 
behind, with fillets of rudest fabrication : character quite perverted. 

Anothee. — P lain head-dress and device very rude, BAiiArrs 
OAIIAFAN AIIVNO rVIIFN AIXAIOV . . XANOVC. 

In this the knowledge of the Greek letters seems very fast declining, and it is 
almost impossible to recognize the inscription to be identical with that of dg. 2. 

[Mr. Lindsay attributes a coin with a similarly outlined 
obverse device (No. 90, Plate IV.) to Arsaces XXVIIL, 
Vologeses III., a.d. 148 — 192. Dr. Scott (‘ Numismatic 
Chronicle,’ vol. xvii., p. 163. October, 1854), on examining 
the debased legends on'the coins of this period, succeeded in 
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discovering distinct Parthian names and titles, associated with 
the imperfect Greek inscriptions. I quote Dr. Scott’e original 
note on the subject : — 

“Owing to the evident barbarity of the pseudo- Greek legends on the later 
Parthian drachms, no one had paid any attention to them, so far as I know, or had 
noticed the occurrence upon them of characters evidently not belonging to the Greek 
alphabet. Mr. Lindsay, however (Plate iv. No. 87), engraved a drachm of Vologeses 
III., on which, from the comparative legibility of the Greek legend, the unknown 
characters were brought prominently forward and rendered unmistakeable. 

“ Shortly after receiving, by the kindness of Mr, Lindsay, a copy of his valuable 
work, I was led to compare the unknown legend with the Chaldseo-Pehlvi alphabet 
deciphered by Mr. Thomas, in his paper already referred to (‘ Numismatic Chronicle/ 
vol. xii., 1849) ; and after a little investigation, I ascertained that the legend, the 
characters of which were by no means so distinctly formed as on the inscription and 
coins of Mr. Thomas, read Vologasi malka^ King Vologeses.** 

Dr. Scott adds in a foot note — Since beginning this article, 
I have beard from Paris that M. de Longp6rier had, in 1853, 
printed the decipherments of this and analogous legends on 
Parthian coins.’^ M. de Longp4rier^s readings I have not as 
yet been able to refer to ; but we may hope shortly to have 
the advantage of that practiced archaeologist's mature views 
upon this and all matters connected with Parthian coinage in 
his forthcoming work on the subject. — ^E. T.] 

Another. — The same, but more legible ,* under the bow of all 
these there is a kind of altar formed like the letter yBJ . 

[Mr. Lindsay, in accord with M. Bartholomaei, proposes to 
consider this as the initial monogram for Tambraee. Dr. Scott, 
supported by Dr. Mordtmann^s Sassanian-Pehlvi reading, 
Aturia^ prefers Assyria. 

The average weight of the above Arsacidse drachmae is 60 grs. 

Besides the devices given above. Colonel Wilson had one head similar to fig. 1, 
with the symbols of the sun and the moon, and a star (fig. 4), referred by Vaillant to 
Arsaces Artabanus (I. 221), and another with two small Victorys, holding wreaths 
over the head (fig. 3), which is not found in Vaillant. 

SASSANIAN COINS. 

The Sassanian monarchy in Persia commenced with 
the year 223, a.d., when Artaxerxes overthrew the 
Parthian dynasty. It continued until itself overturned 
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by the Muhammadan Khalifs in the year a.b. 636. No 
mode of adjusting the numismatology of this period can 
be attempted until we are able to read the ancient 
Pehlvi characters in which their legends are expressed. 
Perhaps if a considerable collection of these coins was 
made (and they seem to be very common in Persia), some 
key might be discovered to the value of the alphabet. 

[As the researches of De Sacy* first enlightened us on the 
enigmas of the early Sassanian writing, so the acuteness of Prof. 
Olshausen* has since enabled him to teach us the decipher- 
ment of the more modem style of Pehlvi that closely preceded 
the invention of the Kufic alphabet ; and we are now in a 
position to trace 'the Pehlvi character in its various mutations 
and ramifications, from the simple elements of Ardeshir Babek^s 
inscriptions — comprising in all seventeen forms ^ — down to the 
elaborate pointed alphabet of the Pdrsis, which numbers, in 
obedience to Arabian and Indian requirements, no less than 
thirty -two letters.^ And, thanks to the Soci^t^ Asiatique of 
Paris,® we are further here able to set up, in appropriate type, 
the counterpart transcript of the original legends, which I insert 
after James Prinsep’s descriptive notice of the types of each 
medal.] 

Fig. 9. — A silver coin in the cabinet of the Asiatic Society. 

Obveese. — The head of the king facing the left, with curly beard, 
and a large tuft of curly hair: a peculiar crown or cap with two 
feathers behind : around it a legend in Pehlvi characters, very distinct, 
but the purport unknown : it is given more clearly in A. 


1 ‘ M6moires sur diverses Antiquit^s de la Perse.' Paris, 1793. 

2 ‘Die Pehlewi-Legenden.' Von D. Justus Olshausen. Kopenhagen, 1843. 
Also ‘ Numismatic Chronicle,' vol. ix. 1848, 

3 De Sacy, p. 62. Ker Porter, pi. xxii,, p, 548. 

* Anquetil du Perron, ‘Zend Avesta.* Paris, 1721. Alphabet lithographed at 
Bombay. 

® The dies for this fount were executed under the direction of M. Mohl, by 
Marcellin Legrand. See ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ vol. xii. p. 271. 
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Retbbse. — A fire altar {mithra%\ witli two priests or defenders, 
bearing swords or sceptres. 

(B.) — Another coin, similar, and inscription partly identical. 

[Coins of Shapur I., a.d. 240 — 271. 

Eestoeed Legends in Pehlvi. 

^ 

As I have given a modern Persian counterpart of the 
Pehlvi type, I have not thought it necessary to complicate the 
first transcript with the Parsi distinguishing marks. Though 
I must confess that the modern unpointed type — in its similarity 
of forms — is less easy to read than the original Sassanian of the 
coins, certainly less so than the well-outlined Rock inscriptions. 
I reserve any further development of these alphabets for a more 
appropriate occasion, in connexion with a plate that I have to 
illustrate under Article ix.] 

Fig. 10. — ^Another similar coin. In lieu of the sacred fire on the 
altar is substituted the head of a king : little of the legend is visible. 

In Colonel Wilson's collection are one or two more of a similar character, but 
the fire is the most common symbol : the legend on one of his (C) differs from the 
two above given in part, but one word is evidently the same, so that probably that 
word and the one which precedes it in A and B are all common titles of the ruling 
monarch, as ‘ King of Kings,' etc. 

Fig. 12. — A crescent head-dress of this form occurs in one of 
Colonel Wilson^s coins, in other respects similar to the rest ; also upon 
another coin the emblems represented in fig. 13, as variations of the 
priest's wand or sceptre. 

[Yezdegird 1st, a.d. 399 — 420.] 

Fig. 14 — (of Colonel Wilson's series) — has characters which might 
be mistaken for Arabic, also emblems of the moon, stars, and the sacred 
fire. 

[Khosni II., A.D. -591 — 628. 

Obveese. — 

Revbesb. — D ate, ‘eleven’ 

Mint mark, Jj S\ 1 
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Fio. 15, — A small gold coin, of very rude fabrication, brought by 
Lieutenant ConoUy, from Khurasan : the head has a crescented cap, 
and the commencement of the second part of the inscription agrees 
with that of figs. A and B. 

Revekse. — The fire altar and priests, rudely executed. 

This coin was noticed in the ‘ Gleanings in Science,’ ’ 
vol. iii. 295. 


BACTRIAN COINS. 

In the reign of Antiochus II. — the third of the 
SeleucidsB — ^Theodotus, the governor of Bactria, revolted 
and established an independent monarchy. His capital 
was the modem Bal^, and his extensive kingdom 
included parts of modem Kdbul, Khurasan, and Bu^ara. 
It is remarked by Major Tod as singular, that, although 
the Arsacidan money is so plentiful, antiquarians have 
seldom met with those of the Bactrian princes, and 
indeed the names of only nine of them have been rescued 


^ “ The Asiatic Society of Bengal, on the 7th March, 1832, passed a resolution, 

that the monthly journal hitherto published under the name of ‘ Gleanings in 
Science,’ should be permitted to assume that of ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society,* and 
to continue it as long as the publication remained under the charge of one or both 
of the Secretaries of the Society, ** James Prinsep’s dedication of the first volume of 
the ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society,’ well explains the history of the earlier pubUca- 
tion. It is as follows : — “ To Captain James D. Herbert, Bengal Infantry, * ♦ ♦ 
whose judgment originated ; whose perseverance and exertions successfully established; 
and whose superior abilities supported for three years the first journal in India 
devoted to the exclusive publication of Gleanings in Science; this volume, in aU 
respects but title, a continuation of his own work, is inscribed, by his attached 
friend, the Editor. — Calcutta^ January 1, 1833.” — ^Wbile adverting to these period- 
icals, it may be useful to record the progress of the earlier quarto publmation, 
entitled ‘The Asiatic Researches,’ which took its origin as the effective Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, instituted in Calcutta in 1784, and continued to embody the 
papers and proceedings of that Society until 1836, when, having reached its twenty- 
first volume, it was incorporated with the octavo ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,* which had already existed as a concurrent publication from 1832, under the 
conduct of James Prinsep. It is a matter of just pride to Anglo-Indian authors, 
that the early volumes of the ‘ Asiatic Researches’ should have gone through no less 
than four reprints in England, besides translations and republications in France. — 
E. T.] 
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from obscurity. So little was before known, that Major 
Tod himself may be said to have commenced the develop- 
ment of this new branch of niunismatology, and in a 
worthy manner, — by adding two new medals discovered 
in India to the only two hitherto known ; — one of Apol- 
lodotus, found in the site of an old town, Surapura, 
between Agra and Etaweh ; the other of Menander from 
Mathurd.' This example has instigated others to the 
search, and a number of Baetrian or Indo-Scythian coins 
are now coming to light in the Tipper Provinces. I have 
before alluded to General Ventura’s discoveries ; and 
to those of Mesfers. Bumes and Gerard, in their route 
through ancient Bactriana j Colonel Swiney of Kumal 
has also been successful in collecting and examining, 
and we may therefore soon hope to have the subject 
thoroughly elucidated. Such coins as were in the 
Society’s cabinet, I have already depicted in the seven- 
teenth volume of the ‘ Researches,’ to illustrate the 
learned remarks of Mr. H. H. Wilson,^ which should 
be perused by those who are now eager to prosecute 
the inquiry. I have introduced into the present plate 
a few of the same figures, with a view to shew the 
general appearance of these curious coins. 

Fig. 17.— Is ta-ken from a cast niado from the sealing-wax impres- 
sion of a gold coin found at Manikyala by General Ventura. 

Obvbbse. — standing figure with right arm outstretched, and a 
kind of glory round the head : letters not decipherable. 

Beyebse. — ^Figure of a warrior holding a spear in the right hand, 
and apparently (from comparison with more perfect specimens of a 
similar coin) presenting an offering on an altar : the name illegible. 


» Transactions of the Boyal Asiatic Society, i. 314. 
* ‘ Asiatic Kesearches/ yol. xvii. p. 559. 
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Fig. 18. — Is a drawing made in a similar manner from anothei of 
the Manikyala gold coins. 

[ This coin is rc-engraved in PI. XXI. fig. 2 ^ and PI* 
XXIX. fig. and also in ^Ariana Antiqua,’ PI. XIV. fig. 9.] 

Obverse. — The Persian head-dress and flowing hair are here appa- 
rent, but on the Keverse the seated prince has rather the Indian 
costume. The characters on both sides are quite distinct, and have 
some similarity to Greek, but they have not yet been interpreted. 
There is a curious symbol upon all this class of coins, resembling a 
gridiron, or key, with sometimes three, sometimes four, prongs. 

MM. Iloinaud and Saint Martin (Journal Asiatique 1831) read part of 
the inscription on the obverse NANOBA0OT. . . .PKIKOT, and on the reverse 
MANAOBA . . ro, but nothing is gained therefrom. They ascribe the coin to Greek 
or Asiatic princes who inherited the authority of Alexander’s successors in the 
countries watered by the Indus. 

[ The obverse legend runs PAO nano pao oohpki kopano ; the 
reverse g.s given above,] 

Fig. 19. — A small copper coin, sent to mo in a letter by Dr. Gerard, 
from the neighbourhood of Manikyala. 

Obverse. — The head of a king, with a kind of glory. 

IIeverse. — A n equestrian figure, with the flowing ribbons of the 
Persian diadem : the characters are here decidedly Greek, and appear 
to form the usual title of ^aa-iK^os ^a(Ti\^wv, 

Fig, 20. — Is a copper coin resembling the last, procured by myself 
at Benares. 

[ These belong to the class of coins that bear the titles of 
snTHP MEPAS BA2IAET2 BASiAEaN without any indication of the 
name of the king.] 

The greater portion of the coins found at Manikyala 
are stated by lieutenant Burnes, to whom a copy of the 
plates of Mr. Wilson’s Essay was sent by post, to have 
figures of a Raja, dressed in a tunic, sacrificing on an altar, 
on the obverse ; and a figure standing by a bull, on the 
reverse (^Asiatic Researches,’ xvii. pL ii. figs. 26 to 30): 
others are found with the impress of an elephant, and 
a kind of dagger (a female figure ?) But as the inscrip- 
tions on these are rather Indian than Greek, I have not 

2 
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included them in the present collection, and beg to refer 
the reader to the ‘Asiatic Eesearches’ and to Colonel 
Tod’s Essay. 


MUHAMMADAN COINAGE OF PERSIA. 

To complete the sketch of Persian coins, it seems 
necessary to offer a few brief remarks on the coinage of 
the Muhammadan powers which succeeded the Sassanian 
dynasty. 

At the period of the promulgation of the religion of 
Muhammad, the money of the Lower Eoman Empire was 
current in all the neighbouring countries, and it was not 
until the Khalifat of Abd-ul-malik, in the year of the 
Hijra 76 (a.d, 695,) according to Marsden, that a distinct 
coinage was instituted with a view of superseding the 
currency of Greek or Byzantine, and Persian, gold and 
silver. 

The circumstances that led to this event are thus 
detailed by the Arabian writers : — “ The Khalif having 
adhered to the practice of commencing his epistles, 
addressed to the Greek Emperor, with the Musalman 
formulary sentence, declaring the unity of the Godhead, 
and the ministry of the prophet ; the Christian monarch 
took offence at what appeared to him an insult, and 
threatened that if it were persisted in, he should 
retaliate, by introducing into the inscriptions on his 
coinage, with a view to circulation throughout the 
dominions of the former, words not likely to be accept- 
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able to the professors of Islaniism'.” This impolitic 
contention produced the effect that might have been 
expected, and Abd-ul-malik determined to be before- 
hand with him in blazoning the creed of the Faithful 
upon a new coin of his own fabrication, and he pro- 
cured the ablest artisans from Damascus to cut the 
dies. Many of the first Muhammadans were however 
scandalized at allowing the sacred name of God to be 
profaned by the contact of impure hands. 

The names of the Arabic pieces of money are 
uniformly inserted in their marginal legend, and are 
all taken from the coins of the Lower Roman Empire. 
Thus the copper piece was called fak from follis ; 
the silver dirham, from drachma, and the gold coin, 
dinar, from denarius, which though properly a 
silver coin, was used generally to denote coins of other 
metals, as the denarius ccris, and the denarius auri, or 
aureus. 

The Society’s cabinet does not possess any of the 
early Muhammadan coins ; but one brought by Lieut. 
Conolly from Persia (fig. 16, PI. I.) will serve as a 
general specimen of all those of the Omiah and ’Abbas 
Khalifs. They contain the date and place of fabrication, 
but not the name of the prince. The coins of the 
Samanian dynasty in Persia differ but little in appear- 
ance ; but they bear the name of the sovereign under 
that of the prophet. The Sultans of the Saljuk dynasty, 


1 Marsden’s ‘Numismata Oriontalia’ xvi. [In addition to the information on this 
subject afforded by A1 Makrizi (Historia Monetae Arabicao, ed. 0. G. Tychsen, 
Rostok, 1797) and other intermediate authors, the reader will find an admirable 
r^sumd of these incidents by M. dc Sauley, in the ‘Journal Asiatique’ of Paris, 
vol. viii. 1839. — E. T.] 
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who wrested the whole of Asia Minor from the Empire 
in the 11th century, struck the emblem of the sun in 
the constellation of the lion upon the obverse of their 
eoin, and these devices have since become well known 
as the chivalric order of distinction in Persia ; its origin 
is refeiTod by Marshman to the horoscope of Ghi'at-ud- 
din Kai Khusrii, who began to reign in 1236. The 
earliest mention of it is in Tavernier’s Travels, 1670. 
The kings of the Turkman or Ortokite dynasty, in the 
13 th eenturj', introduced heads on their coin in imitation 
of the Syro-Macedonian kings, notAvithstanding the sup- 
posed prejudice of the faithful against such devices. 
The Persian term shdh^ ‘ rex,’ ocem’s for the first time in 
this series on the coin of Kutb-ud-din ^azi, A. H. 580. 
The coins of this period are so u-regular, that Christian 
marks and names are sometimes visible on them : 
signs of the zodiac Ai'cre also frequently introduced. 
The Eatimite dynasty restored the primitive form and 
purity of the Kufic inscriptions. Their coins have 
generally more than one concentric circle of inscrip- 
tion. They also exliibit the several localities of Arabia, 
Syria, Egypt, and Sicily. 

The coins of the Il-Khanian or Moghul dynasty of 
Persia, are known by the title of Kaan, Khan, and Sultan 
Ahzem, in connection with the name of the sovereign. 
The writing is generally contained in an ornamental or 
scalloped frame, such as is now common in the coins of 
Persia, Nepal, and other Oriental countries. 

These very general remarks will be sufficient to 
afford a clue to the classification of the coins of Persia, 
when the legbnd may not be sufficiently legible to 
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determine* tliera : the subject has been most ably ex- 
pounded by Mr. Marsden, in the work already quoted 
from ; and to it all must refer who would pursue tliis 
branch of numistatic study. 

Fig. 16. — A silver coin of the Khalifs of the seeonrt century of 
the Hijra, bearing on the areas the usual formulas in the Kufic cha- 
racter, surrounded by the marginal inscriptions here reproduced in 
modern Arabic type : — 

OBVERSE, REVERSE. 
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(Area) JVon est Dem pra'ter Demi unicitm, cui non est socius, 

(Margin) In nomine Dei cusa est Imc drachma in IVdsit. Anno 
129, nono et vicesimo et centesimo. (a.i). 746). 

On the lievcrse is the ordinary inscription, and on the margin a 
quotation from the Kuran (Sura ix. 33). 

(Area) Deus tmus, Deus (cternus, non gignit, et non ei compar iinus, 

(Margin) Muhammad est legatus Dei, qui misit eum cum doctrina 
et religione vera, quo earn exfolleret super religiones omnes si vel refraga- 
rentur associanies. 


In Ilallenbcrg’s ‘ Numismata Oricntalia’ are described 
several coins of the same age, the nearest in point of date 
being one of a. h. 126 (a.d. 743) : Merwan, the son of 
Muliammad, etc , and fourteenth in descent from Omiah, 
came to the I^alifat in A.ii. 127 ; and Avas killed in 132, 
being the last Khalif of that race. 
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Wasit, the town at which the coin was struck, was 
so called, says the same authority, from being half-way 
‘ the middle’) between Basra and Kufa ; it was built 
by Ibn-Gjuzf in a.h. 75, and remained the seat of the 
Khalifs and of the coinage until the ’Abbasidac succeeded 
to the Omiah Khalifs, when the capital was established 
at Muhamraadiah (or Baghdad) as proved by coins 
struck the year 137 a.h. 

In the third volume of the ‘Gleanings,’ Plate XXIII., 
are depicted four Persian gold coins, also brought from 
Persia by Lieut. Conolly, which appear to belong to the 
Saljuk dynasty. In fig. 3, the words ul-malik are legible, 
but it requires some experience in the Kufic character to 
decypher the remainder. 





; *,w o tf, ■ St 
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III.— NOTE ON LIEUTENANT BUENES’ 
COLLECTION OF ANCIENT COINS. 

[JUNE, 1833.] 

Considering the short space of time allowed to a tra- 
veller, in his rapid passage through a foreign country, for 
the pursuit of objects not immediately connected with his 
errand ; and the disadvantages which his own disguise 
and the suspicions of the natives oppose to his search 
after the very rare relics of antiquity which may have 
escaped destruction for twenty eentmies in their country: 
considering, too, that the inhabitants are unable to appre- 
ciate the value of such objects, and mostly ignorant of 
the demand for them among the inquisitive natives of 
the West, Lieut. Bumes may be deemed very successful 
in the store of coins ho has brought back from the Panjab 
and from the valley of the Oxus. 

Of pure Bactrian coins, he will be able to add at least 
three to the cabinets of Europe ; upon one of which the 
name of Euthydemus is quite distinct ; while of the 
Indo-Scythic or subsequent dynasties, his store is so ample 
as to afford ten for the Bombay Literary Society, and as 
many more for our own cabinet ; besides those he takes 
to Europe : and among the latter is one coin of the 
dynasty which supplanted the Macedonian princes of 
Bactria, calculated to excite much curiosity among 
antiquarians. 
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This abstruse subject is already deriving elucidation 
from the discovery of coins in many places, which is a 
forcible proof of the advantage of giving early publicity 
to such discoveries, and to the comments of antiquarians 
upon them. Already has Dr. Swiney at Kamal, following 
up his former researches, fallen upon two silver coins of 
Apollodotus and Menander, neither of them duplicates of 
the two which rewarded Colonel Tod’s labours. I hope 
soon to have it in my power to engrave these coins, as a 
continuation of the plate I am now about to describe in 
illustration of some of Lieutenant Burncs’ collection. 
Captain Wade has also presented me with a few coins 
obtained in his recent tour doAvn the Satlej. To General 
Ventura, however, we still look for our richest harvest, 
because his coins have a definite connection with an 
existing monument ; and when that meritorious officer 
shall see how Lieutenant Bumes has tauglit us to 
appreciate his labours at Manikyala, we hope he will no 
longer think us unworthy of being made the medium of 
their introduction to the knowledge of the world. 

MACEDONIAN AND SYllIAN COINS. 

Hhving given' a type of the coins of Alexander, I 
need not stop to describe those brought from Persia 
by our traveller, a tetradrachma and two small coins of 
that conqueror, in excellent preserv^ation. ‘ 

Captain Wade has presented me with a rarer silver 
coin of Alexander, having a fine juvenile portrait of the 


^ ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society* of Bengal, Vol. II., Hate I. 
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Conqueror before he assumed the horn of Ammon ; and, 
on the reverse, Apollo resting on the peculiar oracular 
scat, holding an arrow pointed downwards, in the right 
hand (denoting clemency) ; his left hand resting upon a 
bow. 

The epigraphe is BASuEns aaehanapot ©eodatopos 
ETEPFETOT. On tlic excrguc, the letter c j and on the 
left, a peculiar three-pronged monogram, resembling the 
letter a. 

This coin is not mentioned by Pinkerton, and would, 
doubtless, be designated by him errr or rarissimus. It 
is engraved as fig. 1 of Plate III. : and was procured in 
Asia Minor by Dr. Martin, the German physician, lately 
in Eanjit Singh’s service, and by him given to Captain 
Wade. 

[ This piece is from one of the mints of Alexander I. (Bala).] 

To return to Lieutenant Bumes’ collection. 

Plate II. Pig. 1, represents one of three beautiful coins of 
Antiochus VI. or Theos, of Syria, during whose war with Ptolemy 
Philadolphus Bactria revolted. These are supposed by Pinkerton to 
exhibit the most perfect examples, both of manly and of monetal beauty, 
to bo found among ancient medals. They are, however, common 
enough. The epigraphe is baxiaeus antioxot Eni*ANOT2. Device — 
Jupiter seated, holding a small Victory. 

[ Antiochus XI. ] 

Fig. 2. — Another Antiochus, probably struck in Parthia, from the 
figure of the javelin-thrower. 

[ On its first publication this coin did not attract the atten- 
tion it has since claimed, in the progress of our knowledge — 
incident to the testimony its reverse device affords, as to the dis- 
tinct supremacy of the Seleucidm in Ariana, as well as in virtue 
of the illustration of subsequent dynastic revolutions evidenced 
in the retention of the identical reverse-die by Diodotus after 
the assertion of his independence. And, although it may be 
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felt to be somewhat in anticipation of any general review of 
Bactrian coinages, which are more largely treated of in Prin- 
sep’s later essays ; yet this clearly seems to be the most appro- 
priate place to dispose of the sequent series of Diodotus’ coins, 
which are united by the one and unvaried bond of similarity 
of type with this, the solitary exemplar of the class that occurs 
among the engravings in this volume. 

The coin figured as No. 1, Plate II. of which we have 
now a second and far more perfect specimen,^ is assigned, on 
historical grounds, to Antiochus II. 0 EO 2 , 280 — 261 b.c., though 
the portrait on the obverse does not altogether coincide with 
the likeness of that king exhibited on his ordinary coins. The 
reverse device is also a novelty in the Sclcucidan series : it 
may be described — 

Nude figure of Jupiter standing; the right arm is upraised in the act of hurling 
the thunderbolt, while the left is covered by the jEgis. An eagle is introduced 
at the foot of the figure. In the field appears the monogram i|i ^ with the legend 
BA2IAEn2 ANTIOXOT. 

The monogram to a certain extent associates these pieces 
with the Bactrian money of Euthydemus, among whose mint- 
marks this and a neaidy similarly fashioned symbol is of fre- 
quent occurrence, while it has not hitherto been discovered on 
coins of more westerly origin. 

I next pass to those pieces of similar type and device which 
bear the name of Diodotus, equally exhibiting the title of 
BA:siAEn2, and but little varied in their die details, except in 


» Reproduced in Burnes’ Bokh^rSi, vol. ii. PL III, Fig. 8 . 

2 Procured by J. Gibbs, Esq., Bombay Civil Service, at Karachi. 

2 This monogram is copied from a cast of Mr. Gibbs* coin. The Bumes coin has 
the inner lines of the figure somewhat jumbled ; but it seems to be wanting in the 
continuity of the perpendicular line, which in the very perfect Euthydemus piece 
in the British Museum, is clearly disconnected between the semicircle and the top of 
the T. Since the above note has been set up in type, I have had an opportunity of 
examining a third coin of this class simultaneously acquired by Mr. Gibbs, and now 
in the possession of Mr, Frere, the Commissioner in Sindh. The obverse of this piece 
is in remarkably fine preservation, and the die execution is literally perfect. The 
reverse has been double-struck, but the legend is distinct, as likewise is the 
monogram in the field as above given. The only portion of the impression that is 
materially obscured is the second monogram placed between the legs of the figure ; 
which, however, seems to be composed of a S enclosed within an O. 
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the introduction of a chaplet below the left arm of the figure 
on the reverse y and the rejection^ or change of the monogram.^ 
Professor Wilson very naturally conjectured^ that as the 
one class composed the Bactrian coinage of Diodotus the 
Satrap, struck in the name of his master, so the other formed 
the consecutive local issue of Diodotus, the independent sove- 
reign ! The simplicity of this arrangement is, however, some- 
what complicated by the discovery of a most important medal 
which connects the names of Diodotus and Agathocles. I 
allow M. Bartholomaei to supply the details of this and his 
other interesting acquisition. 

‘ 1. — Drachme inedite de Diodote I* **- 

‘ Tete diademec dc Diodote, tournee it droite; les cordons du diademe flottent 
par derri^re. 

‘ llevers. — BASIAEHS AIOAOTOT. ‘ (Monnaie) du roi Diodote.' Jupiter nud ct 
debout, vu du dos, dans une attitude menac^ante, brandissant le foudre, qu’il tient 
dans la main droite, Ic bras gauche etendu cnveloppe du pallium en guise d’aegide ; 
a terre, I’aigle a demi eploye. Dans le champ, a gauche, une couronne dc lauriers ; 
^ droite, un monogramme confus ; et plus has, quelque chose d’inecrtaiii. 

‘ Argent : modulo, 4 : poids, 6o grains. 

‘ 2. Tetradrachme inedite, frappee sous le regne d’ Agathocles, en Thoimeur de 
Diodote D- 

‘AIOAOTOT 2r5THP02. ‘ (Eftigie) de Diodote le Sauveur.' Tote diademec dc 
Diodote tournee ii droite, les cordons du diademe flottent par derriere. 

‘ lievers.~BA2IAET0NT02 ArA0OKAEOT2 AIKAIOT. ‘ (Monnaie frappdc) sous 
le r^gne d’ Agathocles le Juste.’ Jupiter nud ct debout, vu du dos, dans une attitude 


* The gold coin in the I'uris collection has no monogram. 

- The monogram on Mr. Bartholomaei’ s drachma is Major Cunningham 

has already published a nearly similar monogram, (Num. Chron. viii. p. 180), 
outlined as FFP, and derived from other specimens of Diodotus’ coinage . 
regarding which he remarks as follows: ‘No. 2., also No. 67 of Frolieh ; Nos. 
6, 9, and 46 of Gough. This occurs on a drachma of Diodotus, and on both 
the silver and copper coins of Seleucus Nicator, but not on those of his successors. 
The natural inference from these facts is, that this monogram represents the name of 
a ci^, which once belonged to the Seleucidae, but was afterwards wrested from them 
by Diodotus. The monogram forms MAPFIANH, the name of the capital of 
Margiana, which was at first called Seleucia Margiane, and afterwards Antiochia 
Margiane ; and which was undoubtedly one of the principal cities belonging to 
Diodotus.’ The configuration of the present monogram and the independent exhibi- 
tion of the r would certainly appear to improve Major’s Cunningham’s position, 
only in this case the cross-line at the top of the M is clearly superfluous. The 
remaining monogram on Diodotus’ proper coins is given by the same author 
as This he proposes to identify as TAAIKANA, Tdlikcm^ which is hardly so 

satisfactory a rendering. 

3 ‘Ariana Antiqun,’ 219, 
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mcna^antc, brandissantlefoudre, qu’iltient de la main droite, le bras gauche etendu, 
enveloppe d’un manteau (pallium) a frange ; a terre, Taiglc k dcmi 4ploye. Dans le 
champ, a gauche, une couronne de lauriers ; a droite, iin monogramme qui ressemble k 
la lettre 4» (assez frequent sur los niedaillcs de la Bactriano) . 

‘Argent: module, 9| : poids, 4 drachmos, 14 grains. “ 

‘La tetradrachme II. a etc evidemment frappee apr6s la mort de Diodote D*. 
La legende du cote de la tetc doime au roi Ic titre de (rc»>Trip Sauveur’) : e’est un hom- 
inage de reconnaissance de la nation, qu’il a delivrec du joug ctrangcr (Prolog. Trog. 
Pomp. XLI. Justinus XLI. c. 4). Co titre de ‘Sauveur’ n’a pas et6 dicte par la 
fiatteric, car la Bactriane devait son existence politique au courage ct k la sagessc do 
Diodote. Si Ton conservait encore quelques doubtes sur le veritable fondatcur de la 
raonarchie bactrienne, la legende de eette medaille, confirmee par Ic temoignage his- 
torique, suffirait pour prouver la verite concernant ce fait.’ (B. Koehne’s ‘ Zeit- 
schrift far Miinz- Siegel- und 'Wappen-kunde/ etc., Berlin, 1843, p. 65). 

M. Bartholonipei^ it will be seen^ considc^rs this medal to 
have been struck in posthumous honour of Diodotus or II. ^ 
during the reign of Agathocles. Professor Lassen prefers to 
suppose that Agathocles reigned over part of Eastern Bactria 
or in Badakhshan, at first in subordination to Diodotus, and 
subsequently as an independent prince ; and that, therefore, 
this coin must be looked upon as having been struck by 
Agathocles while Diodotus was still king, though, possibly, in 
mere nominal acknowledgment of the supremacy of the latter. 

Lassen,^ following Droysen, discovers indication of a lower 
stage of kingly power as implied in the use of the term 
BA2IAET0NT05, when contrasted with the ordinary title of 
BASiAEn^. However, M. Bartholomaci has risen up in his own 
defence, and in this respect, I think, triumphantly demonstrated 
the true value of the word basiaetontos, whatever may be 
said about the inferences he draws in regard to the relative 
positions of the two kings. But this last is far too large a 
subject to be entered upon satisfactorily in these hasty notes, 
so I shall content myself with permitting M. Bartholomsei 
to be heard in his own cause, though not to the extent of the 
thirty-two pages he devotes to his ^ Reponse k M. Droysen.’ " 

* Tbis coin is stated to have been found at Bukh5rk by M, de Khanikoff. 

* ‘ Indische Alterthuraskunde,’ 1852. 

* ‘Notice sur des Medaillcs dc la Bactriane (Reponse a M. Droysen sur scs 
conjectures concernant les premiers rois de la Bactriane).’ ‘Zcitschrift fiir Miinz,’ 
etc., 1846, p. 129. 
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‘ II nous parait tout-a-fait impossible d’admcttrc qu’ Agatboel^s a:t fait frapper 
cette medaillc du vivant dc Diodote et sous son autorite ; comment dans ce cas 
aurait-il pu sc dispenser dc donnor a un souverain plus puissant que lui, et vis-a-vis 
diupiel il sc sorait trouve dans unc certaine dependancc, le titrc de roi ? ce titre que 
Diodote preiiait sur sa propre monnaic ? ‘ ce titre qii’il s’etait arroge, et dont, par conse- 
quent, il devait etre encore bien plus jaloux que les rois hereditaires ? Aucun des 
rois de ces hautcs regions dc I’Asie n'a manque dc s’intituler BA2IAET2 sur sa mon- 
naic. TLs y ont souvent ajoute d’autros cpithetes, mais aucun n’a remplace le 
BA2IAET5 de rigueur. Comment ce vassal ou satrape de Diodote se serait-il permis 
de le priver d’uii titre qu’il s’arrogeait lui-meme ? car le BAISIAETONTOS ne denote 
aucune dcpendance, oomnic semblc le supposer M. Droysen. L’emploi de ce par- 
ticipe est un exonipU' prescpie unique dans la numismatique grccquej^* mais non pas 
dans les inscriptions. C’est memo par ce mot que commence celle de la fameuse 
pierrc dc Rosette.’ p. 144. — E. E.] 


DACTIIIAN COINS. 

Figs. 3, 4, 5, G. — These silver coins, tetradrachms, are known at 
once to be of Bactrian origin, from the sitting figure of Hercules hold- 
ing his club, on the reverse, much in the same posture as that of 
Jupiter on the Syro-Macedonian coins. The epigraphe on Fig. 3, — a 
valuable coin and in fine preservation — is BA2iAEn2 EY0TAHM. . ' of King 
Euthydemus,’ the third king of Bactria. The only coin of this monarch 
hitherto known in Europe is described in MionncEs ^ Description des 
Medailles Antiques,' Pinkerton says it is a gold coin, having ^two 
horsemen with Bactrian tiaras, palms, and long spears ’ on the reverse ; 
it is therefore quite different from the unique specimen before us. 


• It is a question bow far this argument is good and valid. If tbe term SOTHP 
implied so much as our author has previously claimed for it in reference to this very 
Diodotufi, the absence of the title of BA2IAEn2 ne(d not creates any difficulty. This, 
indeed, is th(‘ vievr most in accord with the probabilities of the case. ItT) know 
that Alexander’s generals did not obviously assume the title of King till about 306 b.c. 
Seleucus Nicator’s coins restrict themselves to the BASIAEHS. Antiochus I. 
has ordinarily the same title before his name ; but we have two examples of his 
coinage bearing only the words ANTIOXOT SHTHPOS. (“ This is the same coin 
which Frdlich thought unique, and confirming the assumption of the title of Soter 
to Antiochus I. in his seventh year.” Gough, PI. II., Fig. 13. See also PI. III., 
Fig. 14, Ibid.) Ptolemy I. Soter, after adopting the title of King in 306 b.c., is 
stated to have had divine honours paid to him, as the ‘saviour’ and preserver of the 
Ilbodians in 304 b.c., which is supposed to have been the first occasion of his adop- 
tion of the SHTHP. This term, as in the parallel instance of Antiochus the First, 
we find in independent association with his name, though never in conjunction with 
BA:SlAEnS, which, however, equally holds its place on other mintages. 

Mr. Burgon has pointed out to me a medal which bears materially in favour of 
M. Rartholomsei’s view. I transcribe Mionnet’s notice of it. ‘No. 668, A. K. M. AT. 
KO. ANTflNIN. Tete laur6e et barbue, a droitc. liev. KOMOAO. . BACIAETONTOC 
O. . TOCMOC (sic) ETTTXEI. NIKAIEHN. cn sept ligncs, dans uno couronne de 
laurier.’ Supp. V. p. 105. 
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Fig. 4 has the features of a different prince ; the reverse is, how- 
ever, similar to the last, the three final letters of BASiAEns are visible : 
as are . .hm. . which can only form part, either of Eu^wSHMos, or of 
5HM7;Tpios his son. 

Fig. 5, of which there is a duplicate, is of a similar nature ; the 
features corresponding with No. 3, or Euthydemus. There are two 
others of still ruder fabrication, distinguished by a more projecting 
forehead : they are illegible on the reverse. 

Fig. 6 . — One of two silver tetradachms. These are more like Arsa- 
cidan coins, the stool on which the figure on the reverse sits having 
the form of those depicted in Vaillant. Although the connection with 
the foregoing coins is very strong, the head-dress and formal curls 
appertain to the Persian monarchs. The inscription is in the Pehlvi 
‘character : some of the letters resemble ill-executed Greek, 

These coins are all from Eihoja-o-ban, the ruins of an 
ancient city N.W. of Bukhara, whence numerous gems 
and antiques were also procured. 

[ Since Prinsep wrote this description of Fig. 6 a question 
has arisen as to whether these decidedly ‘ barbarous imitations ’ 
should not be classed under Characcne.* There is much to be 
said in favour of such an assignment, but there are for the 
present many valid reasons against any distinct recognition of 
this derivation. These coins have hitherto, almost without 
exception, been found in sites which associate them with the 
more perfect medals of Euthydemus, or in localities whither 


‘ Professor Wilson’s observations on the attribution of these coins, Avritten in 
1840, are to the following elfect: — 

‘ Nos. 9, 10, PL I. Tetradrachm. Head of king to the right, wearing a sort of 
cap or crown, as well as the fillet. Mev, sitting Hercules ; barbaric inscription. 

‘ These were brought from Bukhfirh by Sir A. Barnes ; and several others pro- 
cured from the same place, as well as from other places north of the IlindO Kush, 
occur in his supplemental collection. They are apparently classed by M. Baoul Bochettc 
with the preceding (J. des Sav., Sept., 1835, p. 515.) They are allied to them by the 
rudeness of their execution, and by the device of the reverse ; but the costume of the 
head is very different from that of Euthydemus, and so is the expression of the face. 
It is also worthy of remark, that they bear a legend which, as far as has yet been 
observed, is always the same. It is so in the two specimens of the Plate j and in one 
represented in Baron Chaudois’ Supplement. He also observes, that the legend ‘ est 
toujours figur5e avec les m^mes caract^res.’ The inscription may possibly be intended 
for ET0TAHMOT, but, if so, the modification of the Greek letters is curious. In the 
rude delineation of the Hercules they resemble the coins of the kings of Characene.’ 
^ Ariana Antiqua,* p. 225. 
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such types might well have found their way. They are dis- 
covered, too, in company not only with the better Greek 
examples of Euthydemus’ mintage, but in conjunction with 
other less imperfect derivations from the normal type, which, 
in their progressive degradation and loss of weight, may well 
have prepared the way for the appearance of the more debased 
specimens ! The device for .the original Euthydemus reverse 
die seems to have been borrowed from the coins of Antiochus 
II. 0EO2, with this difference, however, that while the Club 
of Hercules on the Western money is exaggerated in size and 
extends to the ground by the foot of the figure, the Eastern 
coins reduce it to more reasonable proportions, and ordinarily 
make it rest on the right knee. Unfortunately for any com- 
parisons that we might institute in reference to these die 
details, the Characcnc coins equally share this modification. 
The style of the hair on the obverse of these imitations certainly 
seems to approximate more in character to the Mesopotamian 
type ; but, on the other hand, the bare chin, though not incom- 
patible with a derivation from the latter, is, to speak generally, 
opposed to the prevailing portraiture. 

But to come to a much more important query — that is, in 
what characters are the legends expressed ? Up to a certain 
point they manifestly continue to be copies, more or less frag- 
mentary, from the original Greek ba^iaeh:? et0Tahmot. On 
one coin,^ while the consecutive Greek letters of the title 
are still fairly distinguishable, the name on the opposite side 
of the field is seen to be either much further degraded or else 
it must be supposed to be altered altogether ; for, omitting 
the opening characters, the third, fourth, and fifth letters read 
palpably . . and arc followed by an e, which, however, is 
deficient in its lower line and takes the form of a modern F. 

Next in order, I woxild cite one of Burnes’ coins ^ which, so far, 

^ In the collection of Colonel W. Anderson, C.B., late of the Bengal Artillery. 

® Now in the possession of General Fox. 
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retains traces of the title, in the letters. . ASIA... and exhibits the 
name after the strange fashion here represented [liSSiH*].* This 
piece would almost seem to exemplify one of the starting-points 
of the progressive degradation towards the fixed ^ barbarous ’ 
legend, indicated in the Baron Chaudois’ remark as ^toujours 
figurt^e avec les memes caracteres,’ which is only found in 
association with an obverse of extensively degraded type, 
remarkable for the spiked and bossed helmet with protective 
cheek-plates — the whole of which may, perchance, be only 
designed to represent a very barbarous rendering of an ordi- 
nary head of hair ! In examining these legends, a very strik- 
ing coincidence presents itself, which, although it may eventu- 
ally prove to be purely imaginary, is entitled to a certain 
degree of notice in this place. A comparison of this writing 
with the legends on three very opposite classes of coins, displays 
an identity in the opening word in each that may well excite 
surprise. The coins referred to are — 

1st. Those classed under fig. 9, pi. II. 2nd. Those 
figured as No. 10 in Dr. Scott’s paper on ^ Regal Coins of 
Mesopotamia.’ ^ 3rd. A certain class of Indo-Sassanian 
money.® 

Dr. Scott has proposed to render the word on the Meso- 
potamian money as wditd, Mosk&, and such the first four letters 
on the coins under review will fairly answer to, if tried by 

' The first of these characters, it will be observed, is an Arian 7) ; other letters of 
this alphabet find their way into the mixed legends, but not so frequently among 
those that, as it were, lead up to the transition point. On a coin of Colonel 
Anderson’s this 'h recurs in a similar position in the general legend, while the 
BASIAEOS line ends with On one of General Fox’s coins the nominal legend 

opens (reading Seraitically) with a figure like a Parthian rr h : this is succeeded by a 
facsimile of the third letter of the fixed debased legend (‘Ariana Antiqua,’ I. 9) ; next 
follow the well-formed Arian characters hT ; after these come two semicircular 
strokes that indicate an Jd, in Sassanian : and the whole concludes with an Arian 
P, which may equally stand, in the interchange of alphabets, for a Parthian n T. 

The heads on the obverse of both these coins continue to display fair artistic 
execution, and are but little removed from the Greek model. 

2 Numismatic Chronicle, XVIII., p. 34. 

Unpublished : East India House Collection. 
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Aramaean tests.^ In like manner the opening letters of the 
Phcnnician-looking money, in a specimen quoted below (p. 34 ), 
may be accepted for the moment, as representing similar 
sounds. The Sassanian mintages, while reproducing the same 
initial character, merge the Aramaean m, or d, into the simili- 
tude of an early Pehlvi ^ s. The third letter is also more 
Sassanian than the Semitic :d k of the other series, though, 
strange to say, the fourth character, if it be read as an w a at 
all, must needs be referred back to the Aramaean category. 
The most obvious and satisfactory way of disposing of the 
difficulty would be to propose to consider the four letters as 
representing the word malkd^ only that there is scarcely 
authority for the liberty that would thus have to be taken with 
the Mesopotamian u?, even if the Sassanian legend, supposing 
it to be analogous, did not leave the balance of evidence against 
such an alteration. 

The identities cease with these letters, and it would be 
hazardous to suggest any reasonable reading for the con- 
cluding portion of the legend on the debased coins unless, 
indeed, it is permissible to conjecture Esak, or Asak, 

for Arsaces, in which case it will be necessary, for con- 
sistency’s sake, to revert to the reading of malkd for the 
initial title ; otherwise it will be difficult to reconcile the 
use of two differently shaped, and conflictingly derived 5’s 
on one and the same coin. — E.T.] 

Fig. 8 was obtained from the same place. A gold coin of one of 
the Sassanian kings of Persia, supposed to be Sapor (Shapur). The 
name and titles are very distinct in the Pehlvi character- It is re- 
markable that the usual supporters of the fire-altar, two priests or 
kings, are omitted ; unless indeed the rude ornaments on each side are 
intended to represent human figures holding swords. A silver Sassa- 
nian coin delineated in Hyde's ' Religio Veterum Persarura ’ has 

^ [ It will be necessary to accept the earlier PhcEmician forms of o, rather thiiii 
the more positive Aramman type of this letter, in justification of the proposed reading. 
The 3 is also somewhat arbitrarily assigned ; and the final O Aramieaii » it has 
more the similitude of a Bactrian p, or Parthian n % than a true Syriac «.] 


3 
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similar supporters. Lieut. Bumes has also a silver Sassanian coin ; it 
is curious, from the contoiu* of the fire- altar being fashioned into a 
human profile ; it was found at Khiva. I have not room to insert it. 

[ The obverse may be supposed to bear the usual legend 
of Sapor (see p. 14, ant^ more or less defectively expressed. 
The writing on the reverse is difficult to read from the engrav- 
ing, but it will be suflicient to indicate that the usual legend is 

/ Niiwdzi > ShahpiihaH 

I originally suggested the identity of the latter word with 
(Arab. ^ a fire temple.’^ Dr.Mordtmann, in a 

later publication on Sassanian coins,^ w’hile concurring in the 
decipherment, derives the word from ^ ^ to 


praise.’ In the later specimens of this reverse type 
is occasionally replaced by either 

— E.T.] 



Fig. 9. — One of twenty small Sassanian copper coins, which are 
very abundant in the same neighbourhood. They have a good head 
on the obverse, and a very rudely executed fire-altar on the reverse. 


[ I am fortunate in being able to quote, in illustration of this 
class of copper money an unique silver coin of analogous 
type, lately brought from India by Major Cunningham, and 
now in the British Museum. 

The reverse legend of this piece is reproduced in the ac- 
companying woodcut, ^ , which, in con- 

nexion with my remarks on the ^ barbarous imitations ’ of the 
Eufhydemus type, I would venture, with due reserve, to tran- 


^ [ ^Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,* xiii. 386 (1852).] 

2 [ ‘Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgenlandischcn Gcscllschaft,* 1854, p. 32.] 

^ [ These copper coins are not uncommon in Northern India, but as far as my 
own experience extends, they are usually met with as isolated specimens, as if 
their point of issue had been elsewhere ; on the other hand, to judge of the localities 
whence the other specimens of the class have been obtained, there is no reason to 
refer their origin to any Mesopotamian site.] 
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scribe into modern characters, as malkd m'lkaL On 

the copper coins the legends are less definite, and seem to vary 
extensively in the expression of the several letters. On a speci- 
men in our National collection, I observe that the second letter 
is fashioned exactly after the manner of a Palmyrene ^ } The 
fourth character of the silver coin again is often merged, on the 
copper specimens, into an apparent pedestal for the fire-altar, 
though at times it takes the shape of a more modern Aramaean 
D , the acceptance of which, however, as such, would necessitate 
a modification of the value already assigned to the older form 
of that character. To continue these comparisons, I find many 
of the copper pieces replacing the second d of the silver ex- 
emplar by a character identical, in their several independent 
series, with the outline given to the second and likewise to the 
eighth or final consonant. In some cases the three letters 
follow uniformly the design of the concluding figure above 
delineated ; and again — in the specimen from which I cite the 
Palmyrene b — there is an equal consistency of form pervading 
the three characters, though, as has been remarked, the type of 
that character diflfers materially from the more common design. 

Further, it is to be noted, that the copper coins usually 
render the second o in complete identity with the first letter of 
that value, omitting altogether the conjoined letter I have 
transcribed as » ^ ; though leaving traces of an initial mark, 
such as occurs on the first d in the facsimile inserted above.^ 
In these cases, therefore, the preferable reading would be 
b:3b malak lakal ; whether these words by^ and Jjd!? are de* 
signed to represent names it is difficult to say ; but supposing 
them by any hazard to constitute a portion of a mere titular 
legend, it is singular to note how near the byr^ approaches to 
the Greek MErAAOT — E.T.] 


1 [ Geseniue, pi. V. Klaproth: <Aper<;u/ pi. xi.] 

2 f Klaproth gives a character very similar to this uiKlcr his Babylonian heading, 

to which he assigns a value of rr //. ‘ Aper^u/ pi. xi. I prefer the 5 . gee JDr. 

Scott’s coin of Ibilna.] 
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¥m. 7. — A square capper coin from Shorkot, a fortress twenty 
miles from the junction of the Jelum and the Chundb (the Hydaspes 
and Acesines), where Alexander lost his fleet in a storm. It is by 
some thought to be the fortress of the MaUi, in the assault of which he 

was wounded. All that can be read of the inscription is BASiAEns 

On the other side the inscription is in Pehlvi. This coin may be 
ascribed with tolerable certainty to Menander, both because it resem- 
bles in shape the coin of that prince in Colonel Tod’s plate, and because 
the three flrst letters of the word which follows baisiaem have much 
the appearance of nik, or nikatopos, the epithet applied to Menander, 
according to Schlegel, ^Journal Asiatique,’ Nov. 1828. The stand- 
ing figure, however, on the obverse, and the curious emblem on the 
reverse, supposed by Colonel Tod to be a portable altar, agree rather 
with his coin of ApoUodotus. 

[ This is a common type of a coin of ApoUodotus ; the 
name is legible in the Arian character on the reverse.] 

Plate III. Fig. 2. — I must here introduce a coin procured from 
the same place by General Ventura, for which I am indebted to 
Captain Wade ; it is a copper or brass coin of Antiochus, ^ ba^iaeus 
ANTioXor,’ with a Grecian head on the obverse, and the perspective 
view of the after-part of a boat on the reverse : the tiUer of the rudder 
is worked from behind, as is even now the case in the river craft of 
the Indus. (A coin of Antiochus III. Magnus, dated Piz =117 = 
B.c. 196.) 

A ruby seal antique [pi. iii., 3], with a well-executed 
head of a Grecian female, was found at the same place. 

Figs. 11, 12, 13, 15. — The series of smaU copper coins found near 
Maniky41a, and generally throughout Upper India, which have a head 
on the obverse and a Bactrian horseman on the reverse, maybe referred 
to the reign of Eucratides I., since the gold coin from the neighbour- 
hood of the Caspian Sea, described by Bayer, as having the same 
device on the reverse, bears in legible characters the epigraphe, ‘ of the 
great King Eucratides.’ Our coins of this type have never shewn us 
more than the words ^King of kings,’ and in most of them (as fig. 13, 
BAciAET baciaet) the Greek is so corrupted as to give the idea of a 
later epoch. 

[ Figs. 11 and 12 wiU be seen to bear the name of Ayasa 
or Azes on the reverse. On fig. 16 the designation is less 
distinct. Fig. 13 is a coin of the ^nameless king/ fig. 20, 
page 17.] 
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The type of the horse seems to have prevailed long 
afterwards in that part of the world, as fig. 14 evinces : 
it is a Hindu coin of much later, though of unknown, 
date. The Hagan' letters appear to be part of a larger 
inscription : their purport is therefore uncertain. 

[Professor Wilson ('Ariana Antiqua/ p. 432) reads the 
Persian legend on the obverse of this coin as jJ! j Ui jJl 
Ndsir ud-dunid wa ud-din. And Major Cunningham has'' 
independently deciphered* the Panjabi impression on the 
reverse, which he describes as ‘ Nigari legend in characters 
of middle age, approaching Bengdli in form.’ ^ , 

Sri Mohamad Katalak. He assigns the entire class of these 
not uncommon coins to Saif-ud-din-Mohammed Kuttugh Khdn, 
who revolted in the year a.d. 1255 against the government 
of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, the Pathan Sultdn of Dihli. — E.T.] 

Fig. 10. — Jh. copper coin procured by Lieut. Bumes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Manikyala. 

Obveese. — A. king or warrior holding a spear in the left hand ; and 
with the right sacrificing on a small altar (?). Epigraphs, bacia?tc 
BAC KANHPKOT. 

Beveese . — A priest or sage standing, and holding a flower in his 
right hand ; a glory encircles his head ; on|[the left, the letters nanaia 
— on the fight, the usual Bactrian monogram with four prongs. 

This coin is of very great value, from the circum- 
stance of its being the only one, out of many discovered 
in the same neighbourhood, upon which the characters 
are sufficiently legible to afford a clue to the prince’s 
name. In the onset, however, we are disappoiuted to 
find that none of the recorded names of the Bactrian 
kings at all resemble that before us ; yet there can be 
no doubt about any letter but that preceding kot, which 

^ [‘Journal of the Archeeological Society of Dihli,* September, 1849 , p. 38 . 
This Society has as yet only put forth two numbers of its ‘ Joumai*] 
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may be either e, p, or c.‘ By assuming this latitude in 
the reading, I discovered a name which would agree, as 
nearly as it could be expressed in Greek, with KANneKor 
or kanhckot; and should my conjecture prove correct, 
the discovery of this coin will be hailed as of the greatest 
value by all who are engaged in the newly-developed 
study of Bactrian antiquity. The coin was first placed 
with the Society by Lieutenant Bumes, but, seeing its 
value, I thought it but just, after taking impressions and 
drawings of it, to place it in the discoverer’s hands, for 
the personal satisfaction of numismatologists in Europe. 
I suppose it to be a coin of Kanishka, a Tartar or Scythic 
conqueror of Bactria. 

According to Mr. Csoma de Koros, the name of 
Kanishka occurs in the Tibetan works as a celebrated 
king in the north of India, who reigned at Kapila, which 
is supposed to be in Eohilkhand, or near Hardwar. His 
reign dates about 400 years after Sakya, when the fol- 
lowers of the Buddha religion had become divided into 
eighteen sects (the Sakya tribes, or Sacae) under four 


1 By way of convenience to those who have not the power of reference respecting 
the history of Bactria, to which I may often have to allude in the discussion of 
these coins, I subjoin a catalogue of its kings, according to the authority of Schlegel: 
* Jonmal Asiatique,* 1828, p. 326. 


B. C. 265. Theodotus I. 

243. Theodotus II. 

220. Euthydemus of Magnesia. 

195. .^oUodotus Soter. 
M^enander Nikator. 

Heliocles Dikaios. 

Demetrius. 

181. Eucratides I. 

146, Eucratides II. 


Fixed historically by Strabo, etc. 

Alluded to by Plutarch, Trogus and 
Arrian, their corns prevalent in Baroach, 
A.D. 200. 

On the authority of Visconti and Mion- 
net, from a single ‘medal. 

Son of Euthydemus, doubtful if he 
reiraed in Bactria. 

Artemidorus calls him the ‘ Great King.' 

Murdered his father and was himself 
slain. 


126. Destruction of the empire by the Tatars and the Scythians or Saca). 
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principal divisions, of which the names, both Sanskrit 
and Tibetan, are on record.* 

In Mr. Wilson’s Chronological Table of the History 
of Kashmir (‘Asiatic Eesearches,’ xv., p. 81) we find 
‘Hushca, Jushca, and Canishca,’ three Tatar princes, 
who succeeded Domodara, in the kingdom of Kashmir, 
either reigning successively or synchronously. They 
introduced the Buddha religion under a hierarch named 
Kagaijuna, and were, according to the ‘ Raja Tarangini,’ 
of Turushea or Tatar origin. The Sanskrit MS. places 
their reign 150 years before Sacaysinha (or Sakya Singh), 
but the learned translator in a note proves that the text 
was at first misunderstood, and that the passage intended 
to express ‘ 1 50 years after the emancipation of the lord, 
Sakya Sinha.’ 

The epoch of Sakya (the fifth Buddha, or Gautama) 
is determined by concurrent testimony of the Ceylonese, 
Siamese, Pegu, Birmese, and Chinese eras, which are all 
founded on the birth or death of the Buddha legislator, 
and, though all difiering more or less, concur in placing 
him between the limits of 544 and 638 years b.c. : the 
Raj Guru of Asam, a pandit well versed in Buddlia 
literature, fixes the Kirwan or emancipation of Sakya- 
Muni in 520 b.c.^ Taking, then, from this epoch an 
interval of four hundred years to the reign of Kanishka, 
the latter would fall near the end of the second century 
B.C. We know from other sources, that the overthrow 
of the Bactrian dynasty by the Scythian or Sakyan 
tribes happened in 134 b.c. (125 by Schlegel.) The pre- 


1 Csoma’s ‘ Life of Sakya,’ MS. 


2 ‘ Oriental Magazine,’ iv. 108, 
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sent coin, therefore, confirms the fidelity of the ‘ Kaja 
Tarangini’ as a historical work, and leaves no doubt of 
the epoch of Sakya. 

Mr. Wilson finds grounds for throwing back the ter- 
mination of the reign of Abhimanya, Canishca’s successor, 
from B.c. 118, as given in the ‘Eaja Tarangini,’ to b.c. 
388, because ‘ Kashmir became a Buddha country under 
Tatar princes shortly after the death of Sakya ; ’ but 
from Mr. Csoma’s subsequent examination of the Tibetan 
sacred books, in which the three periods of their compi- 
lation are expressly stated — ‘ first, under Sakya himself 
(520 — 638 B.C.), then under Asoka, king of Pataliputra, 
110 years after the decease of Sakya; and, lastly, by 
Kanishka, upwards of 400 years after Sakya ’ — little 
doubt can remain that the epoch as it stands in the 
‘Eaja Tarangini’ is correct. 

There are other circumstances connected with the 
Bactrian coins, which tend to confirm the supposition of 
a Buddhist succession to the Greek princes. In the first 
place, the reverse ceases to bear the formerly national em- 
blem, the Bactrian horseman with the Macedonian spear, 
and in its place a sage appears holding a fiower, and 
invariably having a glory round his head, proving him 
to be a sacred personage secondly, although upon the 
first coins of the dynasty we find the inscription in 
Greek characters (a custom which prevailed under the 
Arsacidse also, and continued under the first Sassanian 
princes) ; still upon coins of the same device, but 
probably of later fabric, we find the same kind of 

1 See Colonel Tod’s coins 11, 14; Mr. Wilson’s plates, figs. 1, 2, 6, 7 ; and 
* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vol. ii., plate ii. figs, 17, 18. 
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character which appears upon the Dihli and Allahabad 
pillars : — ^the same which is found at Ellora and in 
many ancient caves and temples of Central India, and 
is held in abhorrence by the Brahmans, as belonging 
to the Buddhist religion.* 

I need not repeat Mr. Wilson’s opinion, drawn from 
other grounds, that the tope of Manikyala, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which these coins are found, is a Buddhist 
monument, but it receives much confirmation from the 
discovery of this coin of the Sakyan hero, Kanishka. 

Having thus far endeavoured to reconcile the coin 
before us, and others of the same class, to the Sakyan 
dynasty, to which the term Indo-Scythic very aptly 
applies ; we may reasonably follow up the same train by 
ascribing the next series, which exhibit, on the reverse, 
a Brahmam bull, accompanied by a priest in the common 
Indian dlwtiy as the coins of the Brahmanical dynasty, 
which in its turn overcame the Buddhist line. Colonel 
Tod includes these coins in the same class as the last, 
and adduces his reasons for referring them to Mithridates, 
or his successors of the Arsacidan dynasty, whose do- 
minions extended from the Indus to the Ganges, and to 
whom Bactria was latterly tributary. Greek legends of 
the ‘ King of kings,’ etc., are visible on some, and what 
he supposes to be the Pehlvi characters on the reverse : 


' See translation of portions of the Salsette and Ellora inscriptions by Major 
Wilford, ‘ Asiatic Eesearches/ v. 140, which shews them all to refer by name to 
Sakya. Mr. A. Sterling, ‘Asiatic Researches,' xv. 314, says of some similar in- 
scriptions on the Udaya Giri Hill in Orissa : — ‘ The Brahmans refer the inscription 
with horror and disgust to the time when the Buddhist doctrines preyailed. ican^ 
not, however, divest myself of the notion that the character has some connection 
with the ancient Prhkrit, and I think an explanation is to be looked for only from 
some of the learned of the Jain sect.’ What has become of the key to this and 
other ancient Sanskrit dphabets, which WUford says he fortunately discovered in 
the possession of an ancient sage at Bcn&res ? 
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but I incline to think these characters of the Dihli type, 
and the Bactrian monogram should decide their locality. 
Mr. Wilson and Schlegel both call them Indo-Scythic, 
and the latter, with Colonel Tod, names the figure 
‘ Siva with his bull Nandi.’ ‘ Schlegel thinks it curious 
that such marks of the Hindu faith should appear on 
these Tatar coins, but, considering the Indian origin of 
the Sacee, does not this rather prove the same of their 
successors, instead of their Tatar descent ? It is more 
curious that the fire-altar should continue on all of the 
series, but the fact of its being a fire-altar at all is still 
matter of great uncertainty. 

Fig. 16. — Copper coins of this device are met with throughout 
Tipper Hindustan : — they constitute the third series of Colonel Tod’s 
plate, and some in his possession have decided Greek characters upon 
them. On the obverse is the same warrior with spear and altar. On 
the reverse is what he supposes to be a priest about to sacrifice the 
bull ; but in the coin before us the dhoti is so precisely the costume of 
the Brahmans, that he inclines rather to look upon the animal (especially 
as he has the hump) as the sacred bull of this country ; denoting the 
prevalence or predominance of the Brahmanical faith in the Indian 
dependencies of Menander or Eucratides’ dominion. 

Fio. 18. — This type of coin is, if anything, more common than the 
last : and the inscriptions are no longer Greek ; but either of the un- 
known character of the Dihli column, or genuine Hindi. The figure 
astride upon the elephant is always much out of proportion, and the 
Raja with the altar more rudely executed. The elephant is, like the 
horse, preserved in subsequent coins of the Hindus ; thus 

Fig. 1 7 represents one of these procured by Lieutenant Bumes in 
his tour. The same device is still common in Southern India. The 
form of the IS'agari characters on this and Fig. 14 agrees with those on 
copper grants of land 700 or 800 years old. 

[Professor Wilson discovers the name of Sri Vanka-deva 


^ ‘ Ce qui me parait la clrconstance la plus rcmarquablo dans ces medailles, co 
sent ces preuves du culte brakmanique adopts par les rois Tartares. Tls regnaient 
done certainement sur dcs provinces oix ce culte 6tait etabli.* — ‘ J ournal Asiatique,’ 
Nov. 1828. 
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on these coins Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 430). I myself formerly 
accepted this reading, ' and was inclined to identify the 
monarch so designated with the last of Albirums Kutur 
kings, whose name is given in the Arabic texts as 
Kanak^ or Gang (the ^Kank’ of M. Reinaud’s French trans- 
lation),^ but I confess that there are difficulties in the way 
of the association ; and, moreover, the name, in its Sanskrit 
form, is by no means assured, as it may be interpreted in 
various ways, but preferably, I think, varka. It has been 
proposed to render the name as pakka^ but to this tran- 

scription there are manifest objections, as it is usual to duplicate 
the ^ by a second character similar to the leading form of that 
letter. This practice, at all events, will be seen to have been 
followed in the majority of Indian inscriptions. (See Gupta coins, 
^ Ariana Antiqua,’ plate xviii., fig. 4 ; also Allahabad Inscrip- 
tion, plate Iv., vol. vi., ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
Gaya Inscriptions, ibidj plate xxxiv., etc.) Again, in regard to 
the initial /?, whatever may be the authoritative form of that 
letter, it is sufficient to say, in justification of my reading, that 
the outline of the character on the several coins almost uniformly 
agrees with that of the final ^ z? in deva. But as I shall have 
to revert to this description of coins under Article XI., I defer 
any further remarks to the more appropriate occasion. — E.T.] 

I do not mention Lieutenant Bumes’ Muhammadan 
coins, as it is better to keep them distinct from the pre- 
sent engrayed series, to which I may have soon to add 
a valuable supplement, containing a selection from Dr. 
Swiney’s and General Ventura’s discoveries. My task 
increases upon me daily, but I shall be amply rewarded 

1 ‘ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,* ix., 179.] 

2 [< Jhmi*-ul-tawhrikh,' etc., quoted in the ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,* 
ix., 194.] 

3 r‘ Fraerraens Arabes et Persans relatifs a Tlnde,* ‘Journal Asiatique,* 4th series, 
vol. iv., 1844.] 
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if my humble notice of the discoveries of others shall, 
by connecting them with ancient history, eventually turn 
these most interesting reliques to the true end of numis- 
matic study. 
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IV.— BACTRIAN AND INDO-SCYTHIC COINS— 

continued. 

[AUGUST, 1833.] 

The present plate introduces us to some of the coins 
of Dr. Swiney’s collection, alluded to in my last article. 
It is as well to premise that all order of arrangement is 
out of the question where new objects are every day 
dropping in, and where the epoch of so many of our 
coins is not yet satisfactorily ascertained. Thus it 
happens that although headed ‘ Bactrian,’ the last plate, 
as well as the present, contains coins of other dynasties. 

Dr. Swiney pursued a course very similar to that 
of Colonel Tod in forming his collection: — ‘The plan 
I have foimd most successful under favourable circum- 
stances of locality, or where no one has already explored 
the same ground, (and I have followed it many years 
before I heard of Colonel Tod’s eminent success in the 
same pursuit,) is this : upon the line of march I employ 
an intelligent servant, generally a Musalman tailor, to 
buy up old paisa, which the haniyas in some towns are 
in the habit of putting aside as useless, perhaps from 
fether to son, and which rarely see the light except on 
occasions of this sort. Out of some dozens procured in 
tbiH manner for as many current paisa, a few may be 
sufficiently curious to reward the trouble of search. 
Such beautiful coins as Lieut. Bumes bought back mth 
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him from the Panjab and Oxus are no longer to be pro- 
cured in India ; indeed ancient silver coins are of very 
great raiity compared either with those of gold or copper, 
and the only two Bactrian coins I have been so fortunate 
as to discover, were obtained out of the limits of our 
provinces.’ 

I have not attempted to engrave any of the numerous 
sketches of his antiques which Dr. Swiney has been so 
obliging as to forward, but have confined myself to those 
of which he has sent sealing-wax impressions, or paper 
casts made in the school-boy fashion (but not to be 
despised on that account), by wrapping the coin in 
several folds of paper, and rubbing the exterior with a 
key or hard blunt point. 

BACTEIAN COINS, PLATE III. 

Pigs. 1, 2, and 3 are described at pages 25 and 35. 

Pig. 4. — small silver coin of ApoUodotus, weighing 36 grs, 

Obveese. — Head with diadem and fillets, and a neckcloth, inscription 
circular, close but quite distinct ; aiioaaoaotot BASiAEn^ SOTHPOS 
KAi ♦lAonATOPOX. The introduction of the conjunction kai I do not 
remember to have seen on any other Greek coin. 

Reveese. — Minerva Promachos. On the right is a singular mono- 
gram (No. 4 of the series at the foot of the plate), differing widely from 
that of Colonel Tod’s coin of the same king (No. 6 of the same series). 
The legend is distinct but illegible, and agrees in character with that 
upon many of the bull and elephant coins. (See Wilson’s plates, figs. 
3, 4, 31 ; Tod, figs. 11, 12, etc.) 

The native who brought this coin to Dr. Swiney 
stated that it was procured by him at a town called 
Kaital, in the Sikh territory, not far from Kamal. 

Fig. 5. —A coin of Menander, agreeing in its general features with 
the last; weight, 34 grains. 

(Ibveese. — A well-executed and intelligent face, with the diadem ; 
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latter part of the inscription not very distinct, menanapot ba2IAEA:S 
2nTH(P02 ?) 

Eevekse. — Minerva wielding the bolts of Jove. The monogram 
(No. 5) resembles the last, without the hook (unless the hook below, 
as I at first supposed, forms a part of it) ; one half of the inscription 
consists of the same letters as appear on the coin of Apollodotus : it 
must, therefore, be the native title equivalent to ^acriAcws coornpos. 

This coin was purchased of a sarraf in the bazar at 
Subathu. 

In favour of these two coins I may venture to repeat 
the remarks of Professor Schlegel, on the equally valu- 
able pair discovered by Colonel Tod : — ‘ These two 
medals are beyond all price, as much for their admirable 
preservation as for their extreme rarity and their import- 
ance to history.’ And I shall make no apology for also 
translating the Professor’s learned commentary on that 
part of the Bactrian history connected with them, at 
length, as much more satisfactory than a partial gleaning 
or plagiarism of his remarks, which so well exemplify 
the use nf numismatology in correcting the vagaries of 
historians : — 

‘ In the profound obscurity which enyclopes the history of Bactria, we must cull 
with care all that can throw the least light upon it. 

‘We find only two passages in ancient authors which mention king Apollodotus. 
Arrian, the reputed writer of the ‘ Periplus/ says, ’ A0* ol fiexpt vvv iv BapvydCois 
iraXai ol irpox«pov(ri ^paxp^^y ypdfifAa(rtv *EWriPiKOis iyK€xapotrYiJL4vaif MffrjpLa rwv 
/i€T* *A\4(aydpoy fi€$a(ri\€vK6r6ov ’AitoAAoSotoi; koI M^vdydpov. ‘For this reason 
even now ancient drachmae are current at Barygaza {Bhrigu-gdcha or Baroach), 
bearing, in Greek characters, the stamp of the kings who reigned after Alexander, 
Apollodotus and Menander.’ 

The two coins now brought to light, agree better 
with this passage from Arrian than those of Colonel Tod, 
on account of their exact similarity, which would allow 
them naturally to be coupled together in speaking of 
them. 

‘ The other passage concerning Apollodotus is from the summary of the histmy 
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of Trogus Ponipeius, wMch is placed at the head of the abridgment of J ustin : 
Prolog. Ixxi. 

‘ Deinde, quo rege pugnante, Scythicse gentes, Sarancac et Asiani Bactra occupa- 
vere et Sogdianos. Indie® quoque res addit®, gest® per Apollodotum et Menandrum 
reges eorum.* 

‘ The printed editions have ‘ Apollodorum/ which was corrected by the learned and 
judicious Bayer, on the authority of the ‘ Periplus.* This reading is now fully con- 
firmed by a medal (two), an authentic and public monument. Vaillant and 
Longuerue suspected a corruption of the text, and sought to correct it in another 
way. They thought that the name of Apollodotus, the historian of the Parthian 
and Bactrian kings, had been confounded with that of a king ; and Longuerue pro- 
posed to read ‘ex Apollodoro, gest® per Menandrum et Eucratidam, reges eorum/ 
This is not correcting, but disfiguring arbitrarily, an ancient text ; and yet the 
latest editor of Justin in France, M. Lemaire, recommends this unwarrantable 
conjecture ! 

* Bayer, however, while he reinstates Apollodotus, disputes his title to the king- 
dom of Bactria, which Colonel Tod, again, vindicates with reason. Bayer would 
make him one of those Greek kings who, at that epoch, reigned separately over a 
part of India, such as Demetrius, son of Euthydemus. This is, in the first place, 
contrary to the text of Trogus Pompeius : for the word eorum applies to Bactra et 
Bogdianos. The coin confirms this refutation, for by what motive should a Greek 
king, not having possession of Bactria, put a legend in Bactrian characters on the 
reverse of his coin ? I call them so, without prejudice to the question of the 
language to which they may belong. Certainly they are not Sanskrit : they have 
a strong resemblance to those on the early Sassanian medals. The credit of 
decyphering them is reserved for scholars acquainted with Zend and Pehlvi. 

‘To escape from this objection, we must suppose that Apollodotus reigned in the 
eastern provinces of the ancient Persian empire, south of Bactria. The medal of 
Demetrius, son of Euthydemus, discovered by Baron Meyendorf, briars a Greek 
legend, fiaciKtats ArjfjL'fjrptov ; the empire of India is designated by the skin of an 
elephant’s head with which the portrait of the prince is adorned. 

‘ Apollodotus, therefore, must be admitted among the kings of Bactria. The 
celebrated Visconti has endeavoured to assign his probable place in Bayer’s ‘ Chro- 
nological Canon of Six Kings,* the dates of which are, however, mostly conjectural : 
lie places him after Euthydemus [see p. 38], and both the authorities quoted above 
agree in placing him before Menander. Now Menander certainly reigned between 
Euthydemus and Eucratides; but Visconti will not allow the latter to follow 
Menander directly : he makes a place between their reigns for Heliocles, whose 
name is only known from one medal bearing the inscription 0a(ri\4u)s *H\iok\€ovs 
diKalov, and pronounced by Mionnet to be of Bactrian fabric, merely from analogy to 
other coins of the same locality — an argument by no means conclusive. When a 
coin of Heliocles shall be discovered in India or Tartary, we may grant his title to 
the Bactrian throne. 

‘ It is difficult to assign the exact limits of the Indian dominions of the Bactrian 
monarchs, or of their contemporaries, who reigned in India itself. The ancients use 
the word India vaguely, and sometimes make it comprise the Persian provinces north- 
west of the Indus. The conquests of the Bactrians may have been made in two 
directions: — One, towards the east by the Panjhb, and onwards; the other, by 
following the course of the Indus. The expedition of Seleucus Nicator was directed 
towards the Ganges ; by his treaty with Chandragupta, king of the Prasii (people of 
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the East), lie gave up some provinces, and received a number of elephants in exchange. 
It is probable that the first kings of Bactria, on declaring themselves independent, 
took possession of what remained of Alexander's conquests in the Panjfib.' (Dr. 
Swiney's coins confirm their domination there, as far as the presence of medals can 
do so.) ‘At any rate, the third king, Euthydemus, in his treaty with Antiochus the 
Great, by which treaty his independence was acknowledged, gave up all his elephants. 
This proves two points : first, that Euthydemus had provinces, or at least subjects, in 
India proper ; second, that his rule was not extensive, for the elephants were few in 
number ; added to those given by Sophagascnus to Antiochus, they made but 150, 
whereas Scleucus received 400 from Chandragupta. 

‘ Antiochus* expedition was brilliant, but it procured him little solid advantage 
beyond the acquisition of these war elephants. After his campaign against Euthydemus 
and Sophagascnus he repassed the Indus, and returned by way of Arachosia and 
Carmania to the western scat of his empire.* (Was it after this expedition that he 
struck the coin represented in figure 2, depicting the stem of a boat of the river 
Indus ? ) 

‘ Euthydemus may have profited by the distance of Antiochus, and the decline of 
his strength, to deprive him of the provinces situated along the Lower Indus. It is 
certain that Demetrius reigned there, I think, first as governor in the name of his 
father ; afterwards as an independent king. Demetrius did not succeed Euthydemus 
in Bactria ; his absence, perhaps, allowed his competitor to supplant him. If 
Demetrius had not been in possession at the death of his father, with what force 
could he have conquered these vast provinces, when the army of Bactria was at the 
command of a rival ? It is he, no doubt, who founded the city of Demetrias in 
Arachosia, the name of which is preserved in the geographical work of Isidorus. 
Thence his dominions extended to the Delta of the Indus. 

‘ Trogus Pompeius ascribes exploits in India to Apollodotus and Menander ; 
Strabo also to the latter. Their conquests, then, must have been towards the 
Panjfib, since they would have come into contact with Demetrius on the south; 
and there is no mention of war between the Bactrians and this king of India until 
the end of the reign of Eucratides. Strabo says expressly that Menander passed the 
Hyphascs and penetrated to the J amna. Etye real rov StejSi] irpos €«, koi 

filXP* TOv lara/xov “irpo^KBe. Lege ^Tacriv et Iwfxavov, 

‘ This authorises our extending his kingdom to Mathurfi or even Baitasor (where 
Colonel Tod’s coin W'as found). The probability is, that it included the kingdom of 
Lfihor ; for since Strabo says that Menander was the first to penetrate so far, his 
predecessor's mle, of course, must have been more limited.* 

Plutarch bears testimony to the excellent character 
of Menander as a sovereign : — ‘ A certain king, Menan- 
der, who had reigned with justice over the Bactrians,. 
having died in camp, the cities in common had the care 
of his funeral rites, but afterwards contended for his 
ashes ; they at last divided his remains equally amongst 
them, and agreed that monuments to him should be 

4 
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raised amongst them all.’* May not this singular pas- 
sage have had its origin in a confused account of the 
monuments raised by the Buddhists to preserve the 
relics of their lawgiver, of which one at Manikyala 
seems to have been founded immediately after the 
Baetrian monarchy was overthrown, and while the com- 
munication of those countries with the West was still, 
perhaps, maintained.^ But to return to Schlegel’s 
epitome : — 

*We know nothing of Heliocles, if, indeed, he ever reigned in Bactria. But as 
Eucratidas was the first to assume the distinction of * Great King,’ it is natural to 
suppose that he aggrandized the empire. He may have conquered Ariana, which 
Strabo says belonged to Bactria. 

‘ For the war between Eucratidas and Demetrius, king of India, we are reduced 
to the unsatisfactory notice of Justin, according to whom Demetrius was the 
aggressor, Eucratidas, at first besieged, and in great danger, saved himself by his 
valour, and finished by despoiling his adversary. In his retreat, after terminating 
this war, he was assassinated by his son. Bayer thinks that this Demetrius is. 
the same who, in his youth, negociated the peace for his father Euthydemus with 
Antiochus. However, the great ago to which he must have attained is a staggering 
objection. One may reconcile probabilities by supposing that a son of the same name 
had succeeded to Demetrius’ throne. 

* The existence of the parricide of Eucratidas is well established ; but his name is 
unknown, and it is uncertain whether he enjoyed the fruits of his crime. King 
Eucratidas II., therefore, in Bayer’s catalogue, rests only on a double conjecture. 

‘ Thus end the Baetrian kings hitherto known. The later history of the dynasty 
is enveloped in darkness yet thicker than the rest. Justin attributes its destruction 
to the Parthians ; the author of the summary of Trogus Pompeius to the Scythians ; 
both quoting the same authority. It appears, then, that both these nations took 
part in it, but that the Scythians remained in possession. 

‘ In a fragment of Diodorus, or rather in an extract by Photius, it is said that 
one of the Arsacidae (no doubt the sixth, Mithridates I.) penetrated as far as India 
and seized the kingdom of Porus, i.e,, the country between the Hydaspes and the 
Acesines. Bayer says, with reason, that the Greeks, wherever they allude to India^ 
imagine a Porus ; — but in this case the historian seems justified, for we see that the 
Bactriaas possessed not only that province, but even beyond it. By Bayer’s calcula- 
tion, Mithridates I., king of Parthia, must have survived Eucratidas by seven years, 
but these dates are purely conjectural. At any rate, it is after Eucratidas’ death that 
these conquests must have been made : the war between him and Demetrius would 
not have taken place had the Parthians occupied the intervening provinces. Eucra- 
tidas was assassinated when in the height of his power -it is, then, after his death, 

' Major Tod on Baetrian Medals, ‘ Transactions of the Boyal Asiatic Society,’ i. 330. 

* See page 89. 
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that the decline of the empire commenced. M. de Guignes, from the Chinese his- 
torians, fixes the epoch of its destruction in the year 125, b.c. The king or kings 
who may have reigned in the interim are yet unknown — perhaps they may he 
brought to light by Colonel Tod’s discoveries.’ 

The above condensed and critical sketch of the later 
Bactrian kings contains all that is known of them, and 
leaves us to fill up blanks only as fresh matter may 
be elicited through the labours of the antiquarian in 
this fruitful field. Schlegel felt pride in adding two 
cognomens to his two kings; Dr. Swiney’s coins have 
already increased their Majesties’ titles ; giving to 
Menander the common appellation ‘saviour;’ and to 
his predecessor, in addition to the same title, the respect- 
able appellation of ‘Philopator,’ ‘ loving son.’ This latter 
title is of more consequence than might at first be sus- 
pected, for, unless his father were of kingly dignity, he 
would not have been mentioned : and it is more than 
probable that his son succeeded him peaceably. But we 
have no knowledge who the father was, since Demetrius 
is the only recorded son of Euthydemus. We may sup- 
pose him, to be sure, to have been a brother — ^perhaps a 
younger one, — a favorite — ‘ a gift of the gods,’ as his 
name implies ; and this might account for the mission 
of the rightful heir to a distant province : but it is 
wrong to hazard conjectures upon points of such remote 
diplomacy ! 

Figs. 6 and 7. — Two square copper coins resembling in form Fig. 7 
of Plate II. "Weight, 102 and 121 grains. 

Obveese. — A figure, apparently female, holding a cornucopia on the 
left arm ; the other indistinct ; legend in parallel lines, and evidently 
Greek, hut only partially legible : the word baziaeas commences both 
of them. 

Ebvekse. — The Indian bull wit hits hump, encircled with the un- 
known character. Below, on both coins, the letter 2 or a symbol 
of that form. 
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Orie of these coins was found at Machwarra, a small 
town near the Satlaj river, between Lndiana and Eupar ; 
the other in the bazar at Bussy, on the road from thence 
to Simla. Dr. Swiney considers them to he not only 
similar, but of the same die. It is not possible to 
do more than ascribe them to the Bactrian dynasty 
generally. 

[These are now known to be coins of Philoxenes. See pi. xv. 
fig. 2 .] 

Pig. 8. — This small copper coin, from the neighbourhood of Saha- 
ranpiir, is classed among the Bactrian coins by Dr. Swiney, from the 
similarity of its monogram to that of fig. 4. The legend also appears 
Greek : the obverse has a warrior with a bow (?) and the reverse a lion, 
panther, or singh^ which connects it with one class of the Hindu coins. 

Figs. 9, 10. — I have introduced these two of Dr. Swiney’s Bac- 
trian-horsemen, or Eucratides,’ coins, ^ because the head is in better 
preservation than usual, and a letter or two more of the legend can be 
added to the scanty list hitherto elicited ; thus, on fig. 9, we have 
5nTHP MErA...and on the other mefa baciaetc, ‘the great king,' quasi 
Maha Kaja. As far as the sj)ecimens hitherto discovered can prove it, 
the nominative seems to be used in all the coins of this type, instead 
of the genitive, as is usual on Greek medals ; the terminations are also 
corrupted; all which circumstances tend to pronounce these coins to 
belong to the last princes of the race, as conjectured in ascribing them 
to Eucratides. 

Fig. 14 is a small coin supposed to have Greek characters, but 
undecypherable. 

Figs. 16, 1 7, 1 8 , are drawings of three small copper coins procured by 
Lieutenant Burnes at Manikyala, which differ in some particulars from 
those already made public, and are on that account, rather than as 
leading to any fresh observation, now inserted. Fig. 16 belongs, from 
the side figure of the female stooping, and the monogram or symbol, 
to the Kanishka group. Fig. 1 8, a man sitting, dressed in the Brah- 
manical dhoti, accords so far with Ho. 1 of Mr. Wilson’s plate, a gold 
coin dug out of the tope at Manikydla by General Ventura. Fig. 17 
is of a novel type, but the coin was in too imperfect a state to permit 
an accurate development of the figures. 


^ See plate ii., and p, 36. 
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HINDU COINS. 

From the coins of Bactria a transition is easily traced 
through the dark period of the Indo-Scythian or Buddhist 
dynasty, (to which numerous coins have been allotted 
upon such degree of internal evidence as their appear- 
ance affords,) to the coins of the Hindu princes of Central 
India, Andhra, Rajputana, Kauauj, Indraprastha, and 
perhaps Magadha or Bahar. I have, on a former occa- 
sion, ventured to doubt ' whether any native coin, pro- 
perly so called, had circulation in India anterior to the 

' Page 4 suprA^ and ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal/ J. 394. [I annex 
extracts from an elaborate note of Burnouf s bearing on this subject. “ Or il fallait, 
pour obtenir les favours de Vasavadatta, donner cinq cents Puranas. . . . Je ne 

demande pas. . . un seul Karchapana.” Introd. 147. (Note.) — “ II importe, en 

premier lieu, de remarquer que le Parana dont il est par 16 dans le textc, est une 
monuaie do poids, e’est-a-dire une monnaie appartenante a un systeme purement 
indien, et antcrieur, consequemment, a Tinfluence qu'a exerc6e dans Tlnde le sptdme 
monetairc des Grccs de la Bactriane. Or dans le systbme auq^uel appartient le 
Parana, qui est un poids d’ argent, I’uuite est le Eaktikd, c'cst-a-dire le poids d'une 
graine rouge de Gundja ou de VAbrus precatorim, ... On comprend qu*on 
arriverait a un resultat beaucoup plus eleve, s’il s^agissait d’un poids d’or; mais 
rcmploi du mot Parana nous interdit absolument cetto supposition, puisque le 
Parana est positivement donno pour un poids d’argent. . , . Ouoi qu’il en soit, 

les termes de ‘Macha’ et de ‘Machaka’ appartiennent, comme celui de ‘Eaktika,* a ce 
systdme de poids fournis par la nature, et tres-problablement fort ancicn, qui carac- 
terise les epoques de civilisation encore peu avancee ; car le Mdcha est un haricot 
de I’espdce dite Fhaseolus radiatus, Le texte de notre legende parle encore d’une 
autre monnaie, le Karchapana, qui est, suivant ColebrooKe (‘ Asiatic Eesearches,' 
V. 93) 6gal a 80 Raktikas de cuivre, c*est*k-dire ^176 grains troy anglais, ou, suivant 
Wilson, a 176 grains. Quoique le Kdrehapana puisse etre aussi bien un poids d'or 
et d’ argent que de cuivre, T ensemble du texte me semble prouver qu’il y faut voir un 
Karchapana do cuivre, car la courtisanc veut certainement dire qu’elle ne demande 
pas meme tl Upa^pta, la plus petite somme.*’ — Introductim d V histoire du Buddhisme 
indien^ p. 597. Professor Wilson enters into the question more fully. His summary 
is necessarily of the highest value in the citation of Hiudd authorities, thought he 
numismatic and other evidence might, perhaps, have warranted a more decisive ex- 
pression of opinion in favor of the antiquity of Indian coinages.] “Doubts havo 
been entertained of the existence of a native Indian currency prior to the intro- 
duction of the art of coining by the Greeks of Bactria (Prinsep: ‘Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ i. 384, suprd cit,') and certainly there are strong grounds 
for admitting the probability that the fabrication of money in India originated 
with them. There are some considerations, however, which militate against it. 
That the want of a specific denomination of money is not incompatible with a 
metallic medium of exchange, we know from the practice of the Chinese and Indo- 
Chinese nations to the present day, amongst whom certain weights of gold and 
silver, sometimes bearing a stamped attestation of their standard value, take the 
place of coined money. This may have been the case also with the HindCis ; and as 
the different tables, which are given in their law-books, of the several values of gold 
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incursion of Alexander. In none of the ancient hooks ^ 
of the Hindus is mention made of 'coined money. The 
/word ‘ suvama,’^ or ‘ gold,’ which occurs frequently in 
the Puranas, is supposed to mean a lump of gold of a 
fixed weight, such as is still current in Ava and China. 
Colehrooke states,® on the authority of Manu and other 
authors, that the ‘ suvama ’ (karsha, arsha, or tolaka) 
was equal to sixteen mashas. If the masha was, as now, 
about 17.4 grains only, this would certainly make the 
Suvama * small enough to admit of a doubt whether it 


and silver refer to weight, not to number (Colehrooke ‘ Asiatic Researches,' v.), it is 
likely that the currency of the country consisted chiefly, if not exclusively, of lumps 
of gold and silver not bearing any impression, until the Hindfls had learned the use- 
fulness of money from their Ractrian neighbours, and from their foreign commerce, 
especially with Rome. At the same time it seems likely that they had a sort of 
stamped coin even before the Greek invasion. In all parts of India numerous small 
pieces of silver have been found in the ground — some oblong, some square, some 
round— and which were, no doubt, once employed as measures of value (‘ Asiatic Re- 
searches/ xvii. 596, pi. V.) ” (See Art. X.pl, xx.) “ They commonly, but not always, bear 
upon them rude symbols of the sun and moon, a star or nondescript mark, to which 
it is not easy to assign a deflnite import, but the application of which gives to them 
the character of a coinage. The style of these pieces and the rudeness of their 
execution, are in favour of their ancient date, as it is scarcely pi*obable that after the 
art of fabricating money had been introduced, the making of such coins would have 
been continued. They would have preceded also, it may be supposed, the law which 
inflicts punishment on the falsifier, not only of the standard, but of the fabric and 
the stamp of the coin as has been noticed aoove (* Ariana Antiqua,* page 364, note). 
Again, it is well known that the chief punishments in the penal code of the Hindhs 
are fines, and it is difiicult to reconcile such a penalty with a mere weight of metal. 
The 100, 500, and 1,000 Panas, which are the several series of mulcts in Manu, 
might possibly have intended so many pieces, or their equivalent in weight in some 
other metal ; the Pana being either a copper weight or a coin of about 200 grains, 
which may be considered as that of the native Pice or copper coins. That it was a 
coin is so understood apparently by the commentator on the text of the ‘Yajna- 
walkya,' in which he explains the word karsha or pana to denote a fabricated form of 
copper {tdmraspa mkdra)j and a text of Vichaspati is quoted in law-books, which 
defines a Karsha or Pana to be a stamped coin. That it had come to signify a piece 
of money, there is no doubt, although at what period is open to conjecture. It is 
not unlikely that Hindfi artists were employed by some of the Greek princes." — 
• Axiana Antiqua,' page 403. — E.T .] 

1 The ‘R6jk Tarangini,’ a comparatively modern work, mentions the dinkr, a 
Persian gold coin. [The term occurs also in the Sanchi inscription of Chandra 
Gupta. See Art. X. infrd^ 

2 < Asiatic Researches,' V., 93. 

3 See Mr. Ravenshaw’s note, ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society,' II., page 266. 

^ Major Wilford, and many as inveterate etymologists, might have derived our 
English ‘sovereign' ifrom this word, had it chanced to have been current at an earlier 
penod than is assigned by our mint annals for its introduction, namely, Edward IV. 's 
reign, a.p. 1489, 
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did not bear some stamp : on the other hand, small 
lumps of gold called phatang,’ of a smaller weight and 
value, and without a stamp, are still brought from the 
hills, and passed as cash in the purchase of goods in the 
plains. Again, the great analogy which is observed be- 
tween the earliest Indian coins introduced to our notice 
by modern research, and those of the Macedonian colo- 
nists, is a very strong argument in favor of the supposi- 
tion that the art of die-cutting was introduced at that 
period ; and the employment of Greek workmen may 
reasonably account for the continuance of Greek legends 
where, otherwise, they would have been little expected. 
A further direct and incontestable proof of their connec- 
tion is derived from the similarity of the monograms or 
symbols visible on most of them. I have inserted, at 
the foot of the present plate, such of these as occur in 
the coins before us. Most of them may be found on the 
Greek civic coins of the Hunterian cabinet at Glasgow ; 
those upon the genuine Greek coins are evidently ‘cyphers 
or compounds of Greek letters ; either numerals marking 
the date, or initials of persons connected with the mint. 

Monogram 1 appears upon a coin of Demetrius of Syria (see plate v.), 
and may be compounded of A T, symbolical of Antioch, the place of 
coinage : it is No, 67 of Combe’s Hunterian Catalogue. Monogram 2, 
on Alexander’s coin (53 of Combe) may be a, and may stand for one of 
the numerous cities of this monarch’s name. The third (plate ii., 
fig. 1) is evidently formed of the Greek letters PE, being, perhaps, the 
date (105 of the Syrian era, or 206 b.c.)* subjoined by A, betokening 
the locality. 

The next four (4, 5, 6, 7) occur in the coins of Apollodotus and 
Menander (86, 216, and 326 of Combe). Colonel Tod supposes the 
latter two and fig. 9 to be formed of numeral letters, but the combina- 

* If so, this coin should belong to Antiochus the Great, and not AutiochUvS 
Theos, as supposed in page 2o, from his cognomen, Epiphaacs, 
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tion of imitB is pronounced to be inadmissible. 8 and 9 appear on the 
coin of the last Bactrian monarch, Uhe great king.’ They are not 
found in Combe ; but the latter may be a combination of the letters 
o, T, H and E. ITos. 10, 1 1, and 12, having four prongs and the ring below 
cut open, belong to the supposed Kanishka coin, and all the coins of the 
rdja and bull, and raja and elephant type. These can no longer be 
interpreted as letters, though evidently imitated from the foregoing. 
Monogram 13 occurs in one of Colonel Tod's coins of the same class, 
with the running figure (13 of 3rd series) ; but it may probably be an 
imperfect impression of the foregoing symbol. From monogram 12 to 
the lozenge form of 14 is but a slight transition, and thus we pass to a 
wholly different class of coins, ascribed by Colonel Tod to the Pandu 
dynasty, because the inscriptions are in the same character which is 
found wherever the Pandu authority existed ; in the Caves, and on the 
rocks of Junagarh, Girnar, on the pillar of victory in Maiwar, and on 
the columns of Indraprastha (Dihli) and Prayaga (Allahabad). 

[ I have already had occasion to refer to a paper by Major 
Cunningham, entitled, ^An attempt to explain some of the 
monograms found upon the Grecian Coins of Ariana and 
India,’ published in vol. viii of the * Numismatic Chronicle ’ 
(London, 1846). I have now again to advert to it, in some- 
what more detail, in connexion with this, the earliest attempt 
at the explanation of these symbols by James Prinsep. 

The general subject of mint monograms is necessarily a 
difficult one, and, until lately, was rather shirked and avoided 
by numismatic writers ; in the present instance, it will be seen 
to be unusually complicated in the later Bactrian coinages, not 
only by the use of two distinct alphabetical series, Greek and 
Arian, but in the multiplicity of the signs, and their frequent 
association to the number of four and five varieties on single 
specimens of the subordinate scries of coins ! 

Since Major Cunningham’s Essay was written,* however, 
not only has great progress been made in the comparative 
geography of India and Central Asia; but the special question 


* [In this and in many similar instances of works composed in India, it would 
be more accurate to say, * Since the date of the publication of the authorities the 
author had an opportunity of consulting,’ — in preference to defining relative priority 
in the ordinary European phraseology.] 
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of the interpretation of mint monograms has received more 
attention and illustration from the learned in Europe, And 
now — when we are fully prepared to admit the accuracy of 
the verification of the monogrammatic expression of the mints 
of Alexander the Great in the western section of his do- 
minions;^ and are equally ready to recognise the Parthian 
employment of combinations of Greek letters to typify the 
mints of Drangia^ and Chorasmia/ besides carrying on the 
evidence of the abbreviated definition of the local mints, in 
the Pehlvi character/ down to the date of the Arab denomina- 
tion in Persia — we can scarcely hesitate to concede the pro- 
bability that the Bactrian Greeks observed some such custom. 
The obstacles to any conclusive assignment of the purport of 
these symbols, consist not alone in the endless transpositions 
to which the various letters of any given monogram of ordinary 
complication may be subjected, but in the parallel practice, 
which, we have reason to believe, obtained, of inscribing on the 
currency the names of mint masters and others connected 
with this fiscal branch of State Government, couched in 
similarly combined literal ciphers. This is not the places 
however, to enter into any lengthened review of Major 
Cunningham’s theory, or its subordinate application; but, 
having said thus much in acceptance of the general principle, 
and being prepared to say even more in praise of the labour 
and assiduity the author has bestowed on his task, I may be 
permitted to add, that he appears to have pushed his theory 
into needlessly severe trials, in his, perhaps, laudable anxiety 
to prove its complete comprehensiveness. — E T.] 

These coins are decidedly the most ancient of Hindu 
type which are known, and yet, being of pure gold, they 
are generally in a perfect state of preservation, and the 

^ Ex. gr. ‘ Aradus.* Mionnet, Supp. iii. 198. ‘ Odessus,’ ibidy 206.] 

2 * Lindsay, suprsl cit.] 

3 ' Unpublishea Parthian (British Museum) Monogram, XOP.] 

* [‘ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society/ xiii.] 
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characters, though unknown, are very clearly defined ; 
many of them resemble the Tibetan form of Sanskrit. 
|Most of them may be recognized in the inscriptions (or 
descriptive titles) over the sculptures at Mahabalipuram, 
described by Mr. Goldingham in the ‘Asiatic Eesearchcs,’ 
vol. V., page 79 : and as these sculptures are said by tra- 
dition to represent the personages and acts of the Maha- 
bharata, the value of some of the letters may perhaps be 
hereafter recovered. In point of age the coins can only 
belong to the Maurya, the Sunga, the Kanwa or the 
Andhra dynasties of Mr. Wilson’s catalogue (315 b.c. to 
428 A.D.) 

Fig. 15 is copied from a gold coin, presented to me by Captain 
Wade, who discovered it near Firozpur : it agrees precisely with 
figs. 5 and 7 of Mr. Wilson’s plate ; the former of which, stated to be 
taken from a drawing of a coin in Colonel Mackenzie’s collection, 
seems to have been reversed by the artist, to assist the engraver, and 
inadvertently retained in that position. Every letter of the legend 
is identical in the three coins. 

[This is a coin of Samudra Gupta, sec plate xxii., etc., 
infr&.l 

Fig. 13 is from the sealing-wax impression of a coin belonging to 
Dr. Swiney : it corresponds precisely with No. 6 of Mr. Wilson’s plate, 
having the trisul or trident of Siva in lieu of the bird of Vishnu. 

These two coins are of the description just alluded 
to. They have been found at Agra, Mathura, Ujjain, 
Ajmir, and even in Bengal. Mr. Wilson possesses one 
found in a tank in the Hugli district. The mixture of 
emblems on these coins might almost persuade one that 
they were forgeries, but that no two have hitherto been 
seen identically the same, and it would be manifestly 
impossible to forge a new die for each, especially when 
their price is little beyond the value of the metal. The 
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female on the reverse sometimes sits on a well-formed 
chair or settee, sometimes in the Indian fashion on a 
lotus-flower, at others, like Durga, on a lion she holds 
a cornucopia in the left hand, in the right a scarf or 
riband; a glory encircles her head; her left knee is 
bare. 

The obverse represents a king elad in a coat of mail, 
and with scale armour on the legs ; where the coin is 
worn (as in figure 15), the dress exaetly resembles the 
modem coat and trowsers. The head-dress in fig. 13 
has a resemblance to the Sassanian or Persian cap. The 
left hand is invariably raised, as if holding a spear : the 
right is extended, as if placing an offering on a small fire- 
altar. This hand is more clearly defined in fig. 15, than 
in any coin of the class I have seen ; and it may be 
questioned, whether the action is not rather that of 
plucking a flower, for an artist would hardly represent 
the hand in so hot a position, were the object below a 
fire-altar ! 

As another anomaly in these coins, it may be re- 
marked that the letters on the left of the prince, in fig. 
15, are identical with the Tibetan triliteral compound 
spy, pronounced as ch or sk, with the inherent short 
vowel a, sprja or sha ; this combination forms no word in 
the Tibetan language, but with the vowel sign i (shi) 
it would signify ‘ generic ’ or ‘ general,’ as spyi-dpon 
(pronoimced shi-pon) ‘ viceroy’ or ‘ governor-general.’ 

Now the Tibetan alphabet, according to Mr. Csoma 
Koros, was only formed as a modification from the 


Vide Colonel Tod’s plate. 


1 
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Banskrit model in the seventh century of our eera, up to 
which period it were difficult to conceive that the 
characteristic monogram of Bactria should have been 
preserved. The two first letters of the side inscription 
also resemble the Tibetan joa, or if the antecedent dot be 
an r, pra. 

On the right hand, in fig. 15, is a standard resembling 
in some sort a Eoman eagle ; it is probably the Garuda, 
or bird of Vishnu, and if so, is a proof of the connection 
of this coin with the ascendancy of the Vaishnava 
sects. 

Of this peculiar class of coin, the plates in the ‘ Asiatic 
Researches ’ afibrd numerous varieties. I now pass to 
another type, more recent perhaps by several centuries, 
but more rare than the preceding. The legends are 
here decidedly in the Devanagari character ; yet the 
devices still bear a near analogy to their Grecian proto- 
types : the horseman, the bull, the lion, the seated 
figure, are revived with variations of dress and attitude, 
but it seems to have been contrary to the feelings or 
taste of the country to represent the human face, or 
perhaps the artists found themselves unequal to the 
task. Mythological subjects were better suited to the 
Hindds. The bull of Siva, the Singh of Durga, the 
Garuda of Vishnu ; Ganesa, Hanuman, and similar 
devices, predominated until the latest period in the coins 
of Southern India and Ceylon ; * or until the progress of 
Muhammadan conquest interdicted the privilege of 
coining to the tributary Hindu princes. 

' See plates iii. iv. ‘ Asiatic Researches/ xvii, ; and Mr, Wilson’s remarks on 
the ‘ Rkmktankas,’ ‘Garuda-Madrap/ etc. 
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From the desultory mode in which materials are col- 
lected for my plates, and from a wish to avoid delineating 
any that have already appeared in print, it is impossible 
for me to give a connected train of Hindu coins ; and 
the student must refer to the plates in the ‘Asiatic 
Eesearehes,’ vol. xvii, for more ample information. The 
medley of types once collected and preserved, however, 
may eventally afford the means of a proper classification, 
although it cannot be attempted in the present state of 
our scanty knowledge. 

Fig. 11 is an unique coin in Dr. Swiney's possession. I have a 
sealing-wax impression, from the sharpness of which I conclude the 
original to be of gold. 

Obverse. — A horseman mounted and holding a spear with the right 
hand ; the horse is oi*namented with trappings in the native style. A 
curious scroll or symbol appears in front. 

Reverse. — Siva’s bull kneeling in the attitude of the images of 
Nandi in the temples. He is also clothed in ornamental trappings. 
Above, are characters which seem to form the words ^ Sr{ 

Samagri dev a in ancient Nagarf ; the ^ written tj is met with in one 
of the inscriptions decyphered by Wilford, * Asiatic Researches,’ ix., 
104. No such name as Samagri Deva occurs in the catalogues of Hindu 
dynasties of Central India or Magadha ; hut the import of the words 
may perhaps be understood as an honorific appellation ; signifies 

‘whole,’ ‘entire.’ Were it possible that the fourth letter were an 
old form of iff we might ascribe the coin to Samanta Deva, the first of 
the Ajmir princes, who reigned, according to Wilson, in A.n. 500. 
But such a conjecture is not warrantable. Wilford says, the titles of 
Sri and Deva were assumed by the descendants of Kama, as ‘ Sri 
Kama Dcva,’^ etc. We may therefore ascribe this coin to the Andhra- 
jatiya or Andhra-bhritya dynasty, some time anterior to the Muham- 
madan invasion. 

[ This class of coin is more fully described in the text il- 
lustrative of pi. XXV. infrd!\ 

Fig. 12. — Two copper coins of this die were brought by Dr. J. M. 


^ ‘ Asiatic Researches,* ix. page 104. 
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Bramley, from Nepal, in a collection of the coins of that country ; and 
I have inserted a drawing of them here, both as a fair pledge that 
other ancient Hindu coins are forthcoming in that hitherto unexplored 
region, and as furnishing some very legible characters in a class of 
coin of frequent occurrence, both in gold and copper. The lion or Sin ha 
on the reverse agrees with fig. 8, and with fig. 12 of plate ii. The 
sitting female figure on the obverse may be identified with figs. 1, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 16, 17, and 40 of Wilson, and with the fourth series of 
Tod ; the characters are, however, of a different class^ the for in- 
stance, like that of fig. 14, in the last plate, more resembles the 
Bengali form and is found on the ancient grants and inscriptions, 
between the fifth and twelfth centuries. The nail-headed character 
is noticed by Col. Tod, as predominating in all the inscriptions of the 
Mauri princes of Chitor, from (S. 465 to S. 1191) A.D. 409 to 1135. 

[ Having concluded Prinsep^s original paper. Art. IV., 
I now proceed to introduce a detailed description of the 
coin of Abdullah bin Hazim (pi. v. fig. 8) ; and, as I shall 
have to employ an unexpectedly large amount of Pehlvi type 
in the course of this note, I think it may be as well that I 
should anticipate the exhibition of the entire alphabetical 
series (which I had designed to retain for the Palaeographic 
illustration of Art. IX.), and insert it at once in this place. 

The following list displays — First, the Pehlvi alphabet as 
pointed, or distinguished by diacritical marks, under the system 
of the modern Parsis ; Secondly, the simple or normal letters 
placed in juxtaposition with the Arabic characters, to whose 
several phonetic values they may be held to respond ; Thirdly, 
the modifications to which the simple letters are subjected, in 
their combinations with one another: though it must be 
remembered, that the single set of Arabic equivalents here 
inserted, are each and all liable to permutation, under the 
same rules as those affecting the variants entered in the second 
comparative table. 
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I.— MODERN PEHLVf. 


1 


1 

A. 

2 



B. 

3 



T. 

4 

• 

t: 

J. 

5 

M or 

A 


KH 

6 


j 

D. 

7 

3 

j 

R. 

8 

S 

j 

Z. 

9 

M or 

•0 u- 

s. 

10 

-0 

t. 

Cr- 

SII. 

11 

t 

GH. 


12 

1 

K. 

13 

•» 


G. 

14 

y 

J 

L. 

15 


r 

M. 

16 

) 

c; 

N. 

17 

1 

J 

W. 

18 

41 


H. 

19 

• • 

o 

Y. 

20 


(I 

CH. 

21 

O 

V 

P. 


II. — COMMUTABLE SoUNDS OF THE NoBMAL LETTERS IN MoDERN 

Persian. 

1 

41 ^ 

‘‘ztL 


H, H, 
KH,Ain. 

« -i- 

c 

c. 

GH. 

2 



B. 

1 9 ^ 


cL/ 

K. 

3 

cu Cy J 

T, TH, Z. 

10 


r 

M. 

4 

3 

J J 

R or L. 

1 

u 

orj 

N. or W. 

6 

5" 

J 

Z. 

12 J, 


or J ( 

<.^or 

6 


u- 

s. 

13 ^ 

CH- ^JJ 

7 


A 

u- 

SH. 

14 f) 

C-) or t-i 

V 

P. or F. 





III. — Compounds. 




1 

-Hr 

1! 


6 ^ 


10 



2 

4M 

v' . 


7 r 

1 also 

11 



3 




(jJ> for ^ 

12 



4 




8 ,, 


13 



5 


r' 


9 ^ 

cr* 

14 

H 

,i 


1 [It will be seen that I have usually departed from the strict letter of the 
original, in the Persian transcription of the redundant final | for which I 

substitute a simple suhun,'] 
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The Pehlvi coins of the entire series of the Arabian Kha- 
lifs and local governors, are mostly uniform in type and device, 
of which the engraved specimen may be accepted as an ordi- 
nary example. 

It bears, on its obverse face, in Pehlvf characters : 


To the left . 
To the right. 


( = ju) ^ 


On the margin, in rude Kufic letters, (dll 




On the reverse it has : 


o 

On the left of the altar, 

On the right of the altar, . . . == Mcrv. 

To give a general idea of the present state of our know- 
ledge of this series of coins, I annex an outline list of those 
governors of whom we have satisfactory identifications, together 
with a detail of the chief cities wherein they struck money. 


Arad Khalifa and Governora of Peraia^ etc,y previous to the reform of the coinage^ 
and the introduction of Kufic a a the official alphabet : — 


1. Ziad-i Abu Sofian . . . a. Darabgird, a.h. 43.^ 

A.H. 51,53,54. 

c. J Basrah, a.h. 55. 

D. Nahr[van,M.], a.h. 52. 

E. A.H. 52. 

A.H. 54. 

2. Moavia, with the title of 

^ Amfr of the Koreish’! *a. Darabgird, a.h. 43. 


^ [Mr. Bardoe Elliot, of Patna, has a second specimen of this mintage.] 

2 [I must not omit to mention that I stand alone in this interpretation ; Professor 
Olshausen and Dr. Mordtmann being both against me: the former originally designed 
to interpret the titular legend as J ‘ the givers of strength while the 

latter, correcting both Olshausen and myself, adopts the version of 
deriving the first word from the Pehlvi pHn*n [l ^soul,' and translating the 
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2, Modvia, under the style of 
^ Abdullah, Amir of the 



Koreish ’ . . . . 

• A. 

Darabgird, 

a.h.53, 54,57. 

3. 

Abdulrahman-i Zeid ? 

. C. 

Basrah,^ 

A.H. 52. 



A. 

Darabgird, 

A.H. 54. 

4. 

ObeiduUah-i Zfad . . 

. A. 

yj 

a.h.45,66.[*]* 



C. 

Basrah, 

A.H. 58, 59, 





60, 64. 



B. 


A.H. 58. 



G- 

Yezd ? 

A.H. 56, 58. 

3. 

Selim-i Ziad . . . 

. 0. 

Yezd? 

A.H. 56. 



H. 

Khuzistan, 

A.H. 66. [^^‘] 2 


compound as * givers up of self’ or ^soul.’ ! Zcitschrift,* 1854, p. 157]. I am not 
very anxious to insist on the finality or perfection of my own transcription from 
any given Pehlvi original that has not either context or historical authority to 
support it. A glance at the table of cliaracters exhibited above will indicate, in a 
very modified degree, the permutations all unpointed Pehlvi words must be liable to ; 


but, when to this I add that, in the coin- writing, the ^ s is usually indistinguish- 
able from the 41 a (i.e. 1 5 ^ ^ or ^) ; that the sh may be transformed, at the 

option of the reader, into a very extensive diversity of literal combinations, I may 
have commenced to give a limited idea of the real diflBculties to be contended against. 
However, to return to the true test of original documents, I am in a position to 
affirm, apart from the improbability of these associations, that the letters on the five 
coins I have examined will not answer to either of the ri 


fiition to my own.] 


! readings suggested in oppo- 


' [Dr. Mordtmann asserts that the , which I conceive to be an abbreviated 

form of Basrah, ought to be read a s Bi, and be held to stand for 

^ihistun (p. 169). I do not agree with him! ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society.' xiii. 393]. 

^ [The two coins marked [♦] bear on their reverse surfaces the written date 


twenty-six.' This I have assumed to be an error, or an imperfect 

rendering of ‘sixty-six* (‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,' xi. 290). Dr. 
Mordtmann does not appear to accept my rectification, but prefers to retain the ex- 

E rcssed numbers in all tlieir original crudity (‘ Zeitschrift,' 1854, pp. 154-167) ; and 
e further contributes a new example of a proximate date, ‘twenty-seven,* which 
occurs on a coin of Obeidullab-i-Zihd, from the mint numbered 27 in his list 
(p. 19); and classed under 39 in my latest plate (‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, xiii. pi. i). I have been compelled to admit the apparent issue of post- 
humous coins in tnis series (‘Journal or the Royal Asiatic Society,' xiii. 408), but 
I am scarcely prepared for the appearance of medals foreshadowing not only the 
coming neatness, out even anticipating the very birth of those whose names they 
bear ! Suffice it to say, that if the coin impressed with the designation of Selim-i- 
Zihd, associated with the number 26, is to oe attributed in accordance with Hijra 
dates, it must have been struck some ten or eleven years before the ushemg 
into existence of that individual! (Ockley, mioting MS. Laud 161 a, p. 231, edition 
of 1718, ^ A.H. 61 ' ‘he was then 24 years of age.')] 


5 
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5. Selim-i Ziad . . . . i. 

Merv, 

A.H. 63 to 67 



continuously. 

J. 

Herat, 

A.H. 66, 67. 

K.^ 

Baba, district 



of Merv. 

A.H. 67. 


A.H. 63, 64, 67. 

6. Yez(d, under the style and 



title of ‘ Abdullah, Amir 



of the Korcish ^ . . .a. 

Darabgird, 

A.H. 60 (M. 



p. 160). 

M. 


A.H. 63. 

7. Aumar-i Obcidullah . . c. 

Basrah, 

A.H. 65. 

N. 

^ Kerman, 

A.H, 65. 

B. 


A.H. 68, 69, 70. 

H. 

Khuzistiin, 

A.H. 68, 69,70. 

M. 


A.H. 69, 70. 

8. Abdal Aziz-i Abdullah 



Amfr, vii. ( pi. iii. 



‘ Journal Eoyal Asiatic 



Society,’ xii. . . . g. 

Yezd, 

A.H. 66. 

9. Abdullah bin Zobeir, xvii. n. 

Kerman, 

A.H. 62. 

AbduUah-i Zobeir, xiv. . n. 


A.H. 63. 

„ unpublished. . . n. 

77 

A.H. 69. 

Abdullah, ^Amir of the 



Koreish,’ xv. 2 . . . m. 


A.H. 63. 

„ ? XV. 1 and 3 . . n. 

> 

A.H. 66. 

10. AbduUah-i Hazim. . . i. 

Merv, 

A.H. 63-70. 

L. 

Mervalriid, 

A.H. 69. 

0 . Balkh ? 

A.H. 67,68,69. 

K. 

Baba, 

A.H. 67, 68. 

11. Muhammad-i Abdullah . j. 

Herat, 

A.H. 67. 

12. Amrau-i Abedoan ? . h. 

Khuzistan, 

A.H. 72. 

13. Abdal-malik, 'Amfr of the 



Koreish,’ xxiv. . • . h. 


A.H. 73. 

Abdal-malik-i Merwan,xii i. 

Merv, 

A.H. 75, 

14. Kbaled-i Abdullab ? . b. 


A.H. 74. 

c. 

Basrah, 

A.H, 75, 
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15. Mohallib-i Abu Safrah . b. a.h. 75, 76. 

A. Darabgird, a.h. 76. 

16. Omiah-i Abdullah. . . r. Seistan, a.h, 73. 

Q. Khurasan, a.h. 73. 

L. Mervalrud, a h. 74. 

17. Hcjaj bin Yusaf {Name 

in Kujlc) B. 78, 79, 

80, 81. 

H. A.H. 78. 

Even the reduced list of the coins of the early Arab Go- 
vernors, which I here transcribe, demands a certain amount of 
comment in reference to that most perplexing enquiry — the 
identification of the Pehlvi names of mints ; more especially 
as a writer whose learning and numismatic opportunities I 
have reason to respect, has, in some instances, arrived at con- 
clusions opposite to my own. 

My last Essay on the subject does not appear to have 
reached Dr. Mordtmann’s hands till after he had completed 
his most recent memoir on Sassanian coinages so that I have 
the advantage of him in the independent evidence I have 
collected ; and which he had had no means of considering 
when he expressed many of the opinions from which I dissent. 
Dr. Mordtmann has been more fortunate than myself in access 
to the striking amount of specimens he quotes in such elaborate 
detail ; but, on the other hand, my materials have been more 
complete in the Arabian section of the Pehlvi series, to which 
alone I am about to advert. So that, although Dr. Mordtmann 
counts his imperial Sassanians almost by thousands, he has not 
added a single Arab to my list, nor suggested any satisfactorily 


^ [My earliest paper dates June, 1849: ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,* 
xii, p. 253. — Dr. Mordtmann’s first article was published in the ‘ Zeitschrift * of 
1850. — My second notice on the subject appearea in the ‘Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society,’ for 1852, xiii. p. 371. — Dr. Mordtraann’s last Essay will be found 
in the ‘Zeitschrift* for 1854 : his supplementary note to which is dated ‘Constanti- 
nople, 27th June, 1853.’] 
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improved^ reading for either my accepted or conjectural tran- 
scriptions of the names of the early warriors of Isl&m. 

Of the mints above enumerated^ I have to notice seven, 
in the assignment of which we do not concur. The first in 
order of the undetermined names is that expressed by me in 
modern Pehlvi as Mordtmann objects both to the 

transcription itself, and to my rendering it into Arabic as Uw on 
the following grounds : — First, that the Pehlvi nomenclature 
should necessarily follow an Aramaean original, and not an 
Arabic one ; Secondly, that the old Persian name of the place 
in question was and not Beiza; Thirdly, that the 

original three letters on the coins read palpably as , luU 
Besa or Fes a. 

In reply to the first argument, I would remark, as regards 
the Aramaean requisition, that I was not aware it had yet been 
conceded that Pehlvi was definitively or exclusively a lan- 
guage of that class ; besides which it is very doubtful how 
much the word itself is peculiarly Arabic ; we have pn, 
and Chaldee and besides the Persian ^ white. 


^ [Dr. Mordtmann has essayed to eorrect my reading of No, xxiii by aubstituting 
for there were any historical sup- 

port for the alteration suggested, I should not be disposed to object to minor ortho- 
graphical discrepancies, but this seems to me to bo a mere futile attempt to 
alter without amending ; it is easy to show that Arab names, in the imperfect 
expression of the originals through the medium of the limited and inappropriate 
Pehlvi character, might be subjected to an almost endless variety of transformations. 
But, even conceding the new version of the patronymic (which is not at all jus- 
tified by the form of the second letter, or the absence of the duplication of the M 

which is constant in Mohallib’s own coins), it is to be remarked that the name of 
‘Nomaira^ does not appear in the detail of the sons of Mohallib, ten in number, 
enumerated by Tabari, whereas the designation of figures at the head of the 

list ; and Moghaira is further noticed by that author as dying in Khorhshn, in 82 a.h , 
while his father was occupied beyond the Oxus (Tabari, cap. 107). The casual 
record of his death in this mere resume of history, may be taken to indicate that he 
had arrived at some mark and prominence during his lifetime. (See also Ibn 
Kotaiba, Gott. 1850, p. | VV.)] ' 

2 [So also pi, Gr. Byasm, cloth of Byssus,* so called from its 

whiteness.” Gesenius. Vullers continues the comparison thus, irJjj (also) 
pur us, uJwMj peculiari to.^Si ne dubio est hind. quod ^am 

scribitur, et e S. ortum est.”] 
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Next, in respect to the Persian name of ^ Beizd,’ as given 
by Abulfeda from Ibn Haukal, I would observe that 

Fesa likewise had another name in olden time, viz., j ^ 

and in neither case do we know when the changes in nomen- 
clature occurred ; but, while objecting to insufficient reasoning, 
I can concede much to an argument that is not urged against 
me, which is that UJ appears as a mint city in the immediately 
sequent series of Kufic mintages, while Beizd only occurs in 
Li-Jl Derbend.^ 

Lastly, I would most willingly surrender all opposi- 
tion, if my fac-similes, and the original coins I am able 
to refer to, would permit my reading the name as Dr 
Mordtmann does, ; but, although in some specimens 
the word might be so rendered, yet the clearest examples 
from Firoz (458, 488 a.d.) to Hejaj bin Yusaf, almost in- 
variably separate the second letter, which I suppose to be 
an ^ 6 from the preceding and following consonants ; and 
the Firoz coin (in the British Museum), which is my 
starting point, gives the third letter as a clear and manifest 
Sassanian the definite outline of which character, as it 
was then the custom to shape it, scarcely admits a doubt of its 
true value. Otherwise, Fesa would be to me the best and most 
obvious reading,^ but both the ^ and the are clearly op- 
posed to its acceptance ; neither, on the other hand, must I 
admit, does satisfactorily render the Arabic ; — but 

as the geographical question involved merely extends to 
the choice of one city or another in a given province, the 
whole of which province ordinarily belonged to the Arab 
governors on whose coins the name of the town appears, 
there is nothing in the doubt which need greatly disturb my 
arrangement of the general series. 

The next mint in my list above quoted, in which we dq 

^ [Hamza Isfah&ni.] 

2 [Stickel, p. 8 ; Frsehn, a.h. 81, p. 7.] 

3 [ See ‘Journal of the Koyal Asiatic Society,’ xii., 300, note.] 
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not fully accord, is that marked D, which Dr. Mordtmann 
accepts as Nahrvdn ; from the early Sassanian examples of the 
monogram that I had met with, where the letters a and h 
are often discriminated, I had come to the conclusion that the 
a was the preferable transcription for the second character in 
our tri-literal compound. (See my mint No. 35 ^ Journal of 
the Koyal Asiatic Society,’ xiii.). But as neither this nor the 
two following mints are of frequent occurrence, the historical 
points dependent upon their due appropriation are too slight to 
need any lengthened comment in this place. ^ 

The mint marked G (No. of my last list) I have always 
expressed doubts about.* I was once inclined to look upon it 
as Yezd, but my faith in the attribution, never strong, 

has been further shaken by the discovery of another ortho- 
graphical form for the same name, viz., Esht , — though 

this objection would be by no means insuperable. However, 
under no circumstances can I agree with Dr. Mordtmann, who 
desires to make the compound into ’o ^ikestdn. If my diffi- 
culties as to the non-conquest of Yezd by the Arabs at so 
early a date of the Hijra as appears on the class of 
coins bearing this monogram, are to hold good, these ob- 
stacles will tell with increased force against the more extended 
conquest of Sejestin ; but I join issue more definitively on 
the forms of the letters on the coins themselves, which I 
have examined, transcribed, and copied in fac-simile in my 
own plate i. No. 42,’ and no human ingenuity that I am 
master of could ever enable me to transform the final d into 
the t which ‘ Sikestan’ is asserted to require in its inifia] 
syllable ! 

* [I may, however, observe, that there is somewhat of a want of consistency 

in pr. Mordtmann's renderings, as tested iwter sc : he accepts a Pehlvi reading for 
U.' with the long i in the first syllable (See his No. 17, pp. 16, 163), while in his 
Pehlvi mint for he deprives the name of that requisite vowel (No. 26, p. 19)] 

’ [‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ xii. pp. 281, 326 ; xiii. 403 ] 

’ [‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ xiii.] 
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The monogram, h is assigned hesitatingly ^ by Dr. Mordt- 
mann to Anddmesh in Khuzistan^ I prefer to retain it 

as Huth, for Khnzistdn. 

The mint indicated by the letter K, I assign to one of the 
districts of Merv some such locality must needs be claimed 
for it, from its frequent occurrence on the coins of the 
governors of Khorasan, or of those connected with them, 
combined with its non-appearance on the money of the 
administrators of more westerly provinces. Dr. Mordtmann 
once ventured to read it as Babylon having abandoned that 
interpretation, he now desires to make it ^ die Pforte,’ 
and to apply it to the ^ Residenz ’ at Madain, or any 
other seat of government.^ 

The mint st^ classed under the letter M, is declared 
by Dr. Mordtmann, in accord with M. Olshausen,® to represent 
(Axab.j^^\ ) Persepolis. That it typifies some mint not 
very distantly removed from that part of the country is clear, 
from its association with (B) (H) and (N) Kerman 

on the coins of Aumar-i-Obeidullah, who governed Persia, etc., 
for Mosab, but I do not adopt its attribution to Persepolis, as I 
am not prepared to read without the initial \- 

I have classed the entire set of the terminal additions to the 
simple name of Kerman, under the general heading of that 
province (marked N), as my space, already too much encroached 
upon, will scarcely admit of the elucidation of the various 
details necessary to the full determination of the several 
localities involved. 


^ [Pago 18, No. 22, toiD odor Taf. iv. No. 24.] 

2 [My authority for this is the ‘ Mur&sid-ul-Ittila. The following is the original 
passage : — 

3 [‘ Zcitschrift dcr Deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft,’ 1850, p. 93.] 

^ [‘ Zeitschrift,* 1854, page 12.] 

® [Page 13.] 
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The mint city embodied in the letters I still con- 

sider to be the ancient Balkh, in spite of much that I am aware 
may be urged against the attribution.' Under any circum- 
stances, however, I look upon Dr. Mordtmann’s notion of any 
possible transformation of the word into Zdbulistan, 

as simply out of the question ; more especially as the Indo- 
Sassanian coins have already furnished us with the true 
Pehlvi orthography of that name in the form of 

There are a few mints whose attribution is altogether un- 
certain, which, like the names of many of the governors of 
whom we have no historic record, I have intentionally omitted 
from this general summary. The full details of each may be 
consulted in the several papers of Dr. Mordtmann and myself 
referred to above. — E.T.] 


1 [‘ Vendid&d/ Anquetil du Perron, i. 226, Heeren, ii. 313. Moses of Chorene, II. 
c, ii. pp. 54, 188.] 

2 Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society,’ xii. 343.] 
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V.— DISCOVEEY OF AK ANCIENT TOWN NEAE 
BEHAT, IN THE DOiB OF THE JAMNl 
AND GANGES. 

By Capt, P. T. Caxjtley, Superintendent, Doab Canal. 

{^Extract of a Utter read at a Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ ^Oth Jan. 1834.) 

I have this day despatched for the museum a number of coins of unusual 
interest, from their having been found on the site of an ancient (apparently Hindd) 
town, which site is now seventeen feet below the general surface of the country, and 
upwards of twenty-five below that of a modern town near it. I will confine myself 
in this hasty notice to stating, that in consequence of the clearing out of the canal 
bed south of the Belka falls, near the town of Behat, north of Sahfiranpfir, the 
exposure took place ; and on the canal being laid dry shortly afterwards, the coins, 
etc., were found amongst the shingle in its bed. I may mention that this line is 
altogether distinct from that which is said to have formed the ancient canal ; and, 
therefore, even were there not evident marks to the contrary, there can be no 
quibbling as to the articles having been transported. In the present case, the 
section directly above the inhumed city is as follows, the surface of the country at that 
point being, however, much lower than that on which the town of Behat stands : — 

A. Grass jungle with cultivation on the surface of the country 

B. River sand 2| feet. 

C. A seam of sand with traces of shingle 

D. Reddish clay mixed with sand 12 J feet. 

E. Site of ancient town 

F. Black soil full of pots, bones, etc., in which the coins and other articles 

have been discovered 6 feet. 

G. Bed of canal, 23 feet below the surface. 

“ The level at E, or the site of the ancient town, is distinct in section for about a 
quarter of a mile ; and were it not for the breaking down of hanks, etc., it might be 
traced much farther : the soil upon which the town appears to have stood is very 
black, and full of hones and broken pots of different descriptions, bricks of a large 
size and of unusual shape, appearing as if they had been made to suit the circular 
form of wells ; pieces of the slag of iron-smelting furnaces (such a thing as smelting 
iron at Behat was never heard of), arrow-heads, rings, ornaments and beads of diffe- 
rent descriptions ; in short, an Oriental Herculaneum, for there appears every chance 
of the discoveries being extended hereafter. The appearance of small pieces of 
kankar ^ (amongst the shingle), of which I also send one or two specimens, is an 
extraordinary feature, as kankar is not known in this part of the country/' 


kanharj ‘ a nodule of limestone,’ 
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Note. — The probable date of Captain Cautley’s sub- 
terranean city, to whatever cause its inhumation may be 
attributed, can be pretty well placed within cognate 
limits through the very fortunate discovery of many 
coins imbedded in the same place with the bricks and 
bones. The coins belong to three different species 
already made known through Mr. Wilson’s paper on the 
Society’s cabinet.* 

I. The Indo-Scythic coin, or that having the figure 
of a man in a coat of mail, offering something on a small 
altar (Nos. 23 to 33, plate ii. ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ xvii.) 
which has been referred with much probability to the 
Christian era : — of this only one coin is recognizable out 
of twenty-six. 

II. The chief part of the coins belongs to the series 
No. 69, plate iii. of the same volume, of which nothing 
at all is known ; only two have hitherto been seen, one 
of which was dug up in cutting the trench of the new 
road from Allahabad to Benares : this, however, was 
square, as was a duplicate in Colonel Mackenzie’s collec- 
tion, but all those now brought to light are circular : 
they are identified with it by the elephant on one side, 
and by one or more singular monograms. Some of them 
differ considerably in other respects, having a Brahmani 
bull on the reverse, and an inscription in unknown 
characters round the edge. 

III. The third species of coin is of silver. A square 
lump with no regular impression, but simply stamped 
with various Chhaps,® as might have been the custom 

^ See * Asiatic Researclies,’ vol, xvii. 

* chhdpy ‘ seal, impression.* 
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anterior to the general introduction of coined money. 
Of this ancient coin, the Mackenzie collection furnishes 
abundant examples (plate v. figures 101 to 108), but his 
researches altogether failed in ascertaining their date, or 
even their genuineness, both which points are now satis- 
factorily developed by the present discovery. They must 
all date posterior to the Indo-Scythic dynasties in Bactria, 
and belong to a period when (as in China at present) 
silver was in general current by weight, while the inferior 
metals (for all of the present coins are not of copper) 
were circulated as tokens of a fixed nominal value. 

This discovery alone would be of great value, but it 
is only one of innumerable points for which we may 
eagerly expect elucidation from this Herculaneum of the 
East. 

The appearance and state of the tooth and bone sent 
down are also of high interest ; they are not entirely 
deprived of their animal matter, though it is in a great 
measure replaced by carbonate of lime. The tooth is of 
the same size, and belongs to an animal of the same 
family (Euminant), as those found in the Jamna, pre- 
sented by Captain E. Smith at the last meeting ; but the 
mineralization in the latter has been completed, whereas 
in these it remains imperfect. 
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FURTHER ACCOUNT OF THE REMAINS OF AN ANCIENT 
TOWN, DISCOVERED AT BEHAT, near SAHARANPUR, 

By Capt. P. T. Cautley, Supt., Doab Canal. 

(In a Utter to the Secretary^ read at the Meeting of the Z^th Aprils 1834.) 

“ With more coins and other articles that have been found in our Herculaneum, 
I have now the pleasure of sending a sketch of the country in the neighbourhood of 
Behat,^ which will be more descriptive of the ancient town, with the size and extent 
of the mountain torrents in its vicinity, than any explanation that I could give in 
writing : the total absence, moreover, of any tradition of its having existed, and the 
little information to be gained from natives on subjects of this nature, unless coming 
under their immediate observation, places me in dependence solely on the few notes 
that I have by me, which I fear are hardly worthy of the notice of the Society. 

“ Tradition, but even that of the vaguest description, carries us back to the reign 
of Sh&h J ahhn, as well as to that of Muhammad Shah and his successors at the dis- 
solution of the empire. Sh^ih Jah^n built a palace or hunting seat at the foot of the 
lower range of hills on a branch of the Jamnh river, about fourteen miles north of 
Behat, This palace, which consists of a main quadrangle of 800 feet square, with 
numerous buildings and minor courts attached, is now in perfect ruin, the super- 
structure only remaining in a few places, and that entangled and held together by 
arms and roots of the Bur (Ficus Indica) and other jungle trees ; at Raipur, Nyashahr, 
ryz&,b&.d, and other places between Behat and this palace are remains of the same 
period in the shape of mosques, tombs, etc. ; and the forests in the neighbourhopd 
contain marks of a once extended cultivation, and indication of the country having 
been more thickly inhabited than it is at present. It may be fairly presumed that 
all the Musalmhn buildings now in existence in these localities are due to a period 
posterior to the middle of the 17th century. Behat itself contains a mosque and 
tomb near it, with only one brick house or enclosure, but a number of masonry wells, 
and is said to have been a large town at the period alluded to ; but the ruins and 
tombs pointed out as the remains of this era are south of the present town, and in 
quite a different direction to the antiquities that have been now discovered. 

“ To a person at all acquainted with the strange revolutions that take place on 
the surface, in the proximity of these mountain torrents, provincially termed ^ rhos,' 
the mere change of the river’s course, or an extensive deposit of sand on a wide sur- 
face, thereby laying waste large tracts of cultivable soil, would not be at all sur- 
prising : such changes are in constant progress, and things of annual occurrence \ 
The course of the Noghon iko has been so altered within the last half century, 
according to the information of a respectable Zamindhr or landholder who resides at 
Behat, that the features of the country are perfectly changed since his childhood ; 
he mentions (a circumstance home out by my excavations), that, in his recollection, 

‘ all the country between the two rivers through which the present canal runs, and 
on which the Belka Falls are now constructed, was a low clay soil (dhhka), with rice 


1 [ Omitted in this reprint. Colonel Sir P, T. Cautley has been obliging enough 
to revise for me such portions of this paper as were depenaent upon the original map 
for due illustration.] 
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cultivation ; that this tract now is raised five hht'hs (cubits) by a deposit of sand> 
caused by one very severe rainy season, in which the present town of Behat was in 
jeopardy.’ This exactly corresponds with the canal excavations, the superficial five 
to seven feet of which was sand, reposing on a reddish sandy clay ; the section at the 
point where the ancient town is buried shows the same deposit of 4| feet with the 
same substratum of clay ! The Behat khhla or ravine opening out into the Muskura 
river is said to have been much enlarged by the ancient canal, when great mischief was 
done to the neighbourhood ; referring to the last attempt at making use of this line 
as a canal by the Eohilla, Zkbita Khkn, who has the credit of having carried water to 
the town of Jalhlhbkd and his fortified camp Gousgarh. I also desire to advert to 
the strange tortuous outline of this ravine, as near it lies the old town at a depth of 
seventeen feet from the surface, with a super deposit of 12| feet of a reddish sandy 
clay. 

“ The Muskura and Nogaon are torrents from the Siwalik hills, running parallel 
to each other in a north-westerly direction. These torrents are separated by a tract 
of alluvial country, which is contracted to a width of 1§ mile at the point where the 
town of Behat (which lies equally distant between them) is situated. A ravine, rising 
on the north-east of Behat, drains this alluvial tract, and falls into the Muskura at a 
point south of and below the town. The naiive engineer who originally designed 
the Dohb Canal, and who in all cases took possession as far as he could of natural 
hollows, excavated a channel from the Noghon torrent to the head of the ravine above 
mentioned, taking advantage thereby of the lower part of its course for the passage 
of the canal water. The difference of level between the bed of the Noghon (which, 
it will be understood, is the most northerly of the two torrents), and that of the 
Muskura, at the point where the ravine joined it, was twenty-one feet ; the length 
of canal channel, with all the tortuosities of direction taken np by the engineer, was 
about three miles. The average fall or declivity of bed per mile, therefore, was seven 
feet ; the bed itself consisted of sand and soil intrinsically alluvial. 

“Now, it may be supposed that had the canal water been allowed to pass over 
this line without masonry or works of some sort to protect it from erosion, the wear 
and tear arising from a rapid under such circumstances would in a very short space 
of time have brought the whole of the torrent of the Noghon into the channel of the 
Muskura, thereby establishing a permanent junction between the two torrents at a 
point below the town of Behat. 

“ The existence at the present day of these torrents on separate courses led to the 
inference that hero were the difiiculties that interfered with the engineer in his 
original project. It was probable that the canal, if ever opened at all, was only 
maintained as an open channel for a limited period ; or that, on discovering the 
danger arising from such an excess 6f slope as twenty-one feet in three miles, the 
engineer had adopted the expedient of overcoming the difficulty by the construction 
of masonry works : the exposition of the old foundations and brick- work, accom- 
panied by other remains to which I have lately drawn your attention, might have 
been the ruins of these ancient canal works. Such was the first impression on my 
mind on hearing that ruins had been laid bare at this particular spot, and it was in 
full expectation of having this view realized that my visit to them was undertaken. 
An examination of the locality placed all doubt out of the question. There was a 
distinct stratum of black soil at a considerable depth from the surface of the country, 
not confined to a narrow limit, but extending to a considerable distance along the 
line of canal. The section exhibited by the canal channel was marked by the remains 
of a brick wall in situ^ with here and there irregular masses of brick work, all of 
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which were confined to the stratum above alluded to, which in its character was 
precisely that of the soil on the site of deserted towns and villages now existing 
elsewhere, rich in broken pieces of pottery, bones, sculls, etc. etc. There could be 
no doubt of the fact that here was the site of a town or village hurried under the 
material brought down by the neighbouring torrents, and by the drift sands which 
to the present day are a remarkable feature of the country around Behat. The 
remains were distinctly those of domestic habitations, and were totally unconnected 
with works for canal purposes. At what period the catastrophe occurred which led 
to the desertion of the town, it is hopeless to inquire ; but I have no doubt that there 
are many other towns similarly situated, and that aceidental circumstances like those 
which have led to the present discovery, will show that population existed in this 
region when the whole surface was on a much lower level than it is at present. ^ 
That the town is of great antiquity, there can be no doubt ; and to those con- 
versant in such matters — and I cannot refer to one better able to give an opinion than 
yourself — the coins which I have submitted to you may offer the means of unravelling 
the mystery. 

“ The surface of the country on which the town of Behat stands does not exhibit 
any distinct basin or hollow ; on the contrary, one continuous slope with indentations 
at each of the rivers is a remarkable feature. The proximity of the sand-ridges in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the town and site of the ruins, and the directions 
in which they have established themselves, might lead to speculations ; but these are 
just as well avoided ; for if, as we must allow (from finding shingle and old beds of 
rivers many feet below the present surface) the surface has been undergoing change» 
we have, with the agency of mountain streams and winds, data sufficient to shew 
that the inhumation of a city was nothing at all extraordinary, 

“ It may be interesting, with reference to the constant change of surface in this 
region, to mention, that when engaged in constructing a bridge at the village of 
Gandewar, about two miles higher up the canal than the Nogfion rfio, the difficulty 
of obtaining water for the works was such, that I was induced to sink a shaft in the 
canal bed. The well was sunk thirty feet to water; the upper twenty feet was 
through the reddish sandy clay above-mentioned, below which was shingle or boulders 
exactly resembling those found now in the beds of all these rivers ; through ten 
feet of this shingle water was found. This nearly corresponds with the bed of 
shingle now laid bare south of the Belka Falls, and amongst which the coins, etc. 
have been found ; and I have no doubt that it is all part of an extensive line formerly 
the bed of the escapes from the lower mountains. If this is true, it goes far to 
prove a circumstance that I before mentioned in a communication to the Society, 
that the enormous discharge of matter from these lower hills is, in its distribution, 
gradually raising the surface of the whole country skirting their bases ! I may 
mention, that near a village named Jytpfir, three miles south of the K^lowfila Pass 
(at which Pass water is within ten inches of the surface) a well was sunk for the 
reasons aforesaid sixty feet deep through a succession of beds of shingle, without 
finding water at all. At a place six miles south of this again, water was within 
eight feet of the surface. This phenomenon extends apparently on the whole 
line between the Jamnfi and Ganges ; that is to say, water is near the surface at the 
foot of the hills, and shews itself near the surface again ten miles south, being in the 

At a point near Kulsea, about two miles north-west of Behat, bricks and coins 
similar to those hero adverted to, were discovered in excavations on the right bank 
•of the Muskura ri\er, considerably below the surface of the country. 
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intermediate distance at a great depth. In building the masonry dam on the 
Nogbon river, water was found at a depth of twenty-nine feet from the bed of the 
torrent ; the excavation being through beds of sand and clay, but no shingle. The 
only mark of building which has been as yet found in the site of the old town is a 
portion of a foundation, the greater part of which had been cleared out and broken 
by the canal : the bricks were soft and friable. This foundation was sunk about four 
feet in the black soil, terminating on its surface. The great quantity of bricks 
scattered in the canal bed proves distinctly that many more foundations had been 
cleared out, and it is possible that when I have time to sink wells in neighbouring 
points, so as to detect the boundaries of these ruins, I may bring to light matters 
of greater interest than those even now before us. The bricks discovered are of a 
large size, and generally speaking, badly burned (similar to some that were found on 
a former occasion at Manukmow, near Sahkranpur, where a quantity of old foun- 
dations were discovered, consisting entirely of the same sized bricks) ; a number of 
them wedge-shaped 2 I Inches .2 intended for well-building, and better burned 
than the square ones. Amongst the fragments of pots were some which the natives 
recognised as resembling those now used in making indigo — long elliptical vessels ! 
The fragments of pots, bones, teeth, and articles of this description, are in 
abundance. In sinking three wells on the west of the canal near the site of the old 
town, the same section of soil appeared, and the same articles were discovered on 
reaching the black stratum. I look forward with great interest to the time when I 
can have leisure to make further excavations in the neighbourhood, enabling me to 
form an idea of the extent of the discovery. 

At a spot considerably south, a large masonry well was exposed in the canal 
channel. I had this cleared out and partly removed, supposing that there was a 
probability of making further discoveries. I send to the Society an article (either 
lead or pewter which was the only thing of metal found : a great quantity of 
‘ gharks * or water-pots were taken out whole, as if they had fallen into the well and 
sunk ; the bones also of two deer (bkrasingks),^ the horns broken in pieces, but the 
jaw-bones and other parts tolerably perfect. From the circumstance of finding so 
many unbroken ‘ gharas * the natives seem to conclude that this was a town or 
village well, and not that in use for irrigation. If the ancient town extended to this 
point, it would be extensive indeed, but of this there does not appear to be any 
probability. 

“ The presence of the deer’s bones is easily accounted for, as a number of these, as 
well as other wild animals, are constantly lost in galloping over the jungles, and 
falling into deserted wells. The well in question was doubtless one of this description 
for a long time after either the town or cultivation for which it was intended was 
deserted, and remained long open amongst the high grass and jungle which so rapidly 
obtain in this part of the country when the hand of man is absent. All marks of 
this well were so completely obliterated, that the present canal was excavated over 
it without its being discovered. The bricks used appear to have been of the same 
description as the square ones above described. 

“ Amongst the metal articles found in the site of the old town, are a great 
number of ‘ salkis * or instruments in use in a Hindfistkni lady’s toilet for applying 
‘ surma * (antimony) to the eyes, made of copper apparently. To this circumstoce 

This small disc or wheel does not bear any marks of antiquity. — J.P. 


1 
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niy attention was drawn by a native ‘ sun&r ’ (goldsmitb), who observed that now 
articles of this description were never made of that metal. The great quantity of 
rolls of metal and wire found would load a person to suppose that the main ex- 
humation at present consisted of a smith’s shop ! There are some other things, one 
bearing in some respects a resemblance to a small cannon (17), another to a button 
hook, etc. etc. The quantity of slag of iron smelting furnaces is a singular circum- 
stance, for although iron ore is found in the mountains at no great distance, it is not 
the practice now to import it in than state into the plains. 

‘‘The number of coins found, and in my possession, is 170, amongst which are 
two intruders that would, if they belonged to this town, very considerably reduce 
the antiquity of it ; but from the circumstance of there only being two, and from 
their appearance (having no mark of that antiquity so eminently conspicuous in all 
the other coins foimd) I am much inclined to suspect that some of my myrmidons 
have been false, or that these are stray coins : ^ both of them are sent with this 
letter. My method of collection was by giving new coin for old, that is to say, new 
pice for all the old ones, and new rupees for all the old rupees discovered, and re- 
muneration according to the value of other articles : this may have raised the cupidity 
of some speculator to introduce these two Musalmhn coins into my cabinet. All 
those upon which any mark is apparent, and all other articles worthy of transmission, 
will be sent to the Society’s museum. 

MEMOIE ON THE ANCIENT COINS EOXJND AT BEGHRAM, 
IN THE KOHISTAN OF KABUL. 

By Charles Masson. 

{Road at a Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ Aprils 1834.) 

[Mr. C. Masson’s first memoir on the ancient coins found at 
Beghram, in the Kohistdn of Kdbul, appeared in the April number 
of the ^Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ’ for 1834; it 
extends over no less than twenty-two pages of close type, and is 
illustrated by seventy-two rather indifferent fac-similes of 
coins ; its value or utility has necessarily been superseded by 
the more learned and systematic work^ of Professor H. H. 
Wilson, descriptive of the same medals. I therefore confine 
myself to such extracts from Mr. Masson’s papers as may 
serve to indicate the more prominent sites of his discoveries. 
Such details as are to be met with in his first memoir are 
inserted in this place, with a view to preserve, as far as 

' Our author need be under no alarm whatever from the presence of these two 
coins, which must have been purely ^idental, and in no way connected with the 
antiquities of Behat ; for on examination, one turns out to be a paish of Indor, the 
other of Lakhnaw, both known by their respective symbols, and quite modem. — J.P. 

* Ariana Antiqua:’ London, 1841.'| 
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possible, the continuous order of the original publications 
in the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.’ A full 
recapitulation of each year’s acquisitions will be found at the 
conclusion of his third memoir, immediately preceding Art. 
XII. of this series of James Prinsep’s Essays. — E.T.] 

“In July of the present year (1833), I left the city of K^bul, to explore the 
districts north of it at the base of the mountains Hindd K6sh, with the primary 
object of identifying the site of Alexandria ad Caucasum. Although upon this 
question I defer a decision, until I can consult the ancient auth('rities, there being 
many spots which would agree therewith in a local point of view, — I was recom- 
pensed by the discovery of nuncrous interesting objects, and among them the site 
of an ancient city of immense extent, on the plain now called Beghrhm, near the 
confluence of the rivers of Ghorband and Panjshir, and at the head of the high 
road leading from Khwajah Khcdri of Kohisthn, to Nijraw, Taghaw, Lughrahn and 
J alalhbad. I soon learned that large numbers of coins were continually found on 
the plain of Bcghr^m, and ray first excursion put me in possession of about eighty, 
procured with difficulty, as their owners were suspicious of my motives in collecting 
them. The coins were of such a type and description, as naturally increased my 
ardor in their research ; and, succeeding in allaying the mistrust of the finders, I 
obtained successive parcels : until up to this time (November 28th, 1833), I have 
accumulated 1,865 copper coins and fourteen gold and silver ones, the latter Brfih- 
manical and Kufie. Of course many of these are of no value, but I persevered in 
my collection, under the hope of obtaining, ultimately, perfect specimens of every type 
and variety of coin ; in this I have but partially succeeded, so great is the diversity 
of coins found at this place, that every fresh parcel of 100 or 150 coins yields me 
one or more with which I was not previously acquainted. 

“ I may observe that, on my return from Kfibul, from my first excursion, I found 
two persons there, busy in the collection of coins. I left them the field of the city, 
and confined my attention to the more distant and ample one of Bcghr&m. Besides, 
as ray object was not merely the amassing of coins, but the application of them to 
useful purposes, I hailed with satisfaction the prospect of obtaining a collection from 
a known spot, with which they would have, of necessity, a definite connection, 
enabling me to speculate with confidence on the points they involved. 

“ I suppose that no less a number than thirty thousand coins, probably a much 
larger number, are found annually on the ‘dasht’ or plain of Beghrhm, independently 
of rings, seals, and other trinkets. Gold and silver coins occur but rarely. If we 
allow a period of five hundred years since the final extinction of this city (and I have 
some idea that negative proof thereof might be adduced), and if we allow, as 1 pre- 
sume is reasonable, that the same or not a less number of coins has been annually 
extracted from its site, we have a total of fifteen millions, a startling amount, and 
which will not fail to excite curiosity as to this second Babylon. The antique 
treasures of Beghrfim, until their partial diversion this present season, have been 
melted in the mint at Kfibul, or by the coppersmiths of that city and of Charlkhr. 
The collection of them is made by Afghhn shepherds, who sell them by weight at a 
very low price to itinerant ‘ raisgars ’ or coppersmiths, who occasionally visit their 
tents ; and these again melt them down themselves, or vend them at a small profit to 
the officers of the mint. ’ 


6 
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NOTE ON THE COINS FOUND BY CAPTAIN CAUTLEY, 

AT BEHAT. 

The accompanying plate (iv.) exhibits faithful repre- 
sentations of some of the eoins presented by Captain 
Cautley to the Society. Those numbered 1 to 6 are 
all of the same eharacter, and, as far as I know, 
entirely new to Hindu numismatology, although eon- 
neeted by a peculiar symbol with the fifth series of 
Colonel Tod’s plate ’ (fig. 19 of the present plate) ; also 
with the eopper coins 68, 69, of Mr. Wilson’s third plate^ 
(fig. 22 of the present plate) ; and with fig. 19 of Mr. 
Masson’s eollection,® in plate ix. of the April number of 
the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal’ ; all throe 
series in other respects differing materially from one 
another. 

Fig. 1 may be looked upon as the type of this new series. It is 
a silver coin of the size depicted in the engraving, and weighs twenty 
grains. The silver has been so acted upon by long continued burial, 
that on arrival in Calcutta, wafered on to the folds of a letter for 
security, the removal of the wafer stripped off a thin film of silver from 
its surface. The impression however is still perfect and in deep relief. 

Obtebse. — A female figure clothed, in her right hand a stalk, 
bearing on its summit a large open flower (this emblem will be seen 
to be common to another class of Indian coins) ; on her right stands 
an animal, of the precise character of which it is difficult to make 
any positive assertion: — ^it has a stout straight trunk, which might 
pass for that of a deer or horse, but the head more resembles that of 
a bird, and is surmounted with a radiated crest, which at first sight 
wears the appearance of horns. On the left of this nondescript animal 
is a symbol or monogram much resembling character 5 of the AUa- 
habdd inscription, Ho. 1, but square, instead of round, in the body. 
There are other characters round the margin but partially visible. 

' ‘ Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society,* vol. i. 

* ‘ Asiatic Researches,* vol. xvii. 

^ [ ‘ Ariana Antiqua,* xv., fig. 26 reproduces the same, or a nearly identical coin.] 
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Reveesb. — The opposite side of this curious coin presents an assem- 
blage of symbols, the purport of which it is difficult to divine. The 
principal figure in the centre seems to represent a temple, a pyramidal 
building with three tiers of rounded suras, spires or domes, surmounted 
by a kalsa or pinnacle in the form of the letter T : the contour of this 
device resembles also the Hindu drawings of rocks and mountains, and 
it may be intended to pourtray some holy hill, connected with the 
mythology, or with the locality, of its place of coinage : beneath the 
pyramid is a waved line, which may also depict the sea, and point to 
some fabulous mountain in the ocean, as Lanka or Meru. To the 
right is another curious emblem, which, for want of more correct in- 
formation, we may call a tree of triple branch, standing in a frame or 
on a kind of chabiitra or platform. To the left is the swastika emblem 
of four legs conjoined ; and below it a figure very similar in form to 
some compound Greek characters on the Bactrian coins. There is a 
legend around the margin consisting of the letters hitherto called 
Pehlvf, but which I think we shall soon find reason to denominate 
otherwise. 

[ Any remarks I may have to make on this coin had better 
be reserved for the illustration of the analogous piece delineated 
as fig. 16, plate xix,, under Art. X. A similar course will be 
pursued with most of the specimens in this plate.] 

Fio. 2, — A copper coin, similar in every respect to fig. 1, but of 
inferior execution : in this the circles of the chaitya or temple are made 
square, and resemble common masonry. 

Figs. 3, 4, 5, are smaller copper (or rather white bronze) coins, 
stamped only on one side, except No. 5, which has a faint impress of a 
trisul on the reverse. The form of the tree is altered, and the frame 
below has, in some specimens, four compartments instead of two : the 
swastika is also exchanged for four circular rings. 

[ Prinsep subsequently discovered that the letters visible on 
coin 5 formed a portion of the word y^i£A Mahdrdjasa^ 

Fig. 6. — copper coin weighing 163j grains, in imperfect pre- 
servation. The only variation in this coin from the type-coin (fig. 1) 
is that the pyramid contains two tiers instead of three. This circum- 
stance, however, constitutes the link of connection with the other 
series of coins to which I have alluded; all of them having the 
chaitya symbol in common. 

Fig. 7 is a small square copper piece, with an elephant on one 
side, the other effaced. 
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Fig. 8 is a small copper coin procured by Lieut. A. Conolly,’ 
at Kanauj, upon which this chaitya mark forms the distinguishing 
emblem. A similar coin is in Major Stacy’s possession, obtained in 
Central India. I shall have to recur to the subject in describing figs. 
19 and 22. 

Figs. 9 and 10. — I have introduced these two coins to shew that 
what has been called the Indo-Scythic series occurs plentifully among 
the exhumed relics of Behat. 

The first of these, the Raja and bull coin, must 
henceforward be entitled the Kadphises series, in com- 
pliance with the successful researches of Mr. Masson ; 
the Kanerkos series also occurs as commonly among the 
coins transmitted by Capt. Cautley, and as wo know 
that these two coins bear Greek inscriptions, and that 
their epoch cannot consequently be much posterior to 
the Bactrian dynasties, wo may presume that all the 
descriptions of coins having the chaitya sjunbol, being 
proved to be contemporaneous with these, must belong 
to the first centuries of the Christian era ; and conse- 
quently the destruction of the ancient city may be 
ascribed with tolerable certainty to the same early 
period. The circumstance of so much money being 
discovered in one place would seem to denote that the 
catastrophe which destroyed the place was sudden, but 
the destruction is as likely to have been effected by the 
ravages of war, as by any convulsion of nature ; and, 
when once depopulated, the place might easily have 
been buried under the gradual deposit of silt washed 
down by hill streams, as described by Capt. Cautley. 

Figs. 11 and 12. These coins are connected with the above by the 
tree symbol, by their being stamped only on one side, and by their 

1 [ The adventurous officer who subsequently perished with Colonel Stoddart at 
Bukhhrh.] 
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being of white bronze : but in them the animal is decidedly the 
br^hmani bull, and the inscription is in a different character. 

[ The letters may be read in the old lat character 

on 11; No. 12 reproduces the three characters yrorf. See 
Art. X., infra,] 

Figs. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18, are introduced to give an idea of the 
other curiosities from Behat. The first is a black-and-white enamelled 
bead; 14, an ornament of the head-dress of some image; 15, a ring 
worn probably while performing certain religious ceremonies; 16, 
appears to be a weight moulded in the shape of a frog, as is the custom 
in Ava, and in many parts of India : it weighs 360 grains (precisely 
two tolas), or six Grecian drachmae, and is not corroded. Fig. 1 7 is 
the metal handle of some vessel: it is broken in half. Fig. 18, the 
Salais for applying Surma to the eyes, spoken of by Capt. Cautley as 
so numerous : in the present day they are generally made of zinc. 

Besides these articles, our flourishing little museum 
contains plain rings, arrow-heads, hooks, and rolls of 
lead, converted into semi-crystalline hydrated oxide by 
exposure to the moisture under ground.* Most of the 
copper coins, likewise, arc in a very imperfect state, the 
pure metal not resisting corrosion nearly so well as 
bronze. 


HINDU COINS FROM THE RUINS OF KANAUJ. 

To confirm the assertion made above of the connec- 
tion of several other series with the Behat coinage, I 
have introduced at the foot of the present plate, drawings 
of some most interesting coins, procured by Lieut. A. 
Conolly, of the 6th Light Cavalry, at Kanauj, and this 
moment received from that officer at Cawnpore. 

Figs. 19 and 21. Silver coins, weighing 28 grains each drachm), 


^ See note on a similar change produced in zinc plates, * Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,’ vol. ii., p. 437. The lead is partiallv converted into minium, and 
partly into protoxide. In some rolls the interior is still metallic. 
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corresponding in every respect with Colonel Tod's fifth series, in the 
head, on the obverse ; and in the circnlar inscription on the reverse : 
in 19, also, we find the central chaitya symbol, with five dots on the 
side, as in his coin. 

Colonel Tod’s observations on these rare coins are as 
follows : — 

‘‘ The fifth series is entirely novel and unexplored. All I can say of them is that 
they belong to a dynasty which ruled from AvaHti or Ujjayan to the Indus, for in 
that whole tract I have found them. The first I obtained was from the ruins of 
ancient Ujjayan, twelve years ago, presented to me by Mr. "Williams, resident at the 
Gykwar court, who first awakened my attention to their importance. He found 
them in Cutch, and in his company, I discovered others among the ruins in the 
Gulf. The character of the epigraphe I have met with on rocks in Saurashtra, in 
the haunts of the Suroi, the bounds of the conquests of Menander and ApoUodotus. 
I have little hesitation in assigning them to the Balhara sovereigns of Renaudot’s 
Arabian travellers, the Bhalla Baes of Anhulwfira Patan, who were supreme in those 
countries ; ‘ This Balhara is the most illustrious prince of the Indies, and all the 
other kings acknowledge his pre-eminence. He has, of these, pieces of silver called 
Tartarian drams. They are coined with the die of the prince, and have the year of 
his reign.' — Renaudot, p. 15. The Balhara dynasty had a distinct era, 375 years 
posterior to Vicramaditya." 

The character of the circular legend in all these coins 
strongly resembles Sanskrit : — if the place of their dis- 
covery be a test of the extent of empire in which they 
circulated, they will belong to a powerful monarch 
indeed, for Mr. Masson has found twenty at Beghram 
(of the same symbol at least), while they extend to 
Kanauj, Behat, and Benares on the east. 

[Fig. 19 belongs to the Sah series, and 21 to a subordinate 
suite of the same class.] 

Fig. 20. A silver coin, weighing 34 grams ; is evidently of the 
same series ; but here the distinctive symbol is lost, and is replaced by 
a peacock with expanded tail : the letters are not decypherable. 

[ The legends on these coins are given under Art. XI., in 
connection with figs. 10, 1 1, 12, pi. xxvii.] 

Fig. 22. A square copper coin, also from Kanauj, is already known 
as No. 68 of "Wilson’s plate (see ‘Asiatic Researches,’ vol. xvii.), 
which was dug up by Capt. "Vetch on the AUahabdd road. It bears 
on the obverse an elephant and some other animal prostrate ; on the 
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reverse, the chaitya symbol, the tree, and a cross, all of which prove 
its close alliance with the Behat coins. More of the general history of 
the whole series may yet be developed by future discovery. 

Fig. 23. A silver coin, weighing 7.7 grains, resembles a fanam of 
S outh India, but its type shows that it may be a genuine connection 
of the coins it accompanies. 

Fig. 24. A gold medal, weighing 123 grains. 

Obveese. — A figure clothed in the Hindu dhotf, with armlets, 
holding a bow, as having just discharged an arrow through the head 
of a lion, or other monster, on the right ; in his left he holds another 
arrow prepared ; his right foot rests on the tail of the lion. Inscription 
in ancient Nagan, ^ Mahdrdjadhirdja Sr{, 

Reverse. — Either the same person, or a female figure clad in 
similar costume, seated upon the vanquished lion, holding a large 
fiower in the manner of a cornucopia in the left hand (see also figs. 
1, 4), and in the right, a kind of noose; above which the lozenge 
symbol with four prongs, (16 of pi. xiv., vol. ii.) On the right in 
ancient Niigari, the words ^ Sri madghavakacho 

f^TSIW Sri sinha vikrama.~\ 

It will be at once seen that this beautifal medal has 
no connection with the subjects of the foregoing re- 
marks, I have given it a place that it might be as 
early as possible brought to the knowledge of numis- 
niatologists, for it appears lilcely to prove the very 
key to our knowledge of the valuable series of Kanauj 
coins, forming the fourth of Colonel Tod; and the 
second plate of Wilson. 

[This piece is re-engraved in the general series, under No. 
25, pi. xxiii. I assign this coin to Kumdra Gupta.] 

The former author says of these coins : 

“ They are Hindh, of a very remote period, and have the same character which 
I have found wherever the Pandu authority existed, in the caves, and on the rocks of 
Janagur Girnar, on the pillar of victory in Meywar, and on the columns of Indra- 
prestha (Delhi) and Pray^ig (Allahabad). Some of them are not unlike ancient 
Pchlevi. These coins are of gold, and in fine preservation. Like all my medals, 
they are cither from Agra, Mathura, Ujjayan, or Ajmere. Dr. Wilkins possesses 
some found even in Bengal : he thinks ho can make out the word ‘ Chandra * upon 
them." 
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“ It is well known,” as Lieut. Conolly remarks, “ that 
our love for the antique has induced certain cunning 
men of this famed city to set up a mint for the fabrica- 
tion of moneys of the olden time and many that are 
brought thence bear all the marks of having been cast 
in the mould of some original, of which they bear so 
imperfect an impression that it has been hitherto im- 
possible to assign the true nature of their inscrip- 
tions : Colonel Tod, it is evident, supposed them to 
be in the Dihli character No. 1 ; one was read as 
in the Mahabalipur alphabet ’ : and only now do we 
perceive for certain that the character is precisely that 
of No. 2, of the Allahabad column : of which the 
reader may convince himself by comparing the legend 
on the obverse with the titles of Chandra-gupta in 
pi. vi., vol. iii., of the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal.’ Applying the same alphabet to the reverse, 
we find the name ‘ Sri mad-gava kavo’ or ‘ kacho’ which, 
as Dr. Mill remarks, by a slight alteration will become 
Ghatat-kacho, the very name read by himself as the 

^ [The following additional note was inserted among the miscellaneous notices 
appended to the December No. of the ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal* for 
1833] : — ‘ Note on the Inscription on the Hindh Coin (pi. iii., fig. 15). At page 415 
of the present volume* I stated that the characters of the inscription on the reverse of 
the ancient gold coins of Hindd fabrication from Kanauj represented in fig. 15, and 
in several coins of pi. i., vol. xvii., ‘ Asiatic Researches,* were not legible. Mr. Wilson 
had, however, suggested, that the three first letters agreed with the ancient N^ari 
characters IfTiK. and I find, on referring to Dr. Babington’s ‘Account of the 
Inscriptions and Sculptures at Mahfimalaipfir,* that all of the letters may be unques- 
tionably identified with the ancient Sanskrit characters of the Ratha sculpture, so 
ably decyphered by that gentleman, and of which he has given a complete alphabet 
in the same volume. The first letter is probably ^ rather than 'Jf or ^ although, 
as observed by Dr. Babington, these letters are very similar in form ; the fourth 
letter is and the whole word thus restored becomes clearly but the 

meaning is still us hidden as ever ; and if it be a proper name, none such is to be 
found in the catalogue of Ilindfi princes.*— J.P. 

• Sec page 60, mpr6,^ 
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father of Chandra-gupta in the Allahabad inscription.* 
I must here leave this important discovery to the 
elucidation . of our learned Yice-President, having per- 
formed my own more humble duty of making known 
by the pencil the prize which has rewarded my friend 
Lieut. Conolly’s researches. 


' In a paper read before the Asiatic Society on the 28th May, 1834. [See * J oumal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vol. iii., page 257. Prinsep’s revised translation 
of the entire inscription will be reproduced at the commencement of Art. X., as 
introductory to pi. xxiii., which commences the more comprehensive illustration 
of the Gupta coinage.] 
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yi.— ON THE COINS AND EELICS DISCOVERED 
BY M. LE CHEVALIER VENTURA, GENERAL 
IN THE SERVICE OF MAHA RAJA RANJIT 
SINGH, IN THE TOPE OF MANIEYALA. 

[JULY, 1834.] 

General Ventura’s well imagined and successfully 
executed operations for the examination of the Tope of 
Manikyala, in the year 1830, are familiar to all who 
are interested in antiquarian research. His own account 
of the excavations was published in the Calcutta 
newspapers of the day, and was afterwards inserted, 
with remarks, in Professor Wilson’s Essay on aneient 
Indian Coins, in the seventeenth volume of the ‘ Asiatic 
Researches.’ Some of the coins have been the subject 
of discussion and investigation at Paris ; ‘ and the sub- 
sequent collections of Lieut. Bumes, Doctor Martin 
Honigberger, and especially Mr. Masson, — who have all 
followed in the track pointed out by the success of 
General Ventura, — ^have materially contributed to demon- 
strate the value of his original enterprize, and to make 
us wish for a fuller account of its highly curious results. 
Lieut. Bumes favoured the Society with his own im- 
pressions of the importance and magnitude of the 


^ [See further notices; Jacquet, ‘ Journal Asiatiqiie/ February, 1836, November, 
1837, February, 1838, and March, 1839 (unfinished) : M. Raoul Rochette, ‘ Joumai 
des Savants,* September and October, 1836, February^ 1836 ; and on M. Court's 
coins, February, 1839.] 
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Chevalier’s labours from an ocular inspection of the 
Tope itself, and of the collection of relics which were 
shewn to him at Labor. This is printed in the second 
volume of the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ 
p. 308 ; and an expression, which I ventured to use, in 
a note subjoined on that occasion, “ trusting that the 
Chevalier would no longer deem us unworthy of being 
made the medium of their introduction to the world,’ 
was, in fact, a hesitating allusion to the good fortune 
which a letter from Captain Wade had that moment 
announced ; but which I could hardly bring myself to 
believe. A more than ordinary degree of magnanimity 
was necessary to induce the author of such discoveries to 
forego the natural desire of monopolizing a prize won by 
his personal achievement and labour, and at considerable 
cost to himself ; but in the present instance it required 
further the self-denial and disinterestedness of a friend 
to whom the possession of these valuable relics was 
generously proffered, to enable them to reach a third 
party who had no such claims of friendship ; and 
nothing to offer in recompense, but the public notice, 
which his position enabled him to promise, in the pages 
of the ‘Journal.’ I should not do justice to General 
Ventura, nor to Captain Wade, did I not make known 
circumstances so highly to their credit, and I trust, 
therefore, that I shall be pardoned by the latter gentle- 
man for publishing the following extract from his 
private letter to me in corroboration of the above facts, 
from which the world will be enabled to appreciate both 
the extent of his forbearance, and of the sacriffce made 
by General Ventura himself. 
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{Extract of a Letter from Captain C7, 3f. JFade, Political Agent at Ludianay dated 

^rd JanCy 1883 .^ 

‘While at Dera Ghhzi Kh&n in March last, the guest of M. Ventura, the 
‘Journal* for January reached me, containing a notice of the coins found by the 
Chevalier at Manikyhla. I showed the passage to him, and he expressed himself 
flattered by the allusion which you made to his labors in exposing the numismatic 
treasures buried under that mysterious temple. We had a long and interesting con- 
versation on the subject, the result of which was an offer to me, on his part, of the 
whole of the Manikyhla coins, together with the cylinder in which some of the most 
valuable were found. I told the Chevalier I could never think of accepting such a 
gift for myself, but that I should be proud of the honor of sending them in his name 
to you, who would be able justly to appreciate their value, and to do him the credit 
to which he was entitled as the author of the discovery. He assented to my pro- 
position, and promised to dispatch these precious articles to me on his arrival at 
Lhhor, for which place he was then about to set out.* 

In acknowledging this unexpected and most dis- 
interested offer, I could not but disclaim all permanent 
interest in the relics, and request M. Ventura, through 
Captain Wade, to consider them still at his disposal, 
although I should be proud, while they were deposited 
irnder my care, to do my utmost in making them more 
fully known to the world. 

On the 16th August, the precious packet came into 
Captain Wade’s possession, and although he was unable 
to find a secure opportunity of conveyance for them to 
Calcutta until the beginning of the following year, still, 
through fear of injury or displacement of the various 
objects, especially the liquid contained in the cylinders, 
he would not open the package even to gratify the 
curiosity of many who wished to feast their eyes on its 
contents. 

General Ventura’s simple request is characteristic : 

‘ Je m’empresse de vous expedier mon fameux Mane- 
kiala, que vous desirez pour envoyer a M. Prinsep : 
veuillez, je vous prie, mon bon ami, vous servir de cette 
occasion pour faire agr4er mes sentimens d’estime a 
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M. Prinsep, et de le prior en meme temps de m’envoyer 
Tine description, 6crite en Fran 9 ais, de ce qn’il pourra 
dechiflfrer des inscriptions et empreintes de ma trou- 
vaille.’ 

The package has just now reached Calcutta under 
charge of our associate, Sir Jeremiah Bryant. 

I hasten to make known its curious contents to the 
Society, confining myself on the present occasion to a 
description of the several articles in the order of their 
discovery, of which we have a full account in the ‘ Etat 
des Travaux,’ published by Mr. Wilson, as already 
noticed, in the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ vol. xvii., page 601. 
The articles, being separately and carefully packed, left 
no difficulty in recognizing them from the circumstances 
there indicated. 

DESCEIPTION OF GENERAL VENTURA’S OPERATIONS. 

The excavation was commenced on the 27th April, 1830, at the very bottom of 
the cupola on the south side, where, having met with nothing but loose materials, 
the work was of necessity discontinued. 

On the 28th April, the cap of the cupola was laid open, and there, at the depth 
of throe feet, six medals (or coins) were discovered. 

On the 1st May, at the depth of twelve feet, a square mass of masonry was found, 
exactly in the centre of the mound, and regularly built of quarried stones, in very 
good preservation. On piercing ten feet into this, a medal was found in the middle 
of a clod of earth. 

On the 6th, a silver coin and six copper coins were met with at the depth of 
twenty feet. 

I am not able to recognize the coins discovered up to this period, and I conclude 
they have been mixed with the general heap of scattered coins, all being of the 
same nature. 

On the 8th May, the workmen came upon a box of iron ( ? copper) which was 
broken by the stroke of the pickaxe. There was in this box a second smaller 
box of pure gold (fig. 1, plate v.), with an ornamental top, in the centre of which is 
inserted a stone resembling the opal, but friable and adhesive to the tongue like 
tabshir ; it is reserved for future examination : this box contained the following 
articles : — 

Fio. 2. — One modal of gold, weighing 122 grs., or two drachmae (the same as 
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was depicted, from a sealing-wax impression, in the ‘ Asiatic Researches,* vol. xvii., as 
No. 1 of Mr. Wilson*! plate.) There is also a description of this coin in the ‘Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,* ii., 38; but both that and the drawing (plate ii., 
fig. 18) are imperfect when compared with the real coin, of which I have now 
endeavoured to give an exact etching. 

Obvebse. — T he sceptre held by the king has a knob like an ear of wheat. The 
projection behind the cap is a double fillet or riband, and not hair : the side-flap, 
on the contrary, has more the appearance of hair, and the moustaches are well 
defined : the left hand holds a hook or key, or it may be a small sickle, with which 
the ear of corn has been cut (.?>) The legend, if Greek, is considerably corrupted, 
but the central part — ANOPA — may be traced on many of the copper coins. 

Reyebse. — The seated figure on this side appears, at first sight, to have four arms : 
but, on closer inspection, what was taken for one right arm may be a sword-belt, and 
the uplifted left arm may represent the curved part of a bow ; the resemblance to 
wrist-bangles and hands, however, is strong. The half moon behind the shoulders 
seems to prove the figure to be a sacred or symbolical personage, although the chair 
is a Grecian fauteuil, and the head-dress resembles a close helmet. The epigraphe 
on this side can hardly be other than MANAOBA...ro : the first may be connected 
with the name of the sacred personage, or the locality ; the last two letters may be 
the date, 73, of some unknown ora. (See infrd^ plate vii., 25, 26, plate xxix., 8, and 
‘ Ariana Antiqua,* p. 376). 

Fig. 3. — A gold ring, set with a pale sapphire stone, having characters engraven 
upon it, apparently Pehlvi, (fig. 3, a). 

Fig. 4. — A small bit of pale ruby (Balas or Badakhshfini ruby, see ‘ Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vol. i. 358). 

Figs. 5, 6, 7. — Three very small silver coins. 

Fig. 8. — A thin silver Sassanian coin, similar to those so frequently met with in 
Persia ; weight, sixty grs. or one drachma. 

Obvebse. — The king’s head, bearded, and having flowing curled hair : the cap 
peculiar for its central ornament of feathers, which somewhat resembles the Egyptian 
symbol of two wings supporting (in this case) a half moon and star. The characters 
are Pehlvi and illegible. 

Reyebse. — A rudely executed fire-altar and two priests or supporters. 

[ This is a coin of Abdullah bin Hazim, Governor of 
Khor4san, struck at Merv in a.h. 66=a.d. 685-6. I reserve 
the full description ‘ of the piece, as well as some illustrations 
I have to offer on the general series, for the conclusion of 
this article, in order that I may not break in upon the con- 
tinuity of Prinsep’s description of the Manikyala treasures.] 

Figs. 10 and 11. — Two silver coins, resembling the Sassanian piece in thinness 
and general character, but destitute of the fire-altar ; weight about 50 grains each. 

Obyebse. — A. beardless head, with well-marked Indian features : the head-dress 
has a kind of trisdl in the centre, and two flowing ribands. A name, very plainly 
written on the field, in an unknown character. The whole is encircled with an 

^ [By a typographical error, this description has been made to follow Art. IV. in 
lieu of Art. Yl. See page 62.] 
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inscription at once recognized to be in Sanskrit characters : these have been also 
engraved under the coins, to show the coincidence of the two inscriptions, one of 
which will materially assist the decyphering of the other.' 

Ebversb. — Head of a female, front face, with very singular head-dress . necklace 
and rows of pearls on the boddice : legend in the ancient Persian character not easily 
legible. It is copied in 10 a., pi. v. 

[ I withhold any commentary on these specimens of Indo- 
Sassanian coinages, until the more appropriate occasion in 
connexion with the review of the general subject, entered 
into by Prinscp under Art. XV. Further illustration of this 
particular type of money will be found under Art. XX. I 
may, however, mention, with reference to the light they might 
be expected to throw on the age of the monument wherein 
they were found, that their date is, as yet, altogether indeter- 
minate.] 

Fio. 9. — The last coin of this series is a silver coin, already depicted as 43 of 
Mr. Wilson’s plates, very rude in execution, but of strong relief. The fabrication 
of this is decidedly HindCi, and the inscription on the reverse resembles the Lantsu, 
or pointed variety of the N§.gari alphabet, of which we have specimens from Nep&l 
and Tibet. The words visible are ‘ Sri yag ’ 

[ Major Cunningham assigns this coin to ^ Sri Yaso 
Varma, of Kanauj, circa 692 = 729 a.d. the date is, of 

course, doubtful. — ^Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ 
No. 7, 1854. The reference is quoted entire at page 99 infxd^ 

Obverse. — A r&ja, coated ; his disproportionate left hand seems to hold the hook 
before remarked ; the hair is disposed in curls ; on the right is a symbol resembling 
a tree, but it may probably be the sleeve of the right arm. 

Reverse. — I have little doubt that this rude figure represents a female standing, 
with flowing drapery ; the head and face are out of the die, but the breast and waist, 
on comparison with other coins of the same type (for they are plentiftil), fully bear 
out this conclusion. 

The contents of this first box are peculiarly valuable, not only from the variety of 
coins here discovered to be contemporaneous, but from the presence of the Sassanian 
coin [a.h. 66=a.d. 685-6], which brings the epoch of the structure within cognate 
limits, unless indeed a dynasty of fire-worshippers reigned in these parts previous to 
the formation of the last Persian monarchy by Artaxerxes in a.d. 223 : but we must 
postpone all speculations, and proceed with our description of the works. 

The above box and its contents were found in their natural position, as deposited 
at the base of the square stone block of masonry which terminated there : (I am 
uncertain, however, whether the French text will bear the interpretation I have given, 

' A few more of these curious coins have been received in Kera’mat All’s col- 
lection, but I do not introduce them here, being desirous of exhibiting the Maniky&la 
treasures unmixed. One bears the name of Krishna as Sri Vksu Deva. 
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or whether the square is not a hollow square or chamber, — “ On a trouv^ un carre 
parfait k douze pieds, tr^s-bien etabli au centre, bati r6gulibrement en pierres de 
taille, et tr^s-bien conservb. Aprbs avoir creuse dix pieds,” etc., and afterwards, *‘le 
tout au bas du carrd, dont la batisso reguli^re s’est terminee 1^.” 

[ This latter proved to be the correct interpretation. 
' Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal/ vol. iii., p. 326.] 

On the 12th May, the perforation had reached thirty-six feet, when another 
copper coin presented itself. 

On the 22nd May, as it was imagined that nothing more would be found in the 
centre of the cupola, on account of the termination of the square building, an 
opening was made on the northern side, of the height of six feet, and twelve broad : 
the excavations were pushed forward at both points. 

On the 25th May, a depth of forty-five feet had been attained, when, on lifting 
up a large quarried stone, another similarly-squared stone was found underneath, 
having in its centre a round hole ; in the middle of this hole there lay deposited-— 

Fig. 12. — A copper box, somewhat similar in form to the gold one just 
described ; it was perforated on opposite sides, where apparently handles had been 
soldered on. The lid was decayed. Inside this box were found — 

Fig. 13. — A little piece of cloth : 

Fig. 14. — A circular crystal drop, and 

Fig. 15. — A small cylinder of pure gold. (Whatever relic may have been in 
the gold cylinder has been lost). 

On the 27th May, at the depth of fifty-four feet, another copper coin was 
turned up. 

On the 29th May, at the depth of sixty-four feet, an irregular hole appeared of 
six lines broad, in which were discovered — 

Fig. 16. — A copper ring, and 

Fig. 17. — A kauri (cyprsea moneta). 

Fig. 18. — At ten lines lower down were also found an iron ring and three more 
Sassanian coins, in a very decayed state. 

[This broken coin also appears to belong to the Arab 
period, or to an epoch closely preceding it.] 

On the last day of the same month, the principal discovery rewarded the 
Chevalier’s labours. 

An immense stone slab seemed here to cover the whole surface : it was removed 
■with great hibor and difficulty, and underneath was perceived with joy a small 
chamber or basin cut into the solid stone, a foot in breadth and depth, the interior 
of it built up with stone and lime. In the midst of this, on its careful removal, were 
found, thus hermetically sealed, the second series of relics now to be described 
(plate vi.) 

Fig. 19, PI. vi. — A box of copper (supposed to be iron by M. Ventura) filled 
with a brown compound liquid. 

Fig. 20. — Within this box and liquid, a brass cylindrical box, cast and turned on 
the lathe. The surface of the metal was in such excellent preservation as still to 
retain the fresh marks of the tool, but the pinnacle on the top of the lid was broken 
off by corrosion, or in consequence of a flaw at the neck. The lid having been made 
on the lathe also fitted perfectly tight, and must have kept in, without loss by 
evaporation, another portion of the thick brown liquid with which it was found to 
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be filled. On cleaning the upper surface of the lid, it was discovered that- an 
inscription had been there punched circularly round it. The lettcfl^ are formed by 
dots, but they are perfectly well preserved, and are of the first importance in making 
out the nature of the deposit. 

Fig. 20 h. represents a fac-simile of this inscription, which is again written 
below to facilitate its lecture. The character so strongly resembles an ancient form 
of Nfigari, such as might be used in writing, without the head-lines of book -letter, 
that sanguine hopes may be entertained of its yielding to the already successful 
efforts of our Vice-President and Captain Troyer. The same writing has been found 
by Dr. Martin Honigberger and Mr. Masson in other topes. The latter has favored 
me (through Dr. Gerard) with a transcript of two in which he finds the same words 
repeated. I have placed these on the same plate for convenience of examination. 

[ Major Cunningham — an early numismatic coadjutor of 
James Prinsep — has, throughout, devoted much attention to 
the Arian section of Indian Palaeography, and we even now 
await the complete exposition of his labors in his long-promised 
work, on the ^ Successors of Alexander in the East.’ In the 
meantime, in his most recent paper in the ^Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vii. of X854, he has favored us 
with some tentative readings of the various inscriptions illus- 
trative of the Manikydla and other tope relics. And although, 
— in the very nature of the character, and the consequent 
difficulty attending any positive definition of phonetic values 
which is not supported by a leading context, or illustrated by 
transcripts or translations in other alphabets and languages, — 
these interpretations can scarcely be expected to prove con- 
clusive, yet Major Cunningham is entitled to the fullest credit 
for having grappled with a difficult subject, and for having 
done his utmost to advance the general enquiry.^ As I have 

1 [As I am anxious to do every justice to Major Cunningham’s perseverance in the 
cause of Indian Antiquities, I anticipate the due order or the development of Arian 
Paleography in these Ijages, and admit him to set forth his full pretensions in this 
branch of discovery, in introductory juxtaposition with his most recent implication of 
his alphabetical test : — “ I cannot close this account, without saying a few words in 
favor of my claim to the discovery of the true value of eleven letters, or of just 
one-third of the Ariano-Pfili alphabet. The whole number of single letters amounts 
to thirty-five, of which James Prinsep had assigned the true value to seventeen or 
just one-half. To Mr. Norris is due the discovery of six single letters of whkh two 
are the monumental forms of ch and its aspirate ; and the form of one letter jh still 
remains unknown. Of the nin<5 known vowels (five initial and four mediaD, ^even 
were determined by James Prinsep and two by me. Of the few compound letters 
which are at present known, the numismatic anumdra was discovered by James 
Prinsep, the monumental one by Mr. Norris ; but the attached r in tra^ ira^ 

7 
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set fortli Major Cunningham’s claims, so I am equally bound 
to acknowledge my own special deficiencies. I have never 
yet had occasion to appear as the expounder of Arian 
writing : I have allowed my progress in that direction to 
follow the developments of others ; and it is only now, when I 
find myself pledged to edit Prinsep’s Essays, that I have com- 
menced any original and independent scrutiny of these alpha- 
bets, either monumental or numismatic. I have, in brief, 
hitherto confined my studies to the less interesting divisions 
of Indian Antiquities, seeing that so many and such competent 
archaeologists were occupied in tracing out the records of 
Greek civilization in Central Asia. However, as I am bound, 
in the cause of truth, to expose any defects that may become 
apparent as I proceed, I shall not shrink from that duty, 
even as concerning a writer who may be supposed to be 
better instructed than myself. 

First, as to the fac-similes which form the data upon 
which the proposed interpretations are based, I observe 
that Major Cunningham’s transcript^ of Prinsep’s legend. 
No. 20 J, plate vi., differs materially from that engraving.^ 
Whether the author was in possession of any improved fac- 
simile he does not tell us ; but it will be sufficient for me 
to say, that I have the original inscribed relic at hand,^ 
wherewith to rectify either the one or the other copy. 

Major Cunningham, it will be seen, from the passage 
quoted in eztenso below,* now represents this legend in 

and 8tra; tlie attached t in st; the attached m in rm are all due to myself. The 
single letters of which I claim the discovery are p, pk, np ; ch, chh ; t,d; ph,b, 
bh; v; all of which, with the exception of the fourth and fifth, were made known 
in this Journal, before the publication of Mr. Norris’s alphabet in the Journal of 
the Eoyal Asiatic Society^ for 1866.”— ‘ Coins of Indian Buddhist Satraps/ Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Benpal^ vii. of 1854, p, 714.1 

1 [ ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vii. of 1854, plate xxxv., fig. 24.] 

2 [Especially in regard to the second, eleventh, thirteenth and twenty-second 
letters.] 

® [In the British Museum. ] 

, * [ I extract Major Cunningham^s own summary of his decipherments, as well as 
his inferences therefrom : — 

“Fig. 24, plate xxxv., ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ No. vii. 
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Roman letters by ‘ Swati Siva Chatrapasa Gandaphuha 
Chatrapa putrasa danatrayam.' I have little objection to 
offer to this rendering, except in the somewhat unimpor- 

of 1854, is the inscription on the lid of the brass cylinder, extracted by General 
Ventura from the great Manikyhla tope, which I believe no one but myself has 
yet attempted to decypher. One of tlie names is still doubtful, but the remainder 
of tile inscription seems to me to be perfectly clear. I read the whole inscription as 
follows : ‘ Swati Siva Chatmpaaa Gandaphuha Chatrapa putrasa danatrayam' 

‘ The three gifts of the Satrap Swasti Siva, son of the Satrap Gandaphuka.’ The 
last four letters of the inscription, which, for want of room on the lid of the cylinder, 
are placed below, I read as danatrayam ‘the three gifts.’ These I suppose to refer 
to the three cylinders or relic-boxes, which were deposited in the three separate 
chambers of the tope.” 

I should be sorry to offer any discouragement to corrections of errors, but as I 
am contesting Major Cunningham’s present decipherment, T insert, by wav of 
contrast, his previous interpretation of the same inscription, published in 1845. This 
will, at least, serve to exemplify how readily phonetic values and supplemental 
arguments may be made to follow the favorite theories of the moment : — 

“Ventura’s Manikyhla cylinder inscription . . I read as follows: ^ Swati 

Siri munipasa Gangaphuka munipa putasa. Swati Siri is the Sanscrit Swasti 
Sri^ an auspicious invocation of very common occurrence in the beginning of 
inscriptions even at the present day. Muni is ‘ a lioly personage,’ with the affix of 
usually given to holy men ; for instance, Gwali, after whom * Gwali awara ’ (Gwalior) 
is named, is invariably called Gwalipa. Gangaphuka means ‘ the bird of the Ganges,* 
and the whole legend is, ‘All hail! (Tope) of the Muni, the son of Gangaphuka 
Muni.’ This, of course, refers to Kanyatratra Muni ; and, indeed, the very name 
of Manikiyala points to the same conclusion, Muni-ka^alaya being ‘ the place of the 
Muni.’ Another derivation may be from mani^ ‘ a gem ’ ; Mani-ki-alaya, ‘ the place 
or receptacle of a gem or relic.’” — ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ 
No. 162, (1845, p. 432.) 

I resume the sequel of Major Cunningham’s remarks from his last paper in the 
‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vii. of 1854 : — 

“The three deposits comprised the following articles: — 

“ Upper deposit at twelve feet from top. Iron (or copper) box, enclosing a box 
of pure gold, which, amongst other things, contained the following coins : — 

“ Gold coin of Gorki. Beveuse. — A four-armed seated figure, with a crescent 
behind the shoulders, styled MANAO-BATO. This figure I take to be the four-armed 
OKPO, the supreme God or Mahadeva. . . . MAN AO is, no doubt, the moon. 

“ One thin Sassanian silver coin. 

“ Two Indo- Sassanian silver coins. 

“One thick silver (or clectrum) coin . . of Sri Yaso Varma, which 

was the name of the celebrated B6jh of Kanauj, the rival contemporary of Lali- 
thditya, of Kashmir, who reigned from a.d. 693 to 729. I do not infer from this 
that the great tope was not built until a.d. 700, but simply that the uppermost 
chamber, with its enshrined relic, was accessible until that date. In most topes 
the relic-chambers were made accessible, with the view of extracting the relic- 
boxes for annual exhibition to the people. Kings and conquerors could, of course, 
command a sight of them at any time. I suppose, therefore, that on his 
invasion of the Punjhb, Yasovarma may have inspected the relics of the great 
Manikyhla tope, and that his coin may have been deposited in the relic-box by the 
grateful Buddhist fraternity, as a remembrance of his visit. 

“ The second deposit^ at a depth of forty-five feet, consisted of a copper box 
enclosing a cylinder of pure gold. Nothing was found in this casket; Wit is 
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tant^ matter of the orthography of the names. ^ Svvati Siva’ 
is clearly Kavi Siva in the original, and the ^ Gandaphuka’ is 
doubtful; the ^ nd^ seems to be a simple if and the ^ 
which is supplimented by Major Cunningham to the ^ — 
whatever the real value of the sign may be — certainly does not 
accord with the obvious in ^ jmtra.^ The ^ danatrayam^ 

is the portion most open to question but its rendering as such 
assimilates so well with apparent probabilities, that we can 
afford to overbear minor difficulties, and admit it to stand for 
the present. Supposing, however, this reading to be adopted, I 
am by no means disposed to concur in the idea, that ^ the three 
gifts of the Satrap ’ comprehend the three distinct deposits at 
different elevations in the perpendicular central line of the 
tope, but rather would confine the reference to the triple- 
casket^ (19, 30, 31) enclosing cinerary remains, which was 


probable that there was an enshrined relic, which was not observed on account of its 
minuteness. 

** The third deposit^ at a depth of sixty-four feet, consisted of another copper box, 
enclosing a brass cylindrical box, ‘ cast and turned on the lathe,' inside which was 
another gold cylinder With these caskets were found forty-nine copper coins and 
one gold coin, all belonging to the Indo-Scythian princes, Oerki ana Kanerki, or 
Husnka and Kanishka. In the gold cylinder there was a small piece of silver, about 
the size of a shilling, on which were engraved two lines of Ariano-Phli writing. 
The upper line may be read without hesitation as Gomangasa^ ‘ of the emancipated,' 
or more literally, ‘ of one who has abandoned the body' ; from guna^ ‘ abandoning 
and anggay * the body.' The second line I read as Kanarakasay taking the first and 
fourth letters as cursive forms of A;. No doubt this plain disc of silver, as James 
Prinsep supposed, was ‘ intended to explain the whole mystery.' This mystery I 
believe to De explained by my reading or the two words as Oomangasa Kanarakasay 
or ‘(relics) of the emancipated Kanerki.’ According to this reading, the great 
tope of Manikykla was the mausoleum of the Indo-Scythian Kanerki or Kanishka, 
the paramount ruler of Khbul, Kashmir, and the Pun j fib, about the beginning of the 
Christian era. The brown liquid, therefore, most probably contained the mortal 
remains of the great Indo-Scythian emperor, mixed with a portion of sandal wood or 
other ashes from his funeral pile. 

“ With regard to the ‘three gifts' of Swasti Siva, the satrap of Taxila, I suppose 
that they may have been either the distinct deposits which were found in different 
parts of the tope, or the three separate boxes of the lower deposit ; only, the former 
I think the more probable conclusion, as the uppermost deposit contained a gold coin 
of Oerki, who was an Indo-Scythian prince of as early a date as Kanishka himself." 
— ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,* No. vii. of 1864. — E.T.] 

^ [I say ‘ unimportant* only with reference to these particular names, as the 
identification of the local satrap of Taxila is not very likely to aid the cause of 
general history.] 

* [ ‘ This triple encasement of the relics is frequent in the topes opened by 
Masson.* Ariana Antiquay 41.] 
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clearly isolated^ and cannot but be regarded as the primary 
deposit of the whole, both from the position it occupies, 
and the care that has been taken to secure it from access 
from above. When the deposition took place it is diiflSlcult 
to say, and it would be still more hazardous to assert that 
the assembled contents had remained undisturbed from the 
date of their first enshrinement; but it is interesting to note, 
in partial support of such an inference, that the small gold 
coin holding the place of honor in the inmost recess, and 
the copper coins preserved in the brass box, as well as those 
in the external stone receptacle, alike belong to Oerki and 
Kanerki, and were unassociated with any medals of other 
kings either of an earlier or later period.^ It is a further 
subject of remark, that in this deposit we have nothing more 
modern in the palseographic aspect, than Greek and Arian 
writing. — E. T.] 

In this brass box, 20, were five copper medals, Figs. 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, all 
differing in device, but of that kind already known to us from a multitude of 
specimens found in Afghfinistkn and Upper India, by the arbitrary names of 
‘ Indo-Scythic coins,* and now ascribed by Mr. Masson with certainty to Kanerka, 
Kadphises, etc. 

They are all wonderfully well preserved, and seem to have been selected to shew 
us the prototype of the very five species of coins to which the ‘key* monogram is 
peculiar. 

Leaving these coins, as already familiar to us, although by no means exhausted 
in interest : within this brass cylinder and buried in the brown liquid appeared a 
gold cylindrical box, Fig. 21, four inches long, by 1| inch in diameter ; the lid 
fitting closely on the interior of the cylinder, which it entered to the depth of 
Ij inch. 

This box was also filled with thick brown liquid mixed up with a multitude of 
fragments of what M. Ventura supposed to be broken amber (amhre brisej. Fig. 22 
«, b, r, dy By will give some idea of their appearance when washed. They were of a 
light yellow or topaz colour, which was driven off by a red heat, leaving them 
colourless. The first conjecture supposed them to be fragments of a glass vessel| 
which burst into pieces from the expansion or fermentation of its contents; and 
that the small bit of string. Fig. 23, might have been used to bind the cover 

1 [Kanerki has been variously dated by Major Cunningham. ‘ Hushka, Jushka 
and Kanishka, b.c. 41 to 21.* — Numismatic Chronidcy vi., 18, and Jourml of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengaly 1845, p. 431 : agmn, ‘between 30 b.c. and 24 a.d,'^ 
Chronological Table, Numismatic Chroniclcy viii, 175: and, lastly, ‘b.C. 77 to 17.* — 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengaly No. vii., p. 704, 1854. The preferential 
date may be selected from the various authorities quoted in full under Art. XXI.] 
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Within the box was also discovered Fig 24, a small gold coin weighing precisely 
30 grains drachma). The device resembles in some respects the larger gold coin 
in the first gold box. 

Obverse. — The king holding the spica and hook {quere, sickle) ; dress as 
before described, and characters on the margin decypherable — as, ONIKIKOPANO 
[OHPKI KOPANO]— the rest illegible. 

Reverse. — A sacred personage standing with his hand outstretched in an im- 
pressive attitude ; his head surrounded with a halo or rather as distinguished 
from the moon on the other coin. The four-pronged symbol occupies a place to the 
right, and on the left are some indistinct letters, KNIIPO [MIIPO]. Tlic head of the 
figure is rather out of proportion, but the execution is otherwise very good. 

There is also another minute coin of gold, Fig. 25. But the article of chief value 
in this cylinder is decidedly Fio. 26, •a plain disc of silver, upon which have been 
engraved certain letters, evidently calculated and intended to explain the purport of 
the whole mystery. The characters are precisely those of the lid of the outer brass 
cylinder; but their combination is different. There can be little doubt of their 
affinity to the Sanskrit, but the difficulty of decyphering them is enhanced by the 
substitution of the written hand for the perfect N^gari, which is clearly proved, 
from the coins discovered in the first box, to have been well known at the period. 
The difference is such as is remarked between the mahdjani [‘ commercial writing’ ], 
and the printed Nhgari of the present day. 

[ The comprehensive extract quoted at page 98, will 
indicate to the reader that Major Cunningham has further 
essayed the illustration of the Manikyala antiquities, by 
offering a solution of the enigma involved in the writing on 
this silver disc. He has three times ^ come before the public 
as the exponent of this mystery, and has, on this third occa- 
sion, admitted, with considerable candour,^ the untenable 
nature of his earlier efforts towards its interpretation. 

But it is a question with me, whether his latest explanation 

^ [ I cite Major Cunningbam, verbatim^ for his two previous interpretations : — 

“ In the present short inscription the only doubtful letters are in the lower line. 
The upper line reads simply gomarigma^ ‘ of the anointed body (or limb),’ from 

gmn^ to ‘ anoint,’ and ai^gga, ‘ the body (or a member of it).’ In the lower 
line, the first letter on the right hand is certainly k (I write with two electro-typo 
fac-similes of the original before me) ; the second looks more like n than any other 
letter ; the third is t ; the fourth is tu or to according to my alphabet ; and tne last 
is clearly s : thus forming kana ta tu sa, which is the PUi form of the Sanskrit, 
kanayatratrma, ‘the supporter or cherisher of maidens.’” — ‘Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ No. 152 of 1845, p. 431. 

“ Of the Memorial Topes, but little is at present known. It seems nearly certain, 
however, that the great Manikyhla Tope was of this kind; for the inscription 
extracted from it, which begins with Gomangasa, ‘of the abandoned body,’ un- 
doubtedly refers to S&kya’s abandonment of his body to a hungry lion.” — ‘ Bhilsa 
Topes,’ p. 12, (1854).] 

* [‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,* vii. of 1854, p. 701.] 
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is any more sound than its predecessors. That it is bolder 
in the liberties it takes with literal forms, there is little 
doubt; but it is against this very tendency that I am com- 
pelled most energetically to protest. 

We are told that the Arian legend will answer to the 
transcription of Gomangasa Kanarahasa, which is interpreted 
‘(relics) of the emancipated Kanerki’; and on two occasions 
wc have been furnished with new fac-similes, which, however, 
differ immaterially from Prinsep’s engraving. But to refer at 
once to the original itself, I follow Major Cunningham in 
the first and second letters, but object to his definition of 
the third. The character he calls ^ ng^^ is merely the 
ordinary Hf n. 

In the verification of the name we diiSer more decidedly. 
1 concur in the acceptance of the opening letter as iCR 
though I am aware that the engravings do not fully bear out 
such an identification ; but the character, though imper- 
fectly fashioned, may be pronounced to represent that sign, 
on the authority of the outline extant on the silver disc. 

The adoption of the second letter as ij is, I think, 
altogether inadmissible, it may be an r, a or any one of the 
optional values this sign has to answer to. The next character 
is clearly a and the succeeding letter has a nearly similar 
normal outline, but is shortened up in the length of the down- 

1 [ It is not a little singular that Major Cunningham should have lollen in with 
so many of these otherwise rare letters : they are infrequent enough in the 
ordinary language, hut we have no single example of their use in the entire Eapur-i. 
digiri inscription, and Prinsep was a long time before he detected the sign at all in 
the Phli lat alphabet (‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal/ 1837, p. 475); 
and, to the last, he does not pretend to have discovered it in the writing of the 
Western Caves ! (pi. xiii., vol. vii.). Neither has Dr. Stevenson since found ita 
equivalent in his more elaborate examination of the ‘ Satrap * cave alphabet 
( ‘ Bombay Journal,' 1853). At the same time, I am quite prepared to admit the 
laxity with which the several nasals were applied in the Arian systems of ortho- 
graphy, as well as to cite, in possible justification of the misuse of this Hf , the 
parallel employment of the letter ^ in the word vmmm, the equivalent of the 
Indian Phli J.61 ryavjandy (Tablets, Kapurdigiri) ^ 
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stroke^ which, elongation ordinarily constitutes one of the 
distinguishing marks of the v, and has a vowel [o ?] , or some 
literal modification, inserted below in the forward line of 
the writing/ 

I am aware that, in saying all this, I am disturbing a 
very plausible theory — and one to which, I admit, I should 
have been glad to have been able to give my adhesion — 
without oflfering a better in its supersession ; but my opinion 
is, that no theory at all is preferable to a bad one : — the 
negative position is not likely to mislead, the positive con- 
verse is. 

I feel bound, however, to add, in justification of my 
apparent shortcoming, that I have not failed to examine all 
the Tope inscriptions within reach, from the short detached 
records on the inner caskets^ to the lengthy legend on the 
War dak brass vessel,^ extending equally to the inscription on 
the stone slab^ from the Tope at Manikyala opened by 


^ [ I must reiterate, that in all these remarks, my observations are based upon the 
lines extant upon the veritable antiques themselves — and that in tliis instance, more- 
over, Mr. H. T. Prinsep’s engraver merely copies James Prinsep’s etchings, which 
originally exhibited the legend on the disc, as well as the rest of the Arian writing 
in the plate, upside down.] 

2 [ In addition to those above adverted to, there are others that arrived too 
late tor insertion in the ‘ Ariana AntiquaJ I have not been able to discover in 
the East India House Museum, cither the earthen vessel from Tope No. 13. Hidda, 
or Masson’s original fac-simile of its inscription, copied in lithograph at the foot of 
the plate of alphabets in ^Ariana Antiqua.* The steatite vase (pi. ii., ‘Ariana 
Antiqua'), from Hidda Tope, No. 10, is available for examination.] 

^ [ Masson, in ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 118. This vessel, which bears great simili- 
tude to an ordinary Indian lotah, is inscribed with three dotted lines of well-formed 
characters, to the number of nearly three hundred. The inscription commences 
with a date of three figures, consisting of two threes, and a cypher like the opening 
sjTnbol in the Manikyfila date (arranged thus ) 33 ), and seemed to promise an easy 
solution, both from the clearness of the alphabet and the frequent recurrence of 
fixed words; but, of course. Professor Wilson’s decision has darned my ardour, 
and I am, therefore, content to leave it much as I found it, 1 may, however, 

mention, that it contains the titles of with an illegible 

name following them : I hope to be able to insert a fac* simile of the entire inscription 
in plate x., for the exercise of the ingenuity of those who many hereafter master 
the ancient local languages of Afghfinistfin. J 

^ [ The stone itself is fixed in the walls of the Biblioth^jue Imjj^riale, upside 
down } I derived ray first transcript from a paper impression, which M, Mohl 
was obliging enough to forward to Mr. Noms some years ago. The fac-similo 
given in plate ix. is based upon this transfer, the doubtful letters having been verified 
and corrected by a personal examination of the original.] 
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General Court. Of all these I have made accurate fac- 
similes ; those fac-similes I have transcribed, with the 
utmost care into Devandgari ; but, disappointingly enough, 
the double texts, on being submitted to Professor Wilson, 
are alike pronounced to convey neither Sanskrit nor any 
Indian language with which he is acquainted. — E. T.] 

I am unprepared to speak of the nature of the brown liquid, which must there- 
fore furnish matter for a separate notice. 

In the same receptacle of stone and lime were deposited, outside the copper box, 
a collection of forty-four copper coins ; all matching with one or other of the five 
types so carefully preserved within the brown liquid. 

On the 2ud June, one more copper coin was extracted, and on the 3rd of the 
same month, six more of a similar nature. 

On the 8th June, the opening perforated from above met that from the side, and 
reached the earth beneath the foundations. The excavations were, however, pur- 
sued to a depth of twenty feet below the level of the structure without making any 
further discovery, until the setting in of the rains finally obliged the Chevalier to 
discontinue his operations. 

[ Prinsep has apparently omitted to notice in this paper the 
fac-simile he has inserted in the illustrative plate (vi.), and which 
he notes on the engraving as scratched around a brass cylinder 
found in a Tope at Jclalabad.’’ The inscription in reality ap- 
pears on a steatite vase, discovered by Mr. Masson in Tope No. 2 
of Bimardn.^ It has naturally attracted much attention, and 


' [“Tope No. 2 of Bimarfin. This tope is of the second class, and has a 
circumference of one hundred and twenty-six feet; it is 360 yards distant from the 
preceding monument (No. 1), and about half that distance from the superior one 
in the village of Bimaran. To the preceding tope it has much affinity, is of the 
same kind of construction, and evidently refers to the same epoch. The dilapidation 
of both structures is also of similar extent. Its embellishments comprise a suc- 
cession of arches supported on pilasters, enclosed within double lines of moulding. 
M. Honigberger opened this monument from the north and abandoned it, having 
been induced hastily to repair to Kkbul. I continued his pursuit, and in the centre 
of the tope discovered a small apartment, formed, as usual, by squares of slate, from 
which were procured some valuable and satisfactory relics. Ihey consisted of a 
good-sized globular vase, of alg or steatite, with a carved cover or lid ; both of 
which were encircled with lines of inscriptions, scratched with a stylet or other 
sharp-pointed instrument. The characters were Bactro-Pfili. On removing the 
cover, the vase was found to contain a small quantity of fine mould, in which were 
mingled a number of small burnt pearls, beads of sapphire, crystal, etc. In the 
centre was standing a casket of pure gold, it had no cover; its exterior was 
embellished with eight figures, in separate compartments, formed by a series of 
flat columns supporting finely turned arches, the spaces between which were fiDed 
by eagles hovering with extended wings. . , The casket was coated internally 

with hardened clay. Within the casket and steatite vase, collectively, were con- 
tained a small metallic plate — apparently belonging to a seal, and engraved with a 
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vaxious efforts have been made towards its decipherment, but 
as yet without any marked success ; like the rest of these 
legends, it is now declared by Professor Wilson to be unintel- 
ligible, either in its original form, or in any modern transcript 
we can derive from it. He himself, in 1841, attempted the 
phonetic expression of its letters, but confessed himself dis- 
satisfied with both text and his own somewhat vague interpre- 
tation,^ Burnouf * first detected the word sarirehi or- 

dinarily applied to relics) and Major Cunningham has since 
reported progress in the decipherment of other portions of the 
double legend.^ Having premised thus much, I abstain from 

seated figure ; thirty small circular ornaments of gold ; sundry beads of burnt coral ; 
numerous burnt pearls ; and eighteen beads of sapphire, agate, crystal, etc. Without 
the steatite vase were also deposited four copper coins, in excellent preservation, 
having been inserted new (Coins of Azes, etc., ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ viii., 1, p. 331). 

In this tope it may be observed, there was no interior cupola, and the 
deposit was found on the line where the cylindrical mass of the structure rested 
on its basement.** Masson, ‘ Ariana Antiqua,* p. 70. Professor Wilson more fully 
describes the casket as follows : — “ The circumference is divided into eight compart- 
ments, enshrining four figures represented in duplicate. They are separated by 
pilasters, terminating in arches, circular below and pointed above, between which are 
figures of birds (cranes .J*). . . The third figure from the left is the principal, and 

is that of the Buddha Sakya Sinha or Gautama, in the attitude of pronouncing a bene- 
diction ; next to him, on his left, is a lay follower in the garb of a Rhjpfit Ilindfi, in 
the usual attitude of reverential salutation. On his right is a religious follower or 
ascetic, with his hair twisted, and the water-ewer in one hand, the other is raised as 
in salutation. Behind him stands a female disciple, perhaps a religious female, 
such as ttie nuns still found at Tibet, in the act of prayer. The workmanship of this 
casket is very remarkable, and exhibits the character of that style which prevailed in 
the early part of the middle ages.’* ‘ Ariana Antiqua,* p. 53.] 

^ ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ 259. 

1 should not have encumbered these pages with any notice of Dr. Bird’s attempt 
to decipher this writing, had he not introduced it with the following too confident 
heading : — On the vase of steatite, which encased the gold cup, there is an in- 
scription not deciphered by Professor Wilson, but which reads,” etc. (* Historical 
Kesearches,’ by J. Bird, Esq : Bombay, 1847, page 63). I spare my readers any 
further quotation, merely remarking that I am altogether unable to accede to the 
author’s transcription of the original, and equally unwilling to accept his translation, 
which professes to discover the name of Phra-ates associated with the worship of 
the Sun, Mitra, and Vishnu ! Apart from the incorrect rendering of the majority of 
the letters, the interpreter has apparently failed to discover the identity of the 
greater portion of the two legends,] 

^ “ J’ai dit qu*avec I’image do Cakya, ce qu’ils vencrent exclusivcment, ce sont 
ses reliques. Ils leur donnent le nom expressif de C^artra, qui signifie exactement 
corps. . , C’est le corps meme de Gakya q i’on adore dans les debris qui en 

restent. . . Je 'trouve ce tenne fort distinctement 5crit <;arirehi (forme pfilio de 

I’instrumental pluriel) dans la courte inscription gravee sur le cylindre trouve 
^ Hidda; il s’y reproduit deux fois.” Introduction d Vhistoire du Buddhisme 
Indien^ 348. 

2 This important inscription consists of two lines ; the upper line, which is 
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any lengthened commentary on such unpromising materials, and 
content myself with appending what I consider the preferable 
correspondents of the several characters as mechanically de- 
rived from the original outlines. I have made no reference to 
Prinsep’s fac-simile, which seems to have been a mere copy of 
a copy, taken at a time when neither Masson nor Prinsep knew 
much about the alphabet ; and which was even inserted in 
the original plate in an inverted order : this last reproach 
was, however, removed on Mr. H, T. Prinsep’s republication 
of the engraving in 1844.^ 

1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 0 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 10 20 21 

On the lid of box 

On the box itself, p 

Possible variants, ^ ^ 

22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 80 81 32 88 34 85 36 37 

Lid, 

Box, V T3'*rv 

Possible variants, ^ 


engraved on the lid, being only an abbreviation of the longer one on the body of the 
vase. Both of these inserijitioiis (* Ariana Antigua,’ plate ii.,) open with the words 
Bhagavdna Sarirahi^ that is, ‘(Stupa) containing relics of Bhagwan/ or Buddha. 
Now the word Sarira is the very term that was used by the ancient Buddhists to 
designate the relics or mortal remains of the founder of their religion, or of some of 
his })rincipal followers. . . The remaining words, that are common to both lines 

of the inscription, contain the names of the builder of the tope and of his father. 
Unfortunately, some of the letters of these names are of unusual form, but the 
concluding word, ‘putnisu,’ proves that the preceding letters must contain two 
names. I read this part of the inscriptions as follows : — Sri Tahachitrasa Khamaspada 
putrasay ‘ (Gift) of Siii Tabachitra, the son of Khamaspada.* The shorter 
inscription ends with four letters, of which the first two appear to be d and «, for 
dan ‘a gift.’ The other two letters are doubtful. I read this inscription as 
follows : — Bhagaivdna-sarirahi Sri Tobachitrasa Khamaspada puirasa dana, ‘ (Casket) 
containing relics of Bhagwfin, the gift of Sri Tabachitra, the son of Khamaspada.’ 
Two similar instances of relic gifts occur in the Bhilsa tope deposits. . . The date 

of this tope may, I believe, bo safely ascribed to the close of the reign of Azas, or 
about 90 B.c. ; for the relic- chamber, which had evidently not been disturbed since 
the day on which it was first closed, contained, — along with the usual quantity of gold 
ornaments and gems, — four copper coins, all of which are of a well-known type of the 
great Scythian King Azas.” ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vii. of 
1854, p. 707.] 

^ [‘ Note on the Historical Results deducible from recent discoveries in Afghan- 
istan.’ London : Allen and Co.] 

2 [As the Bactrian alphabet does not discriminate between the long and the 
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The characters, whose equivalents are omitted under Nos. 
7, 16, and 21 are new to us. Nos. 7 and 16 seem to typify the 
same normal letter ; but the former has an additional curve at 
the foot. The outline 16 is common enough in the later in- 
scriptions, though it does not occur in the full Edict of Kapur- 
digiri. Its use on the Wardak brass vessel, concurrently with 
a well-ascertained if prevents us from assigning to it the value 
of that consonant, which its outline would otherwise have 
recommended. The true form of No. 21 is uncertain, I there- 
fore refrain from any speculations on its functions. Nos. 14 
and 16 require notice, as they differ in the associate writings ; 
and the word they compose, if rightly read, advances us some- 
what in the interpretation of the entire inscription. The ^ 
may be doubtful, but the definition of the if on the body of 
the vase, as such, in contradistinction to the convertible is 
borne out by the fact that the corresponding if on the lid is 
given in a varied but optional form of that character, and 
shaped like the letter previously adverted to, which Major 
Cunningham desires to read as 

Whatever else there may be in the inscription, whether 
recording the gift of so and so, the son of so and so, or not, 
one portion seems satisfactorily established, the two words 
Bhagavatra sarirehiy which of themselves supply a legitimate 
inference as to the general reference involved ; in the allusion 
to the relics, supposed or real, of Sdkya Buddha enclosed in the 
golden box, so creditably ornamented with his image in 
duplicate, supported in each case by those of his followers. 
Whether the subjoined or (for and the 

succeeding define more exactly the individual alluded 
to, we need not stop to inquire. 

The accompanying wood-cut of the gold casket in question, 

short ^), I have throughout adhered, for uniformity’s sake, to the short 

vowel. It may be needful to intimate that the initial letter of the legend on the 
vase, corresponding with No. 1 above, is to be found, in the engraving, nearly over 
the parallel commencement of the inscription oh the lid.] 
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for the use of which I am indebted to Mrs. Speir, ‘ but 
imperfectly represents the elegance and almost classic freedom 
of the treatment of the figures. The design has unfortunately 
been taken from the faulty engraving in the ^ Ariana Antiqua/ 
to supply the place of a new copy from the antique itself. — E.T.] 



EXTRACTS FROM A MEMOIR ON THE TOPES AND 
ANTIQUITIES OF AFGHANISTAN. 

By J. G. Gerard, Surgeon^ Bengal EstaUishinent, 

Addressed to the President of the Bengal Asiatic Society, from Jaldldbdd, ^th 

December, 1833. 

“ The topes, or edifices, of which Manikyhla is already familiar to us by the 
enterprising researches of General Ventura, had appealed to our curiosity in the 
journey to Turkisthn, but three only were visited en passant ; viz., Manikykla itself, 
one at Usmkn Khktir in the basin of the Indus, and another at Pesh^iwar. On my 
return to Kkbul, in November last, ample gratification awaited me, through the 
exertions of Messrs. Martin Ilonigberger and Masson, whom I met in that city. 

The interest excited by the labours of these travellers (as might be supposed) 
was not limited to the mere inspection of their collections, which were displayed 
to me with an open candour that leaves me their debtor. I followed up the inquiry 
to which they had unfolded to me the clue ; and though unproductive of similar 
results to those which have crowned their exertions, I am enabled to speak to some 
points from actual experience, and hope to have it in my power to add more hereafter. 

“ The monuments now about to be considered, which were first introduced to our 
notice by Mr. Elphinstone, are calculated to rouse the attention of the antiquarian 
and the philosopher, when he surveys the relics they disclose in connection with 
dynasties, of which all our knowledge is scarcely more than the faintest lineaments, 


^ [* Life in Ancient India.’ by Mrs. Speir. London: Smith, Elder, &Co. 1856.] 
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and of the events to which they yielded and ceased to exist, history gives us little 
or no account. 

“ These ancient edifices may perhaps present to, us the sepulchral remains of the 
Bactrian kings, and others who succeeded to their sway ; but whether wo view them 
as cotemporary with the Grecian dynasty of Balkh in Turkist&n, or of those sub- 
sequent satrapies which emanated from the remains of that kingdom, the same 
thoughts recur, the same suggestions rise. Who were those kings } and what was the 
extent of their individual sway in these and other regions ? for there is no doubt 
that the whole of the Panjfib, and even a great part of the Gangetic territory and 
Sind, were the seat of their dominion, whether this was Indo-Scytliic or Indo- 
Grecian ; — by what revolutions their reigu terminated, and they themselves become 
extinct ? and who were their successors till the period when the frenzy of the Muham- 
madan religion overturned the whole institutions of the country ? These questions, 

which involve many others, may yet be answered by these memorials 

The topes or tombs which appear in the environs of Kkbiil are planted along the 
skirts of the mountain ridges, which support that elevated plain, and this peculiarity 
is common to almost all of them : the adjacent level has obviously been the basin of 
a lake or sheet of standing water, till drained away by the course of rivers, and it 
still continues more or less a quaggy marsh. The first settlers seem to have chosen 
the rising ground at the roots of the hills for their locations ; the ancient city of 
Kdbul (still visible in the remains of mound or heaps), also occupying that basal line 

“ The position of the monuments, if not influenced by natural causes, or selected 
from motives of religious veneration, is rather fanciful ; those which I have 8(;en 
being either situate close under the cliff of the mountains, or secluded within 
recesses, wherever a running stream had its course ; and it would appear that a rill of 
water nourishing a few trees, or patches of cultivation and verdure, was a con- 
junctive feature of every spot. The most usual site of those structures is an isolated 
rising ground, washed by a perennial current. Trophies of such magnitude, serving 
merely as receptacles for the dead, and often devoid of any traces cither of them or 
of the living, sequestered and almost shut out from sight, will not be sufficiently 
intelligible to our ideas, except by comparing them with edifices in other regions of 
the world, the object of which is known : if they had been smaller they must have 
fallen to ruins in a few centuries. The masses of Manikykla in the Khyber Pass and 
at Peshhwar, almost forbid the idea of identifying them as tombs, except some 
more decided proofs are forthcoming than have yet appeared, though we are not 
without analogies in the size of some of the Muhammadan cemeteries, not to speak 
of the pyramids of Egypt themselves, while the absence of any inscriptions to 
denote another purpose, leaves us in the former belief. 

“ Of the sepulchres excavated by M. Martin Ilonigberger, amounting to more 
than thirty, the greater part have their sites at Jalfillibad and the adjacent 
territories, and it is this spot particularly that commands our notice, since it may 
be assumed to have formed the seat of one of the Bactrian sovereignties, as Balkh 
did of another; the more readily, as it would seem to answer in its locale aud con- 
formation to the spot which Alexander consecrated with Bacchanalian revels; and 
it is certainly from physical position fully eligible for the capital of a kingdom, 
uniting, as if by a band, the temperature and even some of the productions of an 
intertropical climate, with zones chilled by perpetual frost, having a considerable 
expanse of level, and a soil irrigated by perennial streams. Here we behold the 
tombs of a long race of kings (as I suppose them to be) which hare survived in 
obscurity the lapse of many centuries : a large proportion of them, indeed the 
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majority, have crumbled into mere tumuli ; but, except those opened by M. Honig- 
berger, they appear to have been hitherto untouched by the band of man. 

“But to return to JalMbb^d. The topes are here very thickly planted on both 
sides of the river, which washes the northern limit of the valley ; the declivity of 
the soil being from the snowy ridge of Saffed Koh, has thrown the stream quite to 
their base ; and here the tombs appear, black with age, extending from B^l&. B&gh 
to the conflux of the Kkbul river at Dronta, about ten miles downward, and four 
from J alklkb^id. As we passed along, several were noticed, which did not appear to 
be delapsed ; but they had no doubt been excavated at their base, since it is in this 
immediate vicinity that recent discoveries have been chiefly directed. In the plain 
were seen the ruins of others which had subsided into mere heaps like cairns: 
these were standing in the midst of green fields, but this is rare ; and upon a shelf of 
conglomerate rock, and diluvial accretions continuous from the roots of Saffed Koh, 
and here forming the cultivable limit of the valley on the south, extends a long 
line of tumuli or ruined sepulchres, insulated upon natural eminences ; though often 
upon raised platforms, a dozen of these may be recognized, not as mere visible heaps, 
but mounds of great size, and which until latety had been undisturbed by man : 
several have been opened by M. Martin Honigberger with sufficient recompense. 
Their position is strange enough, upon a bare rugged surface of attrited stones, 
furrowed by the intersections of watercourses, the cliff of which, formed of agglu- 
tinated pebbles, or pudding-stone, is hollowed into recesses which were represented to 
me as the caves of the Kfifirs, or ‘ unbelievers :* they are still inhabited by the 
pastoral tribes, who migrate with their flocks, according to the season of the year, 
and take up their winter quarters in these Troglodyte abodes. The site of the topes 
commands the whole landscape, which is limited to a narrow slip of luxuriant cul- 
tivation, sloping to the cavity of the valley ; the interval southward, of ten or 
twelve miles, being a high plain of gravel, pebbles, and rolled stones, all sterile and 
arid to the foot of Saflfed Koh, where again villages and horticultural productions 
abound, ramifying within the flexures of the mountains, or rising upon the acclivi- 
ties, till checked by the rigor of climate 

“ The decay, and most commonly total wreck, of all the edifices planted upon the 
southern margin of the dell at Jalfilfibfid is easily explained in the nature of the 
materials that have composed them, which are pebbles of vast size, or blocks of 
stone, attrited by water to smoothness, conjoined by a cement of mud. They have 
consequently been easily delapsed, and have crumbled away into mere heaps, like 
gigantic mole-hills. Where these have been excavated at their base, a small hollow 
square or cavity is disclosed, formed of hewn stones, wherein was deposited whatever 
remains were designed. These topes differ very materially from that of Manikykla, 
and Usm^n Khfitir, where the square is continued from the top in the form of a 
shaft. In none of those which I have seen, or which have been opened by M. 
Honigberger, does this conformation occur, and we may at once note it as a dis- 
tinguishing feature in these fabrics, which has no doubt a local import. There are 
indeed few exactly similar ; for they vary in size, in external decorations, or in their 
structure; though the contour has a generic type, as we should expect, if the 
mausolca represented the offspring of a single and original dynasty ; however much 
its character might be altered by the interchange of successive generations, deriving 
new ties of consangu'nity, in the same manner as Alexander did, intermarrying with 
the conquered, which ho considered a link of union in a government that was to 
become dependent upon its natural resources, though perhaps the only apology that 
he could offer for the sudden transport of love which wedded him to Boxana. 
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The contents of the thirty or more topes excavated by M. Honigberger arc of 
the highest interest. Many of them were indeed unproductive of any insignia by 
which we can identify their original design, or connect them with their founders : 
a circumstance the less remarkable, when we consider the surreptitious interests of 
the workmen, often employed remote from any control; but even where control 
embraced the entire operations, the labour often ended in inanity. Many of the 
sepulchres (perhaps most of them) are comparatively small ; from 30 to 45 or 50 feet 
high, with a circumference of 80 to 110 feet; and not one of them presented the 
structure of Manikykla, or a hollow shaft penetrating from the top, filled up, how- 
ever, with the materials of the building, and discovering deposits of coins* at various 
intervals, which continued beyond the limit of the shaft or 25 feet, to the base where 
the excavated stone reservoir was found, that proved so fruitful in reliquine. Nothing 
except a single gold coin, I believe of Sotermegas, which was found in one tope 
lodged within a silver cup ; but a similar cup, yet unopened, would seem to argue 
the prot^ype of that acquired by General Ventura. The exterior is a hard metal, 
containing a fluid which is perhaps inclosed within a golden casket like that of 
Manikykla ; on perceiving which, M. Honigberger with provisionary care cemented 
the whole cylinder, till he should lay it before his countrymen at Vienna. With the 
above solitary exception, I do not think any coins were elicited from the tombs, nor 
any other device indicative of the object of their erection, though it would be an 
extreme supposition to entertain, that such fabrics should be raised as mementos to 
posterity without a single trait to connect them with the individuals whose existence 
they commemorate. The relics which have accrued to M. Honigberger are, how- 
ever, extremely curious, consisting of very minute bones, or their dust, pearls, pieces 
of amber and rubies, and dififeront kinds of sedimentary remains, the nature of 
which can only become known by chemical analysis. These were found reposing 
within excavated (turned) cylinders, of a soft striated stone. These cups, both in 
their size and form, correspond to a model which is frequent enough in India : they 
have a lid surmounted by a small knob. A roll of paper, apparently the back of the 
Bujpatra, containing written characters, occurred in one instance; this precious 
fragment may unfold some satisfactory evidence of the origin and design of the 
edifice which enclosed it. Small burnt clay lamps, and occasionally square or oblong 
clay receptacles, filled with osseous remains, gems, and thread, are among the 
coUection.'* 


NOTE ON TWO COINS, OF THE SAME SPECIES AS THOSE 
FOUND AT BEHAT, HAVING GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 

By Majob D. L. Stacy. 


[PLATE VII.] 

In a letter to the Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, read at the Meeting 

of the 2nd July. 






“ I have the honor to enclose a fac-simile of a copper 
Chittore Gurh. 

“ It was my intention to reserve any notice of this coin, till I ascertained if my 
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given in the number for March, 1834, (No, 27), I am induced to submit a few 
remarks with a copy of the coin.^ 

“ The style of the Greek character would, alone, be sufficient to stamp this coin 
as provincial, were the ‘chungahs* or symbols on the obverse, and monogram on the 
reverse, less distinct, or even obliterated. The suggestions of Lieutenant Burt and 
Mr. Stirling, viz., that the characters on the Allah^bhd Pillar No. 1, resembled the 
Greek, drew my attention to the plate, when it immediately occurred to me, vice 
versd^ that these provincial Greek characters, on my coin, might have taken their 
style or fashion from the writing of the dynasty, or descendants of the dynasty, which 
owned this pillar. 

“That the Greeks did send a subsidiary force to the assistance of Chandra- 
gupta, son of Nanda, Rkjk of the Prachi, I believe no one doubts ; and contrasting 
all circumstances on the subject within our knowledge, we may fairly presume, that 
the services of this subsidiary were paid by a grant of land (JaMad). 

“In Conder’s ‘Modern Traveller,^ speaking of these times, after relating the 
death of the aged Nanda by poison (given by his minister Sacatara), he proceeds, 
(vol. vii., page 123). ‘ The crime did not, however, go unpunished ; Sacatara and all 

his sons, except one, were put to death; and to secure himself against hostile 
claimants to the crowm, Upadhanwa gave orders for the massacre of all his half- 
brothers, the children of Nanda by different mothers. Chandragupta alone escaped, 
and fled to the court of Parvateswara, ‘ Lord of the Mountains ’ or King of Nephl ; 
to whom he offered one-half of his kingdom if he would assist him in taking tho 
field against his enemy. In conjunction with this powerful ally aided by a body of 
Greek auxiliaries, Chandragupta defeated Upadhanwa, with great slaughter, under the 
walls of his capital, the monarch himself being among the slain, and took possession 
of the throne of his father. His promise to Parvateswara was now disregarded. 
He retained a large body of Yavans or Greeks in his pay, and, fortifying his capital, 
set his enemies at defiance.’ 

“ Concluding the Greek auxiliaries were paid by a grant of land, as by agree- 
ment the NepSilis were to have been, (and at the period Chandragupta sought Greek 
assistance, he could have had no other means of paying them :) considering also, 
that the high estimation they were held in, caused them to be retained after the 
object, which brought them to Pryfig, was accomplished ; we may naturally conclude' 
that the ‘ JaMad’ granted to this subsidiary was very considerable. 

“ The value of the services of the Greeks had been shown, — first, in the aid lent 
in placing Chandragupta on the throne of his ancestors ; secondly, in enabling the 
newly-made king to retain that half of his territory, which he had pledged in case 
of success as a recompense to the ‘ Lord of the Hills.’ 

“ These were the services already performed : and to people who had prov^ 
themselves so useful in his recently-acquired kingdom, Chandragupta must, for every- 
reason, have given a substantial proof of his consideration. The maiTiage of 
Chandragupta to the daughter of Seleucus,* must have added strength to the 
position of the Greeks amongst the Prachi, and the appointment by Seleucus of the 
celebrated Megasthenes as resident at the court of his Ekjfi son-in-law, went as far 
as human wisdom could do in adding stability to their footing. 

^ The original coins were subsequently sent, and are depicted as figs. 2 and 3 of 
plate vii, 

* Tod, in his ‘Annals of Rajasthan* vol, i. p. 671, makes Seleucus marry the 
daughter of Chandragupta, instead of Chandragupta marrying a daughter of Seleucus. 
This is evidently an oversight. 


a 
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** It requires more experience in numismatic lore than I can boast to explain tho 
meaning of the different symbols or ‘chungahs’ on this coin. The obverse has 
the word ‘Soter’ very distinct : what letters follow I cannot say; they certainly are 
not the same character^ but what they are, must perhaps remain a secret till further 
research gives us a more complete coin by which to determine. The jhhr, or 
* branch,’ is distinct (can this be the olive branch?), the other ‘chungahs* I cannot 
decipher. The monogram on the reverse is the same as that on some coins in my 
possession, having an elephant on the obverse. 

**The Greek ‘ JaMad,’ or territories, we may suppose grew into consideration 
much the same as did the Honorable Company’s after their first footing : and, like 
the infant Company too, we may suppose the Greeks established a currency of their 
own, though more perhaps with a view of handing down their achievement to 
posterity than as a necessary medium of barter, and I think the coin (the subject of 
this communication) bears every mark of being of those times, of the Cbandragupta 
dynasty.** 


NOTE ON ANOTHER COIN, OF THE SAME TYPE AS THAT 
PROCURED BY LIEUT. A. CONOLLY AT KANAUJ. 

At the moment of perusing Major Stacy’s remarks on 
the indications of a Greek inscription on the Behat 
type of coin, (as it may continue to be designated imtil 
its origin be better determined) and with his two coins 
before me (pi. vii., figs. 2, 3,) corroborating his reading ’ ; 
I am most opportunely put in possession of another 
scion of the same stock, speaking a totally difierent 
language ! 

Lieutenant Conolly has already had the good fortune 
to make known a valuable Kanauj coin, with a legible 
inscription, in the language and character of the Allah- 
dbad column, (inscription No. 2). His zealous exer- 
tions have again conducted him to a brilliant discovery 
at the same place, of the very nature we could have 
desired at this moment — a coin of the Behat type, 

^ It should be remarked, however, that the apparently Greek letters, when 
inverted, resemble closely the Dihli character ; it will oe wrong, therefore, to assume 
positively that they are Greek. [June, 1837, — “Col, Stacy’s supposed Greek legends 
may be read, as I anticipated, invertedly, Va^d hijana puta (sa f) ” — J, P.] 
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bearing a clear and distinct inscription ; and that 
inscription in the unknown character, No. 1 of the 
Allahabad column ! Two of Mr. Masson’s coins, it 
will be remembered, bore characters which were pro- 
nounced to be of this alphabet. They were of Agatho- 
cles and Pantaloon, of rude fabrication, and connected, 
through the device of a lion, with another singular 
coin having the Chaitya symbol. These are now again 
brought into a double alliance with the coins of Behat 
and Kanauj, by the character in which the inscription 
is cut. 

On the present silver coin there are five distinct 
letters. I cannot attempt as yet to transcribe these 
mysterious symbols in any more familiar character ; 
but it is not too much to hope that, ere long, another 
prize from Kanauj may put us in possession of an 
inscription in two languages, one of which may be 
known, and may serve as a key to the whole : meantime, 
I proceed to describe the peculiarities of the present 
coin. 

Obverse.' — A horse standing unattended and naked. In front 
appears a line of double curvature, which from analogy may be a 
faint trace of the lotus stalk held by the female in the Behat coin 
(fig. 1, plate iv.). 

Reverse. — On the left, the tree symbol with its chequered frame : 
on the right, a new form composed of two circles touching, traversed 
by a common diameter, which continues above, and supports an inverted 
crescent. Below comes the inscription before mentioned, in large and 
clear letters : in the centre of the field is a crescent, or new moon. 
Above the recumbent moon is a small animal, which resembles very 
closely that depicted on the reverse of the coin from Behat, fig. 1, pi. iv. 

[I have omitted certain vague conjectures of Prinsep’s 
regarding the possible bearing of the symbols on the reverse 
of this coin. I interpret the legend on the original, now in 

the British Museum, as ^ U <!> /I ^ , Vishnu 
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d&oasa. When Prinsep engraved this plate, his eye was 
not so well .experienced in the outlines of the P41i alpha- 
bet, as it afterwards became ; hence he altogether failed 
to detect the ^ which is, however, sufficiently palpable below 
the second letter of the inscription.] 

After I had engraved the figures of the three coins 
just described, Dr. Swiney arrived in Calcutta with 
his rich cabinet of ancient coins. In it I discovered 
several connected with the same group, which he 
was kind enough to place in my hands. I had, how- 
ever, reserved only room for one or two (figs. 4 and 5), 
and have been obliged to content myself with the 
legends of the others (h^ c, c?, e^) to show the resem- 
blance of the character to the Kanauj Nagari alphabet. 
I cannot describe these coins better than in Dr. Swiney’s 
own words. 

Several of tliera are rare, particularly the two larger, with the antelope goat on 
one side and the warrior on the other ; smaller ones of this description are not un- 
common in the neighbourhood of Sah&ranpur ; I mean in the smaller towns, and 
certainly not all brought from the newly-discovered deposit at Bchat. The first of 
the kind that I met with was stated to be brought from Hardwhr ; and there was so 
marked a character of the hill-goat upon it, that it was natural to connect it with 
some long forgotten dynasty in the Sewhlic range. There is an account to be met 
with somewhere, of a certain RfijfiL of Kemaon, by name Sakwanta, whose domain 
was invaded by a certain Rkjpkl of Indraprastha. It seems that in this case the 
aggressor was defeated, and Sakwanta obtained and kept possession of the regal 
abode for fourteen years. 

<‘Bttt perhaps mythology is a better key to the true interpretation of old coins. 
Here we have a series of coins, more or less connected one with another by some 
common symbol of a Jain type; on one coin the horse, on another the antelope or 
goat, on another the hieroglyphic called Swastika, on another the imhh^ or sacred 
shell ; the character of the reverse or obverse bearing some common jantra^ sufficient 
to indicate the series. 

‘^Thon we possess Colonel Tod’s testimony to the existence of such a series ; for 
he says be has in his possession a full series of Jain coins, I do confess, however, 
that my belief in these coins being Jain was shaken by the discovery of the two 
larger coins 4 and 6) ; on the obverse of these we have the warrior figure of 
Siva, or his son, Skanda Kumhra, with the huge Sivian spear alluded to in Moor’s 
‘ Hiudfi Pantheon.’ On comparing this figure with the obverse of Nos. 37 and 38 
of Wilson’s plates, it will be difficult to admit one, and not the other, among Jain 
coins. If rejected as a J ain coin, it may he w^orth while to read Wilford’s story of 
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Siva’s rusticating himself on the banks of the B&gmati ; hence called, as writes the 
same authority, in some volume of the ‘Asiatic Researches,’ ‘ Mriga-sringo ;’ the 
tradition is that, once upon a time, Siva appeared in the shape of an antelope, 
whence he took the name of Hariniswara, or, in other words, Harinish, or ‘ lord 
of the antelope.’ 

“ Perhaps, as we progress to perfection in the ijewly-discovered Sanskrit letters, 
the inscription upon at least three of the coins now sent, will throw some light upon 
the subject.” 

[ The legend on Dr. Swincy’s coin, 4 c, may be trans- 
cribed into modern Sanskrit as Bhagamta chatra- 

I have not yet had an opportunity of examining the other 
specimens. Prinsep, in his paper of June, 1837, Art. xvii., 
read this as ‘ Bhagavata cha (or sa).’ ] 

Figs. 12, 13, 14, and 15 of plate viii. are four 
coins dug up in the Doah, near Allahabad, and pre- 
sented to the Society by Mr. Spiers. They appear 
to belong to the same class as the preceding, having 
a rudely executed bull on one side, and the Jhdr, or 
‘branch,’ on the other, with some ill-defined letters 
in strong relief and a straight chequered border below. 
The jhar in the present day, it should he remem- 
bered, is the symbol distinctive of the Jaipur and 
Chitor coins ; the trisul, of those of Srinagar and 
Sagar. In due course of time we may be able, by 
means of these marks, to trace each species to its 
original locality. [ ‘ Eaja Dhana devasya.’ See Art. xvii.] 

Fig. 9 is a copper coin among Dr. Gerard’s series, 
bearing a bull on one side, and the well-defined 
Kanauj Nagari letters xn raga sr'i^ on the reverse. 
There are two or three of the same kind in his 
collection. 

[A similar coin is engraved and further commented on 
in Art. x., plate xxiii., fig. 33.] 
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YII.— ON THE COINS AND EELICS DISCO VEEED 
BY GENEEAL Continued. 

It is with some diffidence that I now proceed to offer 
a few remarks in illustration of the Manikyala trea- 
sures, knowing the great disadvantages under which 
any attempt to investigate even what may be thought 
so simple a matter as the antiquity of the monument 
must labour, when unassisted by the previous know- 
ledge of the history, mythology, or current languages 
of the period, and of the locality to which it belongs. 
My object, however, is to place all the circumstances 
which the collateral discoveries of Messrs. Masson, 
Martin Honigberger, Bumes, Gerard, and Karamat Ah', 
have brought to light, before the antiquaries of Europe, 
and then to await their decision on the facts : it being 
my own duty to act as a faithful witness before this 
superior tribunal, nothing exaggerating, and nothing 
extenuating, in the delineation of figures and in- 
scriptions, such as they appear in the originals now 
in my possession. 

The subject which I propose to elucidate on the 
present occasion is that of the coins connected with 
the tope of Manikyala j as they naturally stand forward 
most prominently in offering materials for fixing the 
date of the building. 
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We leam from the Etat des travaux^ that forty- 
four copper medals were found buried along with 
the principal cylinder, and several others in different 
parts of the masonry, besides the gold and silver 
coins enclosed in the cylinders themselves. On at- 
tempting a classification, as far as their mutilated 
condition would allow, these were all (with the ex- 
ception of two) found to be referable to the five species 
depicted at the foot of plate vi. : being in the follow- 
ing proportion : — 

Of figure 31 (shewn hereafter to belong to the Kanerkos 


group), large 20 

Of the same type, but smaller, (fig. 9, pi. vii.) 17 

Of the elephant type, (fig. 28, pi. vi.) 15 

Of the figure sitting with one foot up, (fig. 29, pi. vi.) 12 

Of the figure sitting cross-legged, (fig. 32, pi. vi.) 4 

Of the bull and raja, or Kadphises coin, (fig. 4, pi. viii.) 2 


With ten others which are too much defaced to admit of classi- 
fication. 

Although, among these coins, very few have legi- 
ble inscriptions, the collections of Dr. Gerard and of 
Sayyid Karamat ’AH, in conjunction with the specimens 
depicted by Mr. Masson, have furnished materials for 
decyphering them in considerable abundance ; indeed, 
of the several groups specified above, I have before 
me upwards of three hundred coins, of which thirty- 
two exhibit more or less of the bull and raja inscrip- 
tion ; twenty that of the elephant coin ; as many more 
that of the Kanerkos legend ; and half a dozen that 
of the seated figures. 

But, before entering upon the description of these 
coins, of which it must be remarked that we do not 
know the date a priori, although, from their possessing 
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Greek inscriptions, we necessarily refer them to an 
age not very ^stant from the Bactrian dynasty, it 
■will be more satisfactory to bestow a little further 
attention upon the silver coins found in the first gold 
box (see page 95), which I have already stated gene- 
rally to belong to the known dynasty of the Sassanidse, 
without, however, venturing to contract their date 
within narrower limits than the duration of that 
dynasty, namely, from the third to the seventh cen- 
tury of the Christian era. 

SASSANIAN COINS OF MANIKYALA. 

The characters on the obverse of the Sassaniaii coin 
(fig. 8, pi. V.,) are not sufficiently distinct to enable 
us to decypher the name, even by placing it in juxta- 
position "with others of the same kind, which Sir E. 
Ker Porter states to have been read by himself ‘ on 
the principles laid down by the Baron De Sacy.’ 

There is one peculiarity, however, which (supposing 
his reading to be correct) "will serve our purpose equally 
well in identifying it. I allude to the very curious 
ornament, of two wings embracing a crescent and star, 
on the cap of the monarch. The same ornament is 
visible on a coin depicted by the author just mentioned, 
in fig. 8, plate Iviii., of his ‘ Travels in Georgia and 
Persia,’ and the following is the account given of it 
in page 130, vol. ii., of the same work: — 

“Thia piece of money is more frequently met with than any other of the 
Sassanian dynasty. It is larger than most of the ancient currency, and on the whole 
very slightly executed. The diadem of the king has the singularity of being more 
in the shape of a helmet than a crown ; it is winged, but surmounted by a crescent 
and star, instead ot the customary globular form. The bust is encircled by a triple 
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range of pearls, marked in eqni-distant diyisions by a star and crescent. The letters 
which compose the legend are very complicated, running into each other like rapid 
writing. On the face of the medal they produce ‘ shapdri mezdezn,* etc., and on 
the reverse, ‘shapfiri,* with other letters too defaced to decypher. This Shaper 
must be the second of that name, (the seventh in descent from the first, who was the 
the conqueror of Valerian), and he also was a great man, being sumamed Zfilaktaf, 
and renowned for his victories over the Roman emperors Julian, Constantins, etc.** 

It must be remarked, however, that the head-dress 
of the coin differs from that of the sculpture of this 
monarch at Takht-i Eustam, where his names and titles 
are inscribed in legible Pehlvi.* 

Sapor II. came to the throne at the hour of his 
birth, in a.d. 310 , and reigned nearly seventy years, 
which is itself a strong reason in favor of his coins 
being more numerous than those of other Sassanian 
princes, and so far corroborates the appropriation of 
the winged head-dress to him. He was more than 
once engaged in repelling the Tartar and Arab invaders 
of his territories. It was from his clemency to the 
Ajabs that he obtained the name of Zti-l-aktaf, which 
D’Herbelot explains to signify ‘ aux epaules.’ Other 
Persian historians, however, according to D’Herbelot, 
make the title of this monarch, Zu-l-aknaf, ‘ aux ailes,’ 
or ‘ with the wings,’ interpreting it as an allusion to his 
clemency towards his Arab enemies, whom he, on some 
occasion, spared from massacre. Taking it in its literal 
sense, it may have applied to his usual head-dress; 
or, metaphorically, the title may have perhaps been 
typified by the device of wings upon his cap, in the 
coins and effigies of the monarch. Assuming it to be 

1 I was not aware, until seeing it in Ker Porter that this character had been 
satisfactorily decyphered ; unfortunately, the Bcn^l Asiatic Society* s library does 
not contain a copy of Be Sacy*8 * Memoire sur les divers Antiquit6s de la Perse,* 
'which furnished Ker Porter with the key to its alphabet. 
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aatisfectorily proved, at any rate, that the silver com 
in question belongs to this sovereign, we have at once 
a limit to the antiquity of the tope of Manikyala, in 
the reign of Sapor II., — that is, between the years 
of the Christian era 310-380 ; for it is natural to 
suppose that the coins deposited were of the species 
current at the time, as it has always been customary 
in the nations of the west so to deposit the current 
coins of the place on laying the foundations of temples, 
bridges, and other public works. Thus, then, we con- 
tract the date of the erection within the narrow space 
of these seventy years, which may be esteemed a 
sufficient approximation, in the absence of more positive 
information on the subject. 

Before quitting the subject of the Sassanian coin, 
I must notice the other two coins already stated to 
assimilate with the Sassanian type, namely, figs. 10 
and 11 of plate v. The head-dress in these is also 
remarkable for the wings ; although the absence of 
bushy hair and beard, attended with a difference of 
feature, forbid their being ascribed to the same prince, 
or at any rate, to the same year of his reign. The chief 
peculiarity of these coins is their Devanagari legend, 
which, however illegible it may be in parts, contains 
the initial title of respect, ‘ Sn',’ repeated twice and 
in the same relative position — before the title and 
before the name itself — as is customary with Indian 
monarchs ; for instance, Sri Maharajadhi Eaja Sri Chan- 
dra Ghipta, etc. The name itself may probably be 
foreign. 

The reverse of these coins, no longer a fire-altar 
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with its attendant priests, bears a rudely executed 
front face with a head-dress of a peculiar form. For- 
tunately among the coins procured at Kabul by Sayyid 
Karamat ’Ah', there is one which serves, in a great 
measure, to 'clear up the mystery of this ornament. I 
have depicted it as fig. 6 of plate vii. On one side of 
it we see the front face and winged crown of Zu-l-aktaf, 
Shapiir II., with the precise ornaments on the margin 
of the obverse described by Ker Porter, and no Sanskrit 
epigraphe; while on the reverse we have the mys- 
terious head-dress of figs. 10 and 11, and the legible 
Devanagari inscription, ‘ Sri Vasudeva,’ which is the 
patronymic appellation of Krishna, the Indian Apollo. 

[ These coins will be more fully considered under Art. XV.] 

At the epoch now established as the date of the 
tope, the ancient religion of Persia — the worship of 
the sun, or Mithras — had not only been restored to 
its former splendour among the Persians themselves, 
but it is acknowledged to have exercised a powerful 
influence on all other religions prevailing at the same 
time ; even the Christian religion was tinctured with 
many of the mysteries of the Mithraic worship,’ and 
an attempt had been made by Scythien, Terebinthus,^ 

1 “La fete nomm^c celle dc ‘la naissance du soleil invincible* (natalis solis 
invicti) tombait au Vllle des calendes de Janvier, ou au 25 D5cembre. Environ k 
la m^me dpoque, quel^ues jours apr^s le solstice d’hiver, se celebrait la grande f5to 
des Perses, appel6o Mirrhagan (mihira^ soleil ; guhan^ fetej, mot qui exprime une 
idee analogue. L*une et Pautre de ces deux solennit^s avaient egalement rapport a 
Mithras. Les chefs de I’eglise d* Occident fixdrent au meme jour la calibration de la 
naissance du Christ, dont Tepoque etait demeurie inconnue jusques l^i .” — Religions 
de VAntiquitdy traduit de PAllemand du D. F. Creuzer, par J. D. Guigniant. 

* The assumed name of Terebinthus (Buddas) has given rise to conjectures of his 
connection with the Hindd sacred personages of the same name, and the ancient 
fathers actually ascribed many of the traditions of the Buddhists to this heretic, 
Hyde, however, shows the origin of their mistake. ‘ Buddas * in Chaldaic has the same 
signification as ‘ Terebinthus * in Greek, and this was the cause of his changing his 
name. See Wilford*s speculations on the subject, ‘ Asiatic Researches,* ix., 215. 
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and lastly "by Manes, in the latter part of the third 
century, and in the very court of the Persian monarch, 
to incorporate the doctrines of Christ with the mysteries 
of Zoroaster, in a system of his own, known to the 
Alexandrine Church as the Manicheean heresy. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that on the Indian 
side of the Persian monarch’s dominions, in a part 
probably under his influence, if not directly imder his 
sway, we should find the fire-altar, or the image of 
the sun, replaced by Krishna among the Hindus, or 
Buddha among the Buddhists ; both of them person- 
ating the sun in their respective mythologies. 

Whatever forms of the Hindu religion were pre- 
valent at the time, the adoption of the Sun as the 
ostensible representation of divine power, either in 
accordance with the commands of the ruling prince, 
or from a natural tendency towards an union of the 
Brahmanical and Magian faith could not present many 
difficulties. ‘We must not be surprised,’ says Sir 
William Jones, ‘at finding that the characters of all 
the pagan deities, male and female, melt into each 
other, and at last into one or two; for it seems a 
well-foimded opinion, that the whole crowd of gods 
and goddesses, in ancient Eome and modem Yaranes 
(Benares), mean only the powers of nature, and prin- 
cipally those of the sun, expressed in a variety of ways, 
and by a multitude of fanciful names.’ ‘ 

The kind of radiated ‘ coma ’ which surrounds the 
head-dress of Vasu Deva in our coin (fig. 6, plate vii.,) 
may be readily imagined to represent the glory or 

1 ‘Asiatic Researches,* vol. i., p. 267. 
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brilliant effulgence of the sun; it resembles somewhat 
the glory round the head of Sdrya, in Moor’s ‘Pan- 
theon,’ plate Ixxxvii. The same ornament appears on 
the reverse of the two coins from Manikyala (figs. 10 
and 11, plate v.j, but the name Yasu Deva is wanting 
in these, and the Sanskrit legend is confined to the 
obverse, where it evidently marks the name of the 
young king with the winged helmet. 

If the winged head-dress be considered, then, the 
exclusive mark of Shapur II., we may suppose him 
to have possessed provinces in India, wherein he struck 
money, with his name and titles in the Nagari cha- 
racter; and where, to avoid offending the prejudices 
of the people, he omitted the altar of Mithras, and 
adopted the Hindu divinity which coincided nearest 
with the object of his own worship. 

While we have this evidence of Indo-Sassanian 
rule in some quarter of the Painjab, another of our 
coins, though but one, would seem to point out a 
similar connection with the Bactrian provinces. Among 
the coins of the Kadphises group sent down by Karamat 
’Ah', are two gold ones of very inferior fabrication, thin 
like the Sassanian coins, and differing in many respects 
from the class of coins to which they are otherwise 
allied. One of these is depicted as fig. 10 of plate viii. 
The other is similar, except that the head-dress of 
the prince is surmounted by a pair of wings and a' globe, 
as separately shown in fig. 11. I thought at first that 
the coin might be spurious, being of gold and so 
Vastly inferior in execution to its fellows, but it will 
be seen hereafter that its authenticity is well estab- 
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lished : it is sufficient in this place to point out the 
above curious fact, and I therefore now proceed to 
review the other coins of the Manikyala * tumulus, 
with the hope rather of applying the epoch already 
found from the Sassanian coin to the history of these, 
than to draw ft’om the latter any additional light 
regarding the age of the monument. 

OBVEESES OP THE COINS OF KANERKOS. 

Beginning, then, with the two gold coins preserved in the cylinders of the same 
metal, the first remark which occurs on their inspection is, that Greek characters 
were still in use in the provinces of Kabul and the Tanjab in the fourth century, 
corrupted to bo sure, but still retaining more of their original form than those of 
the latter Arsacidae, or of the first Sassanida) of Persia, a century anterior to them 
in date. 

The next observation which ofiers is, that none of the words of the inscription 
are Greek; neither the titles of the Indo-Scythic sovereigns of Bactria, ‘BACIAETO 
BACIAEnN,* nor even Greek terminations to the words, being any longer apparent 
(with the exception of two Kadphiscs coins upon which the Greek legend was barely 
perceptible). It was not until I had carefully analysed all that was legible of the 
fresh supply of coins of the same nature, that I was able to distinguish the direct 
consanguinity of the whole of these barbaric descendants with their comparatively 
pure progenitors above mentioned. 

Nearly the whole of the Bactrian series of coins is now known to us. 

Those of pure Grecian fabrication, such as the beautiful silver medal of Euthy- 
demus brought down by Lieut. Burnes, of which Dr. Gerard has recently favored me 
with a duplicate, simply bear the head of the sovereign on the obverse, and his 
name, along with a figure of J upiter, Hercules, or some other god, on the rcversei 
after the fashion of their Syrian prototypes.^ 

The coins of Menander, Apollodotus, and Eucratides, as well as those of Antila- 
kides, Hermseus, Unadpherros, and other princes made known through Mr. Masson’s 
successful researches, have invariably an inscription in Pehlvi or some unknown 
character on the reverse, while the name and titles of the sovereign, instead of 
running straight across the field as in the Macedonian coins, encircle the device on 
the obverse, in the manner of the Roman coins of the same period, which were then 
no doubt, current extensively in the east. 

The Pehlvi inscription continues on the coins of Kadphises, which we may con- 
clude, frbm their comparative rarity in the Manikyhla collection, to have belonged 
to a different province from those of Kanerkos, or to have been antecedent to them 
by a period sufficient to render them scarce in the district. 

1 The Sanskrit legends on the two Manikyfila coins have resisted the attempts 
of all the pandits to whom I could refer, even with the aid of a conjecture that they 
might refer to ShfrpCir II. of Persia, or, though less likely, to Krishna. 

2 See ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,* vol. ii. plate xi. [plate ii. swprd]. 
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The fortunate discovery by Dr. Martin Honigberger of one of the coins of this 
prince in a tope near Kbbul, corroborates the idea of a separate seat of government ; 
and the device of the bull (and Siva .^) points to a different creed from that of the 
Kanerkos series, which bear an image, as will presently be shown, of the sun ; and 
thus appear more nearly allied to the Persian creed. 

At the period, however, of the erection of the Manikybla monument, a con- 
siderable change bad taken place in the designation of the princes of both countries : 
at least, we find a similar alteration in the inscription of the coins of both ; the 
devices in other respects remaining unaltered, or only deteriorated in execution. 

The alteration to which I allude, is the omission of the Greek title BACiaeTC 
BACIAEBN, and the substitution of PAO NANO PAO, or simply PAO. That such 
was the case may be proved from numerous coins in Mr. Masson’s plates ; I have, 
however, endeavoured to make the transition still plainer by placing together in 
plate vii. drawings of the coins which I imagine to be thus allied. Figures 7 and 8 
are from very perfect specimens of the genuine Kanerkos coin in copper, the first 
sent me by Karhmat *Ali, the 4iecond by Dr. Gerard : while figures 10 and 11 ^ are 
from other equally well preserved coins in my own enriched cabinet. The devices 
will at once be pronounced to be identical. 

Of the legend on the first two coins I need add nothing to what has been before 
said • of the others, I have collected, to the right hand of fig. 10, the various 
readings extant; and, beginning on the right hand, we find, as before stated^ 
PAOKA .... NHPKI, which I suppose to be equivalent to $a(ri\(vs Kayripnov ; * 
the break between KA and NHPKI seeming to have been merely caused by the want 
of space below the device, while the dots between the A and the N may be intended 
to denote their immediate connection. 

If we now turn to the Kadphises group in plate viii. we find precisely the same 
change of designation, at the foot of the plate on the right-hand side, where, for the 
sake of saving space, the terminating words only of the Greek inscription are 
engraved. 

The first part of the full inscription on the elder type of these coins, both the 
large and the small, is correctly given by Mr, Masson, as BACIA6VC BACIAffaN 
C«THP MErAC.3 The name KAA4>IChC is itself not very distinct in any of the ten 
coins whence my inscriptions are copied, but, coupled with Mr. Masson’s authority, 
it may be fully relied on. The intervening letters are more uncertain : the various 
readings are OOX, OKMO, OOKMO, OOHN, OOMO. The two omierons cannot 

1 [‘ Ariana Antiqua,' xiii. 1, p. 363. ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal/ 
iv. 162, 1845, p. 438, 9.] 

2 Wo have no authority for writing it Kavi)pKos^ since it always occurs with th® 
genitive termination ov, although united to ^axnXevs in the nominative. 

8 Mr. Masson’s ‘ Memoir’ is so full on the subject of the Kadphises coins, that I 
have not thought it necessary to add anything thereto. I may here, however, point 
out that the portion of Colonel Tod’s ‘ bull and r&jh ’ coin, which Schlegel could 
make nothing of (‘ Asiatic Researches,’ xvii, 57^, nas been successfully developed 
by the more perfect specimens now obtained. What the Professor deciphered as 
IHPNISIC ana gAOBIPPlo ore evidently (supplying the two first letters of ‘ saviour *) 
irwTHP MEFAC KAA4»ICHC. Schlegel considered the name to be that of a Tartar 
Khan, or Indo-Scythian prince. Colonel Tod, however, leaned to a Parthian origin, 
whilst the Bactrian kingdom was subject to Parthian kings ; this view seems the 
most probable from several considerations, such as the fire-altar, the costume, and 
the Pehlvi inscriptions. 
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well be intended as stops to denote the termination of the inscription, to which 
purpose they would be applied in the Zend, or Pehlvi ; nor can the intervening word 
be an epithet, coupled with /Kcyas, for the same word occurs on the gold medal 
found by Dr. Martin Honigberger,' with the simpler form BACIASVC OOHMO 
KAA^IOHC. The only probable conjecture is this, that Ookmo or ohemo may be a 
part or an adjunct of the name of the prince. 

Quitting this dubious ground, and descending to the inferior coins of the bull 
type, we find legends 11, 12, 13, 14, and Ifi. expressing more or less legibly the same 
term PAO NANO observed on the Kanerkou group. 

In the same manner, fifteen of the elephant coins afford, some entire, and some in 
part, the legend PAO NANO PAO in place of the title, and some few, as that 
depicted in fig. 31 of plate vii. have the word K6NPANO, which, until contradicted 
by more satisfactory testimony, we may assume to be the prince’s name on this coin. 
In some coins this name seems written KgNOPANO. 

The two eopper coins having seated figures, 29 and 32 of the Maniky&la plate vi. ; 
also 32 of plate vii. and 3 of plate viii. have, thouglwin fewer examples, furnished 
unequivoc^ fragments of the same legend or title, PAO NANO. .... 

The coin with the running figure, on the contrary, has only (in the three legible 
samples of our collection) yielded portions of PAO KA NHPKI, and is there- 

fore in all respects similar to the secondary form of the Kanerkou medals. The above 
includes all of the Indo-Scythic type yet known : Mr. Masson restricts them to four 
distinct sets, and, in fact, so judicious had been his survey of the group, that we 
have not been able to add one new type to his list. 

We now turn to the two gold coins of the Maniky&la cabinet, having, from the 
above cursory survey of the more numerous copper coins, became possessed, as it were, 
of a key to their solution. 

It was some little time before I discovered that the inscriptions on the larger gold 
coin of the first Manikykla deposit, (Plate V. fig. 2,) and the little gold coin of the 
lower cylinder (plate vi. fig. 24,) bore precisely the same legend on the obverse. 
The first half of the writing on the small coin was not legible ; and it was only after 
perceiving the analogy of the latter half with the second part of the larger coin, that 
I was led, by careful examination, to trace and recognise the rudiments of each letter 
of the first part of the obliterated coin. I have in the present plate, vii., placed 
the two in juxtaposition, (figs. 25 and 26,) to show their identity, and the whole 
line thus restored becomes very evidently PAO NANO PAO . , . OOHPKI 
KOPANO. 

There is some indistinctness, and perhaps an omission, about the central portion 
of this inscription, where portions of the letters are cut off, or entangled with the 
ornamental head-dress of the prince ; but we are fortunately able to clear up this 
uncertainty from a coin depicted as No. 2 of Professor Wilson’s plates, in the 
seventeenth volume of the * Kesearches,’ and stated by my predecessor to have been 
discovered in a field near Comilla in Tipera. The inscription on this coin is now 
rendered legible by our acquired knowledge of its associates. The corrected reading is 
PAONANOPAOKA NHPKIKOPANO, and it at once enables us to supply the 
omission in the centre of the Maniky&la gold coins by the name already so familiar 
to our ears, as ‘ Kanerld ’ or ‘ Kanerkou * 

Are these various coins then all the production of one sovereign ? or was the 

' See the drawing of this coin by Masson, in plate xiii. of his memoir, ‘ J ournal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vol. iii. 
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•wperBcriptiom of that prince maintained by his successors, and gradually lost by the 
corruption of the Greek characters, in which it was endeavoured to be conveyed? 
To these questions a satisfactory answer cannot be given in the present state of our 
knowledge : but we cannot avoid remarking that the . . KENOPANO of the Elephant 

coin may, by a very trifling alteration, be read as KI KOPANO, which will 

bring it to coincide with the other coins of this extensive family. 

The degeneration of individual letters is sufficiently visible in the various forms 
of the P, the A, the K, and the M, in the specimens engraved, but a more wholesale 
abandonment of the primitive form may, I think, be pointed out in the third gold 
coin of Mr. Wilson's plates, being one of what we have called the Bull and PajA, or 
Kadphises, coins. The legend on this is very prominent, and contains, under a 
trifling disguise, the very letters of the same sentence ; the first letter, P, is wanting, 
and the three final letters of the last word, (p) AONANOPAO OOHOKOP (avo). 

The collection received from Karhmat 'Ali has put me in possession of two gold 
coins of this curious species ; (which was indeed held to be of doubtful origin, from 
Colonel Mackenzie having apparently multiplied fac-similes of his in silver;) they are 
thin, and of exceedingly clumsy manufacture, but the legends in both are plain, though 
much more transformed than the specimen just given. Fig. 10 of plate viii, repre- 
sents one of these coins, and fig. 11, the principal characteristics of the other, namely, 
the inscription, the king’s head, (already alluded to as wearing the winged cap of the 
Sassanian monarchs,) the fire-altar, and the symbol, all more or lees varied. The 
inscription now possesses but three characters, P, N, and O, the latter having swal- 
lowed up all the angular A’s and P’s; and the N assuming all the functions of M and 
K. Bearing this in mind, the lower line may be read without any fanciful straining, 
O PAONANO P . O KOPA. . . 

Fig. 10 is equally capable of the same interpretation, for beginning on the left 
hand, at the bottom, what appears to be POOlJOPOOBO UUVO VOPOilO 
is evidently letter for letter a corruption of PAONANOPAO OOHO KOPANO, 

The characters of the whole series of these curious relics, of a dynasty entirely un- 
known from other sources, having been so far developed, as regards the obverse of the 
medals, it remains, before we proceed to consider the variable motto on the reverse, 
to offer a few observations on the meaning these enigmatical words rao nano raq 
korano may be intended to convey. 

First then, as regards the termination in the short Greek o ; — we learn from M* 
Eugene Burnouf’s very learned commentary on the ‘Yai^na,* in the introductory essay 
on the Zend alphabet, that the Zend contains a short o unknown to the Sanskrit 
alphabet and used as the equivalent of the short Nkgarl inherent a, while on the 
other hand it has precisely the value of the Greek omicron.^ To express, therefore, 
any native word so terminating, in the Greek character, the omicron would neces- 
sarily be employed. We know from the circumstance of the Zend or rather Pehlvi 
characters on the obverse of the Bactrian coins, that this dialect must have been the 

1 It is, perhaps, unnecessary to state that in the Zend, as in the European alphabets, 
the vowels are all expressed by distinguishing symbvds. M. Burnouf, in speaking of a 
change of vowel orthography between the Sanskrit and Zend, says, “ Ce changement 
devra peu etonner, sans donte, si Ton pense que dans Tlnde meme Va href D4van&gari 
vaut 0 , suivant la prononciation Bengklie, et e href, comme nous I’avons dejii remarqu6 

F lus haut. Dans ce cas I’d Zend n'est pas en rdalite Td Devankgarl, e’est plutdt 
omicron grec, en tant qu’il repoud k Va Sanscrit ct a Ve Latin dans les mots que cei 
trois langues poss6dcnt cn comxmxi'*---Chmmeniaire our U Yagna^ par Eugene 
Burnouf, vol, i. p. 


9 
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prevailing language of the country. Moreover, from the learned authority above 
quoted we learn, that the termination in do is of very frequent use in the Zend, the 
final 0 being the regular permutation of «, the sign of the Sanskrit nominative in 
words common to the two languages : thus in Ahura-mazddo (Ormuzd), the latter 
word is precisely the Sanskrit mahd-dds ‘ qui magna dat,* an attribute of the Deity : 
again “ la ^ lune * porte, en Zend, le nom de mdo : et mdhya, ‘ lunaire,^ avec le suffixe 
des adjectifs, ya^ est derive de mdh^ qui est exactement le Sanscrit mas^ * lune.* ** 

The iteration of the term rdo in the expression rao nano rao, contrasted with its 
single employment in other instances, bears so strong an affinity to the duplication 
0a(riK€vs $a(ri\€a>Py in Greek ; malkan’^malM, in Pehlvi ; rdjddhi-rdja, in Sanskrit, 
etc., that it is hardly possible to resist the assumption of a similar interpretation for 
the words in question, more especially when it is known that the term rao is to this 
day a common affix to the names of native Markthi and Rkjput princes ; such as 
Mulhar Rao, Govind Rko, Trimbak Rko, etc. The Persian title rdy, conferred by 
the Dihli emperors on Hindu princes as an inferior grade to rdjd, had doubtless a 
similar meaning, and like rex, r4, roi, may be traced to the original Sanskrit root 
the quality of * rule * or ‘ passion * (both equal privileges of royalty !). 

The title Bala^rdyd, or Bala-rdo, is stated by Wilford to have been equivalent, in 
the spoken language of Gujarkt, to Bala-rdja, ‘ the great king.’ The Bala-rkya 
dynasty of that country was composed of petty kings, and the title was contradistin- 
guished from Bdjendra the ‘superior’ or ‘imperial sovereign.’ ^ Mr. Wilson in his notes 
on the ancient inscriptions on Mount Abu^ enumerates the following titles as de- 
noting progressively decreasing grades of rank : — Mahdrdjddhirdjd, rdjd, rdna, rdwel, 
rdat, and rdo. The appellation rdwel, according to Colonel Tod,^ was the ancient 
title of the princes of Mewkr. It was only changed to rdna in the twelfth century, 
Maoul or rdwel is still the designation of the princes of Dungurpdr and Jesalmer. 

That rao was an inferior title will not injure its applicability to the princes of the 
Panjkb and Bactria, at the time in question ; for it is known that the country was 
divided into petty sovereignties, and it is probable that many were tributary to the 
Persian monarch. 

Without a dictionary of the Zend, the right interpretation of the word ndno can 
only be attempted in the same hypothetical manner. As a name it is frequently met 
with among the Pkrsis of the west of India, and equally among the Markthis of 
Gujarkt and the Dakhan; Nkna Govind Rko, Nkna Cowasji, Nkna Farnaviz, the 
Pfina minister, and many other familiar names might be adduced in evidence. That 
it is some title of nobilitude (if I may use the expression) can hardly be doubted, 
though itsprecise import be not known. The word ndna is inserted in Wilson’s 
Sanskrit dictionary as bearing the signification, “ (1) without, except ; (2) many, 
various ; (3) double, or twofold, as ndndrasa, many-flavoured ; ndndrdga, many- 
coloured : ’* — in the same way we might read, knowing the close connection of the 
Zend with the Sanskrit, rao nana rao ‘ royal doubly royal,* which has, so far, a strict 
analogy with rdjddhirdja — ‘rex super rex’. I am unable to offer any more probable 
conjecture on the meaning of this word. 

The final designation korano, bears at first sight a strong resemblance to the 
Greek Kotpavos, ‘ princeps, dominus : * but as the introduction of a word seldom or 
never used in this sense upon coins would imply an increasing knowledge of a foreign 
tongue at the very time when in other palpable instances it was falling into disuse 

^Asiatic Researches,* vol. ix. jp, 179. ^ ‘Asiatic Researches,* vol. xvi. p. 314. 

* Tod’s ‘ Rkjasthkn,’ vol. i. p. 213. 
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and oblivion, such an explanation cannot be allowed for a moment. The next 
analogy which strikes the imagination is to the modern title Sdhib-i qirdn^ borne by 
three of the Dihli monarchs, Taimdr, Shah Jah^in, and Muhammad Shkh. The 
explanation of this epithet has been given in various ways, as * lord of the fortunate 
conjunction of the planets;' ‘the august hero;' ‘the sovereign who has reigned 
through a certain term or lustrum,’ (10, 20, 30, 40, 80, or 120 years,) ‘lord of the 
horns or rays.’ In the latter sense it bears an analogy to ZM-harmin^ the common 
title of Alexander the Great, literally ‘ aux comes,* ‘ with the horns,' in allusion to the 
horns of Ammon depicted upon his head in most of his medals. Here again is a 
connection not to be passed over unobserved with the application of J^u-l-akndf, “ aux 
ailes," to the parallel instance of the winged head-dress of Sapor in the Sassanian 
coin before described. 

Kirana is Sanskrit as well as Persian : no doubt, therefore, some derivative form 
of the same root will be found in the Zend : it signifies ‘ a ray of light, a sun- or moon- 
beam : ’ Jearana also signifies ‘ an interval of time.’ It is probable, therefore, that the 
epithet korano may have some reference to the designation of the Moghul emperors^ 
who, it may be remarked, brought it into Hindfistfin, though many centuries afters 
wards, from the country which was the scene of Kanerki’s rule. 

Of the word preceding korano, the variations in reading on different coins are so 
great, OOH, OOMO, OMKO, etc., that I cannot venture an opinion on the subject 
further than, as it appears also in the pure Greek inscription of Kadphises* coin, it 
must probably form part of a proper name. On the two Manikyfila gold coins, how- 
ever, the reading is distinctly OOMPKI (or OOHPKI, for the H and M are nearly 
alike), while on Carey’s coin, before described, the initial is equally distinct, and the 
testimony is strong in favour of reading it as KANHPKI, with the same termination as 
is found on the well-preserved coin, fig. 10 of plate vii. Should this prove to be the 
right reading, we have thus the full inscription on the obverse PAO NANO PAO 
KANHPKI KOPANO, which may be interpreted ‘ King of kings, Kanerki the 
splendid.' 

I have not alluded to the hypothesis advanced in my former note, that Kanerkos 
might be the Kanishka of Kashmirian history, because the discovery of the Sassanian 
coins, and the consequent modern date of the present monument, at once overthrow 
that supposition. It may, however, be urged in explanation of the great abundance 
of the Kanerki coins, that this name may be one of a family or dynasty, like that of 
Arsaces on the Arsacidan coins, repeated without further distinction than an altera- 
tion in the features and dress of the monarch, throughout the whole line from -the 
real Kanerki downwards. 

INSCEIPTIOIT Olf THE REVERSE OF THE KANERKI COINS. 

I now proceed to offer a few remarks touching the inscription and device on the ’ 
reverse of the Manikykla coins of the Kanerki group. 

That the image represented on all these coins is a sacred personage may be 
gathered from the glory which invariably encircles its head. In this respect these 
coins resemble their Grecian prototypes, upon which we behold the figum of 
Jupiter, Hercules, Apollo, and Castor and Pollux. 

The costume of our mythological figure, however, differs greatly fronl the Gr^dail ’ 
model, and in the specimens best preserved (as fig, 10, of plate, vii.) it resembles the 
Persian dress with its peculiar turbaned hat, and a thin flowing robe hanging fn)m 
the shoulders. 
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There are four varieties of attitude, attended with other peculiarities, which it 
will be better to couple in description with what we have to say on the epigraphe of 
each. 

The first variety is already well known from Lieut. Burnes* and Masson’s speci- 
mens : a beautiful coin of this type is engraved in plate vii. from one of Karkmat 
’All’s collection. 

The figure is wrapped in a flowing muslin robe, of the Indian character : it 
faces the right hand, is apparently a female, and bears a lotus. The motto is 
NANAIA. Portions of the same name are seen on all the copper coins in which 
the figure faces to the right hand. It is also discoverable in the Tipera gold coin 
(No. 2 of Wilson’s plates). 

Mr. Masson has conjectured, very plausibly, that this name is identical with Nfini. 
There are, he says, numerous shrines throughout that country known to the 
Muhammadans as the Zifirats of Bib! Nkni. The Hindtis also resort to them, 
claiming the lady as one of the numerous forms of the goddess Phrvati. 

Col. Wilford mentions in the third and fourth volumes of the ‘ Besearches ’ a 
goddess, called by Strabo ANAIA, and equivalent to the Sanskrit Anfiyasfi-devl, which 
seems to have a near connection with the object of discussion. ‘ Even to this day/ 
says this learned mythologist, Hhe Hindds occasionally visit the i^o ju'dld-mukhis or 
“burning springs” (of naphtha) in Cusha-dwipa : the first of which, dedicated to the 
goddess Devi with the epithet Andyasd^ is not far from the Tigris ; and Strabo 
mentions a temple on that very spot, inscribed to the goddess Anaias :’ again, 
* Andyasd^devi^athdn (now Corcur) was the rvis Ayaias Upoy of Strabo.* ^ 

He afterwards alludes to some HindCis who had visited the place : ‘ I have been 
fortunate enough to meet with four or five pilgrims who had paid their devotions 
at this holy temple of the goddess ANAIA or ANAIAS, with its burning mouth or 
jwdld^muhhi : it is near Kerkook, east of the Tigris.’ ^ : 

The circumstance of the burning fountain is of material importance, as it will be 
■een by the sequel that it connects nanaia with the other devices of the reverse, and 
with the general and national fire worship to which it is imagined they may all be 
traced. The inscriptions accompanying this appellation are, generally speaking, of 
pure Greek ; had they been otherwise, it might have been doubted whether nanaia 
were not the adjectival or feminine form of the word ndna on the obverse. 

The goddess Nanaia, or Anaia, again, bears a close analogy in name and character 
to the Anaitis of the Greek, and the Anahid of the Persian, mythology ; that is, the 
planet Venus, and one of the seven fires held sacred by the latter people. M. Guig- 
niaut’s remarks on the subject may be applied to the figure on our coin Le culte 
simple et pur du feu, dominant dans les premiers ages, se vit bientdt associer le culte 
des astres et surtout des plan^tes. . . . Les feux, les plan^tes, et les g6nies qui y 
president, sont au nombre de sept, nombre le plus sacre de tous chez les Perses ; mais 
troifl, surtout, se repr6sentent sans cesse comme les plus anciennement rdv^res, — le feu 
des 6toiles ou la plan^te de V4nus, Anahid; — le feu du soleil, ou feu Mihr ; — le feu de 
la foudre, pu feu Bersin, Jupiter. Le culte du feu Guschasp, ou d’ Anahid, figure 
eomme un culte fort antique dans les livres Zends et dans le ‘ Schah Nameh’, de m^me 
que celui d* Anaitis dans une foule d’ auteurs Grecs depuis H4rodote. ... Or Mitrfi 
(feminin de Mithras) et Anahid, ou Anaitis, sont uno seule et m^me d^csse, I’^toile du 
nmtin, g6nie femelle qui preside k I’amour, qui donne la lumi^re, et qui dirige la 

‘ * Asktic Researches,’ vol. iii. p. 297 and 434. 

* * Asiatic Researches.’ vol. iv. p. 374. 
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marche harmonieuse des astrea avcc les sons de sa lyre, dont les rayons du soleil fer- 
ment les cordes.' ^ 

The object in the hand of our Nanaia (fig. 7, plate vii.) is not however a musical 
instrument, but rather a flower, or perhaps the mirror appertaining to Venus. 

The larger gold coin from Manikyhla has apparently an expanded form of the 
same name : it is read MANAOBAFO in page 94, but from the similarity of M and 
N in the corrupted Greek of the p(Tiod in question, I entertain little doubt that the 
correct reading is NAN AO (for vavam), with some affix or epithet, BA or BAFO or 
BAAO, which could only be made out by one acquainted with the Zend language. 

On the other hand, the horns of the moon projecting from the shoulders of this 
figure, assimilate it strongly to a drawing in Hyde’s ‘ Historia Religionis veterum 
Persarum,* p. 114, of Malach-baal, to which also the last four letters of the inscrip- 
tion bear some resemblance, Malach-baal, or Rex-baal, is only another name for the 
sun. Those who incline to the latter interpretation will of course class this reverse 
with those of HAIOO, to which I shall presently advert. 

A remarkable variation from the genuine Greek reading occurs in one of the speci- 
mens published by Colonel Tod in the ‘ Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ 
vol. i. plate xii, fig. 14, on a coin of PAG KA .... {vrjpKi). The word Nanaia here 
appears under the disguise of NAN AO, and this is an important accession to our 
knowledge, both as showing that the Greek name corresponded to the vernacular, and 
as proving, from the Zend termination in do, the link with the Sanskrit Andyasd, 

The second type of the Kanerkou reverse represents a male figure, dressed in a 
frock, trowsers, and boots : he is in a graceful attitude, facing the left, with the 
right arm uplifted, and the left a-kiinbo. He has a turban, and a * glory,* which is 
in some instances radiated. 

The designation on the higher class of this type is uniformly HAIOC, Hhe sun,* 
and there can be no doubt, therefore, concerning its nature : moreover in the subse- 
quent series, wherein the Greek language is suspended and the letters only retained^ 
a corresponding change is observed in the title, while the same dress of the ‘ regent 
of the sun* is preserved, and enables us to identify him. 

The Romans and Greeks, as we learn from Hyde, always dressed Mithra in the 
costume of a Persian king : thus on various sculptures inscribed ‘ Deo Mithrd Per-^ 
sarum,* * visitur Mithra seu Sol, figura humana Regis Persici, qui subijit taurum 
eumque calcat necatque.* ^ This very common attribute, of Mithra slaying the bull, 
which is supposed to typify the power of the sun subjecting the earth to the purposes 
of agriculture and vegetation, might lead to the conjecture that the figure on the 
reverse of the Kadphises coin was also Mithra with his bull : the dress, however, is 
different ; neither is there any appearance of a sacrifice ; the reading of the Zend 
inscription can alone clear up this difficulty, and I will in a future plate collate all 
the inscriptions which are sufficiently legible for the examination of the secretary of 
the Paris Asiatic Society, whose researches in this language point him out as the 
most competent scholar to undertake the solution of the problem. 

In plate vii. (figs. 12 to 24) I have engraved such of the substitutes for HAIOP 


1 ‘Religions de PAntiquite,* du Dr. Creuzer, par Guigniaut, ii. 731,. 

2 ‘Historia Religionis veterum Persarum,* 112. — The expression of EuciaUK^in. 
deorum consiUo,’ is also thus rendered by Guigniaut :—‘Ce Mithras qui, y^tude la 
chlamys et par6 de la tiare, ne sait pas dire un mot de Grec au banquet de rOl}Tnpe, 
et n*a pas m^rae Pair dc comprendre que Pon bolt le nectar k sa sant^/ — ‘R61, 
de PAnt.,’ 738. 
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as are most distinct in my cabinet, beginning with the well-developed characters of 
fig. 10, It requires no stretch of imagination to discover in the first six of these, the 
word MI0PA, written MI0PO or MIOPO, according to the Zend pronunciation, 
Mihira being the Sanskrit and Persian name for * the sun.* 

Thus, when the reformation of the mint nomenclature was eifected, by the discon- 
tinuance of Greek appellations, we perceive that the vernacular words were simul- 
taneously introduced on both sides of the coin : and the fortunate discovery of two 
coincident terms so familiar as helios and mihira or mithra^ adds corroboration to the 
identity of the titles of the monarch on the obverse, and his names, Kanerki and 
Kanerkou. 

The number of coins on which MIOPO appears is very great ; it always accom- 
panies the PAO KA .... NHPKI form ; (see Colonel Tod’s plate in the ‘ Transac- 
tions of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ vol. i. plate xii. fig. 11, in the Third Series : also 
fig. 12, which belongs to the sitting-figure type.) It is frequently foufnd also on the 
elephant coin: (see fig. 12 of Tod, and fig. 31 of Wilson : ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ xvii.) 
Figure 33, of my own plate vii., is a small copper coin from the Manikyhla tope in 
which it is also recognizable. I find it likewise on several of the sitting-figure coins, 
figs. 29 and 32, of plate vi. ; but what is of more consequence in our examination of 
the Maniky61a relics, it is discernible on the reverse of the small gold coin (plate vi. 
fig. 24), although I did not recognise the individual letters when I penned the de- 
scription of it in page 102. 

As we proceed down lower in the list in plate vii., the purity of expression is 
altogether lost, and the word MIOPO degenerates into MAO or HAO, and MA or 
HA, for the M and H are with difficulty distinguished. Many of the coins, con- 
taining this form of the word, arc complete, and seem to have borne no other 
letters. We might almost be tempted to discover in this expression another cog- 
nomen of the Sun or of Bacchus, lAO and lA, about which so much discussion 
appears in the works of the Fathers, on the Manicluean heresy and the doctrines of 
the Magi in the third century.^ The Greek mode of writing the word, to be sure, is 
difierent, but the pronunciation will be nearly alike, and as the word was of barbaric 
origin, (being taken from the Hebrew laho or Jehovah,) some latitude of orthography 
might be expected in places so distant. This is, however, but a vague hypothesis to 
account for the presence of a name in connection with a figure, which is known, from 
its identity with the HAIOC type of figure 8, to represent that deity. A multitude of 
symbols and names, under which the sun was worshipped or typified at the time that 
the Christian doctrines were spreading, and the old religions, as it were, breaking up 
and amalgamating in new groups, will be found enumerated in the learned work of 
Beausobre. The engraved stones, amulets, and talismans ascribed to the Gnostics 
and the followers of Basilides, etc., bear the names of lao, Adonai, Sabaoth, and 
Abraxas, all of which this author traces to divers attributes of the sun. But it is 

^ “II faut convenir aussi qu’ lao est un des noms que les P^ens donnoient an 
Solcil. J’ai rapportd I’oracle d’ Apollon do Claros, dans lequel Pluton, Jupiter, le 
Soleil et lao se partagent les saisons. Ces quatres divinitds sont an fond la merae : 
Eli Z€vi, €(s A8i7i, m €is Aiovvaos, e’est k dire, ‘Jupiter, Pluton, le Soleil et 

Bacchus sont la meme chose.’ Celui que est nomm6 Dionysus dans ce denser vers 
est le m^mo qui est nomm6 lao dans 1’ oracle. Macrobius rapporte un autre oracle 
d’ Apollon, qui est conqu en ces termes : rhu vavreou xmarov Bfhv *ldw 

‘jo vous declare qu’Iao est le plus grand des dieux,’ Macrobe, bien instruit de la 
theologie payenne, assure qu’ lao est le Soleil ,” — Histoire de ManicMe^ par De 
Beausobre, tom. ii, p. 60. 
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impossible to pursue the subject into the endless labyrinth of cabalistic mythology in 
which it is involved. That the image on our coins represents the sun or his priest is 
all 1 aim to prove. § 

There are two other forms of the inscription on this scries which are more difficult 
to explain ; many of the coins with the elephant obverse have, very legibly, the whole, 
or a part, of a word ending in A0PO ; in some it is as clearly MA0PO. 

Now, although both these words may be merely ignorant corruptions of the 
original form, Mithra, it is as well to state that they are both, independently, pure Zend 
words, and capable of interpretation, albeit more or less strained and unnatural, as 
epithets or mythological attributes of the sun, or, as we may conjecture, through that 
resplendent image, of Zoroaster, the son and manifest effulgence of the deity. 

Thus, in the last number of the ‘Journal Asiatique,’ in a learned essay on the 
origin of the word Africa, the Zend word athro is quoted as equivalent to the Greek 
cudrip, the pure subtle spirit, or region of fire, or of the sun, very imperfectly expressed 
by our derivate miher. 

Of the word Mathra^ or MA0PO, we find a lucid explanation in M. Burnouf’s 
‘ Commentary on the Yaqna^ a part of the Vendidad-sadK In the passage where he 
analyses the Zend compound tanumdthrahe, ‘corps de la parole,* mathra is thus 
shown to be the equivalent of the Sanskrit word mantra : — “ II faut reconnaitre que 
cet adjectif est un compose posscssif, et traduire : ‘ celui qui a la parole pour corps, 
celui dont la parole est le corps ; ’ et peutetre par extension : ‘ parole-faite corps, in- 
carn6e,* Cette interpretation ne saurait ^tre douteuse ; car le sens de tanu est bien 
fixe en Zend, e’est le Sanscrit tanu^ et le Persian ian^ ‘corps;’ et celui de mdthra 
n’est pas raoins certain, puisque ce mot Zend ne diff^re de Sanskrit mantra que par 
I’adoption de I’h qui airac h preceder th et les sifflantes, et par I’aspiration du t, 
laquelle resulte de la rencontre de la dentale et de la liquide r.” 

‘La parole’ is explained by M. Burnouf to signify ‘la parole d’Ormuzd,* ‘the 
word of God, or incarnation of the divinity,’ a title frequently used in the ‘ Zend- 
avesta,’ to designate Zoroaster {Zarathrusta), 

Thus, I have endeavoured to prove, that all this class of figures refer to 'the 
sun, under his various names and attributes : — the only exception I can adduce is in ' 
fig. 11 of plate vii., exhibiting the reverse of a copper Kanerki coin in very good 
preservation. The context of its long inscription has hitherto baffled my attempts at 
decyphering; but I am inclined to class it along with the NANAI A reverses. 

[ The reverse of this coin has since been held to present us 
with the figure of Sakya Muni, as he is conventionally repre- 
sented in Buddhist sculptures. Professor Wilson has con- 
tributed three coins of a similar character in Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
plate xiii. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 370. The incomplete state 
of the reverse legends did not enable him, however, to suggest 
any interpretation of their meaning. In 1845, Major Cunning- 
ham published several coins of a cognate class : on one piece 
he detects the letters o boaa cam which he suggests may be 
intended for om boaa camana, or A.um Buddha Srantana, 
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Another coin supplies the characters o aao boa cama . . A, 
while the legend on our sjjecimen, No. 11, is transcribed by 
him as oato bot cakana. Major Cunningham concludes, By 
a comparison of the two legends, I am inclined to read them 
either as Aum Adi Buddha Sramana^ or simply as Adi 
Buddha Sramanay — ^ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal/ 1845, p. 439.] 


Under the risk of being tedious, I have now gone through the whole series of 
corrupted Greek coins connected with the Manikyhla tope, and I trust that the result 
of my investigation will serve to throw some new light on the subject. I have ven- 
tured to give the appellation of ‘ Mithraic * to the very numerous coins which have 
been proved to bear tlie effigy of the sun, for they afford the strongest evidence of the 
extension of the religion of Zoroaster in some parts of Bactria and the Panjkb at the 
time of its reassumption of consequence in Persia ; while the appearance of Krishna 
on the field at the same time proves tlie effort that was then afloat, as testified by the 
works of the Christians, to blend the mysteries of Magiism with the current religions 
of the day. I cannot conclude this branch of the Manikyhla investigation better 
than in the following extract from Moor's ‘ Hindfi Pantheon:’ — “So grand a 
symbol of the deity as the sun ‘ looking from his sole dominion like the God of this 
world,* which to ignorant people must be his most glorious and natural type, will of 
course have attracted the earliest adoration, and where revelation was withheld, 
will almost necessarily have been the primary fount of idolatry and superstition. 
The investigators of ancient mythology accordingly trace to its prolific source, 
wherein they are melted and lost, almost every other mythological personage, who 
like his own light, diverge and radiate from his most glorious centre.” 


POSTSCRIPT ON THE IMAGE OF BUDDHA FROM KABUL. 

The Buddha image represented in figure 1 of plate viii. is described in the 
proceedings of the Asiatic Society of the 6th of August, 1834, vol. iii., page 363. 

It was discovered by Dr. Gerard in the course of some excavations made by 
him in the ruins of an ancient town about two miles south-east of Kfibul, and near 
a modem village called Bini-hiasdr, 

According to the description given by Mohan Lfil, the image was not found in an 
insulated tope, but in a mass of bricks and rubbish, which more resembled the ordi- 
nary ruins of a desolated town. After penetrating through a mound of such d6bris, 
a chamber of masonry was by accident found in entire preservation, the walls of 
which were ornamented with coloured stones and gilding ; and here the statue w&s 
discovered. It was evidently the ruin of some Buddha temple, or oratory in a private 
dweUing, that had been deserted on the demolition of the town. The sculpture itself 
has been partially mutilated, as if in a hurried manner, by striking ofi!* the heads of 
the figures with a hammer ; one only has escaped : the principal figure has lost the 
upper part of the head. This mode of desecration points to an irruption of Muham- 
•madans in their first zeal for the destruction of graven idols. The faces at Bamifin 
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are described by Lieat. Bumes to have been mutilated in a similar way, while the 
rest of the figures remain tolerably perfect. The town was probably plundered and 
destroyed, such of the Buddhist inhabitants as^escaped taking refuge in the neigh- 
bouring hills, or in Tibet, where the religion of Buddha continued to flourish. The 
age of the image, if this conjecture be well founded, will be about ten centuries, 
falling far short of the antiquity of the topes themselves, and having no immediate 
connection with them, unless as proving the continued prevalence of the Buddha 
doctrines in Kkbul to the latter period, a fact well known Irom other sources. 

The lambent flame on the shoulders is a peculiarity not observed in any image or 
drawing of Buddha that I have seen. It seems to denote a Mithraic tinge in the 
local faith. The solar disc or * glory * behind the figure is a common appendage to 
sacred persons in every creed ; and the angels above, as well as the groups on either 
side, are of frequent occurrence. 
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VIII.— FUETHEE INFOEMATION ON THE 
TOPES OF MANIKYALA. 

By Gen. Court. 

We have to thank Captain Wade for procuring us the 
favour of the following extract for insertion in the 
‘ Journal.’ It continues our history of the opening of 
these monuments from the period to which it was brought 
up by Dr. Gerard’s notice of Dr. Martin Honigherger’s 
operations. We regret that M. Court had not seen what 
had already appeared on the subject, as it would neces- 
sarily have altered his views of the antiquity of the 
monument, if not of its origin. We hope to obtain a 
copy of the inscriptions, which will probably be in the 
same dialect of the Pehlvi as occurs on the cylinders. 

“ Maniky&la is the name of a small village situated on the route leading from 
Attok to L^hor. It is built on the ruins of a very ancient town of unknown origin. 
The geographical position of these ruins, and particularly the abundance of coins 
found among them, afford the presumption that this city must have been the capital 
of all the country between the Indus and the Hydaspes, a country which the ancients 
knew by the name of Taxila, and of which frequent mention is made in the history of 
Alexander. 

‘‘ There is at Manikykla a vast and massive cupola of great antiquity. It is 
visible at a considerable distance, having a height of eighty feet, with three hundred 
and ten or three hundred and twenty of circumference. It is solidly built of quarried 
stones, with lime cement. The outer layer is of sandstone. In the interior, the 
masonry is of freestone (pierre de taille), mixed with sandstone (grds) and granite ; 
but principally, with a shelly limestone (pierre de concretions), which by its porosity 
resembles stalactite. Age and exposure have so worn away the northern face of the 
edifice, that it is now easy to ascend to the summit, which could not have been done 
formerly, because there were no regular steps constructed on the exterior. Its 
architecture is simple, and offers nothing worthy of much remark. Round the cir- 
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cumference, near tlie base, is seen, in bas-relief, a range of small columns, the capitals 
of which appear to have been ornamented with ram's heads (t^tes de beliers). These 
ornaments are now scarcely perceptible on account of the wearing away of the sand- 
stone by time. I have remarked similar ornaments at a tank situated between 
Bimber and Sarki-saidkbkd, on the road to Kashmir, and I remember observing the 
same kind of thing on the columns of the towns at Persepolis. 

“ This monument is in my opinion nothing more than a tomb of some ancient king 
of the country, or it may be the work of some conqueror from Persia or Bactria, who 
may have raised it in memory of some battle fought on the spot, intended to cover 
the remains of the warriors who fell in the combat. This last conjecture appears the 
more probable, seeing that similar cupolas are equally remarked in the district of 
Rhwal Pindi, in the country of the Hazkris, which joins the former, at Peshkwar, 
in the Khaibar hill, at Jalklhbkd, at Lagmhn, at Khbul, and even, they say, at 
Bhmihn : — all of these places situated on the road leading from Persia, or Bactriana, 
into Hinddsthn. I have moreover remarked, that the greater part of these cupolas 
are situated in passes difficult to get through, or at least in places well adapted for a 
hostile encounter. One thing is certain, at any rate, namely, that they are all 
sepulchral tumuli ; for having myself opened several of these cupolas, I have found in 
most of them, little urns of bronze, or other metal, or of baked clay, containing 
funeral ashes, or the debris of human bones; also jewels, and coins for the most part 
of Graeco- Scythic, or Graeco- Indian types 

“ Scattered over the site of the ruins of Manikyhla are seen the remains of fifteen 
other cupolas, smaller than the principal one just described. These I have lately 
been engaged in digging up, and they have furnished some very interesting discoveries. 
The excavation of a tope situated about a cannon-shot distant from the present village 
of Manikhyla to the N.N.E. is particularly calculated to throw light upon these 
curious monuments of antiquity, since a part of the medals extracted from it bear 
genuine Latin characters, while others are of the Graeco- Scythic or Graeco-Indian 
type. Moreover, the stone which served as a covering to the niche which contained 
them, is sculptured all over with inscriptions in an unknown character, and altogether 
different from that of the coins ? 

“ This monument was in a thorough state of dilapidation, so much so as hardly to 
be distinguished from a natural mound; and it was only after having carefully 
examined the contour of the foundation that I decided upon penetrating it. Its 
height might be sixty or seventy feet. I began by piercing it from above in the 
centre with a hole of twenty feet diameter. The materials extracted were chiefly 
a coarse concrete, extremely porous. The nature of the stone reminded me forcibly 
of the pyramids of Egypt, which are constructed of a lime-stone full of shell impres- 
sions (nummulitic limestone.) 

“ In my first operations, I found, at the depth of three feet, a squared stone, on 
which were deposited four copper coins. Below this point, the work became 
extremely difficult, from the enormous size of the blocks of stone, which could hardly 
bo removed through the upper opening. At ten feet lower down, or at ten from the 
level of the ground, we met with a cell in the form of a rectangular parallelogram, 
built in a solid manner, with well dressed stones, firmly united with mortar. The 
four sides of the cell corresponded with the four cardinal points, and it was covered 
with a single massive stone. Having turned this over, I perceived that it was covered 
with inscriptions. [PI. ix.] 

“ In the centre of the hollow coll stood a copper urn, encircling which were placed 
symmetrically eight medals of the same metal, which were completely corroded with 
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verdigris. The urn itself was carefully enveloped in a wrapper of white linen, 
tightly adhering to its surface, and which fell into shreds when I opened the um.^ 
The copper um enclosed a smaller one of silver : the space between them being filled 
with a paste of the colour of raw umber (terre d’ ombre), in which the verdigris had 
begun to form. This pasty matter was light, without smell, and still wet. On 
breaking it, I discovered a thread of cotton gathered up into a knot (ramass6 en un 
seul point), and which was reduced to dust on handling it. When I attempted to 
remove the silver um from within the outer cylinder, its bottom remained attached 
to the brown sediment, and I remarked that the silver was become quite brittle from 
age, cmmbling into bits between the fingers. Within the silver urn was found one 
much smaller of gold, immersed in the same brown paste, in which were also con- 
tained seven silver medals, with Latin characters. The gold vessel enclosed four 
small coins of gold of the Grmco-Scythic or Grmco- Indian type ; — also two precious 
stones and four pearls in a decayed state ; the holes perforated in them prove them 
to have been the pendants of earrings. 

“From the position in which these several urns were found, an allusion was 
possibly intended to the ages of the world. The four gold coins were of far inferior 
fabrication to those of silver. The latter are worn as if they had been a long time 
in circulation. Whether they are Greek or Roman, I cannot venture to affirm. I 
would only remark, that if the Greeks before the reign of Philip used the Latin 
alphabet, it might be probable that they were Greek coins, and that they were 
brought into the country by the army of Alexander. If, on the contrary, they are 
Roman, they may be of the epochs when the kings of India sent embassies to the 
Roman emperors Augustus or J ustinian. Or, it is possible that they were brought into 
the country through the ordinary channel of commerce by the Red Sea,* .... 

“I am surprised that ray friend General Ventura did not find an inscription on 
the stone in the principal deposit of the large tope. On my way to Peshkwar, I 
lately visited the scene of his operations, and searched carefully among the ruins for 
any such, but without success. This cupola was penetrated by him from above. 
When the cap was removed, a square shaft was found of twenty-one feet deep and 
twelve feet wide, well constructed of squared stones. On the floor of this chamber 
there were two massive stones, between which was deposited a square box (see page 
93). The floor itself was formed of two enormous stones, which were broken to 
pieces with some trouble before the digging could be continued below. The diffi- 
culties were much increased from this point by the frequent occurrence of large 
blocks of stone locked into the body of the masonry without mortar, which it was 
necessary to extract by the upper vent. At twenty-seven feet below the first stage, a 
second was met with, of a less perfect nature, wherein a second discovery was made : 
below this, again, before reaching the ground, the most interesting discovery 
occurred. Hence the miners worked a conduit underground, on the side towarck 
the village of Manikykla, which facilitated greatly the extraction of materials. This 
adit is now nearly closed up with rubbish, and can only be entered on all fours. 

“As the relics found in this cupola have been sent by my Mend to the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta, I refrain from any observations on them. I will only 
remark, that the emblem on the gold medals of Manikyfila, as well as on those of my 


^ The exterior of the copper cylinder of M, Ventura’s tope has the marks of a 
cloth wrapper well defined on the corroded surface. — J. P. 

* While correcting the press of this passage we are put in possession of M. 
Court’s drawings of the coins, which we will make the subject of a postscript. — J. P, 
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topes, may be observed in Persia with some slight difference, on the sculptures at 
BisitCin, near Kermansh&h ; I think also, the same symbol exists at Perscpolis. I 
can with confidence assert that the monogram exists on the bas-relief of the 
gate of the ancient castle of Shastar in Susiana. 

“ I have observed that most of the cupolas of Manikyfila are situated on the 
ridges of sandstone rock which cross up from the surface of the country. 

“ The neighbourhood is generally strewed with ruins, and traces of a square 
building can generally be perceived, in the immediate vicinity, of similar construc- 
tion to that of a Persian caravanserai. If these monuments are the remains of 
temples, there can be no doubt that Manikykla must have been the principal seat of 
the religion of the country. The ruins of the town itself are of very considerable 
extent: — everywhere, on digging, massive walls of solid stone and lime are met 
with.’* 


NOTE ON THE COINS DISCOVERED BY M. COURT. 

[The illustrative plates of this article (xxiii. and xxiv., 
* J ournal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ iii.), comprising badly- 
executed Calcutta lithographs of M. Court’s drawings, have 
been replaced in the present reprint by a new fac-simile of 
the Maniky&la stone, taken from the original, and reduced 
copies of other interesting Arian inscriptions. The Indo- 
Scythian coins figured in the old plates have now become 
so common that it would be a waste of time to reproduce 
them, and in regard to the money of the ‘ Roman families,’ 
their date is all that Indian numismatists need concern them- 
selves about.] 

Since the above paper went to press, I have received, 
through M. Meifredy, the drawings made by M. Court, 
of the several coins, and of the inscription alluded to 
in his remarks. The original drawings being destined 
for Paris, I have, with permission, had fac-similes 
lithographed of the whole, as they are of the highest 
importance towards the elucidation of the history of the 
ancient monuments at Manikydla. 

Plate xxxiv., ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
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gal,’ iii., figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4, are the four coins found on 
the top of the large stone which served as a cover to the 
niche containing the principal deposit. These coins 
are already well known to us, the first being the com- 
mon copper coin of Kadphises (in this instance written 
KAA*icYC) : the other three being of kanhpki. The reverses 
on the latter coins are, however, different from those 
described in my paper on the subject (page 131 : the 
running or dancing figure of fig. 2, has occurred but 
rarely, among the coins heretofore collected, in com- 
parison with the more common device of Mithra or 
Nanaia; and where it does, the name is less distinct. 
The reverse of figs. 3 and 4, is evidently the same per- 
sonage as is represented on Gen. Ventura’s gold coin, 
standing in lieu of being seated; and my conjecture, 
that this figure had four arms, is now substantially 
confirmed. 

The name is distinctly composed of the four letters 
oKPo, which I imagine may be the corresponding word in 
Zend for the Sanskrit arha, a common appellation of 
Surya, or the Sun. The Hindu image of this deity is in 
fact represented with four arms, and is often accompanied 
with a moon rising behind the shoulders, just as was 
depicted on the Ventura gold coin.’ We can have little 
doubt, therefore, that in this device we behold the sub- 
stitution of the Hindu form of the solar divinity for the 
Persian efiigy of Mithra. 

Plate xsxii i., '■ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal,’ iii., fig. 6, is stated by M. Court to be a precise 


See plate Ixxxix. of Moores * Pantheon.* 
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copy of the inscription found on the lower surface of the 
large slab of stone. This is doubtless the most valuable 
and important of his discoveries ; for it will inform us 
of the precise nature and object of the monument in 
question. Although my progress in decyphering the 
character in which it is written, of which I hope shortly 
to render an account, does not yet enable me to transcribe 
the whole, still I see very distinctly in the second line 
the word malikao^ ‘king,’ in the very same characters that 
occur on the reverse of so many of the Bactrian coins. 
This so far throws light upon the subject that it connects 
the monument with royalty, and prepares us to lean more 
favourably to the hypothesis advanced by all those who 
have been engaged in opening the topes, and supported 
by all the traditions of the country, that they are the 
sepulchral monuments of kings. I shall have to recur to 
this question presently in speaking of the liquid contents 
of the metal cylinders. 

[ James Prinsep subsequently secured a very perfect im- 
pression of this inscription, which he seems to have been 
occupied upon shortly previous to his final departure from 
India. The study thus left incomplete has been published by 
his brother, Mr. H. T. Prinsep, in his ‘ Note on the Historical 
Results deducible from Recent Discoveries in Afghanistan,” 
together with a greatly improved copy of the inscription itself. 
James Prinsep had so far advanced upon his previous reading, 
as to define correctly the greater part of the name of the 
monarch, viz., 'Kaneshsm,’ and to offer a conjectural inter- 
pretation of the date as cxx. = 120 ? 

Major Cunningham, in his book on the Bhilsa Topes, 


1 [Published by W. H. Allen and Co., London, 1844.] 
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affirms, that he has ^been able to read with certainty the 
name of Maharaja Kanishka, of the Gushang tribe and, 
in a subsequent paper,® he develops his proposed translation 
still more distinctly to the following effect. ^ In the year 
446, in the reign of Kanishka, Maharaja of the Gushang 
(tribe), the Satrap Gandaphuka erected a tope (for what 
purpose I have not been able to decipher).’ I cannot 
altogether concur in Major Cunningham’s readings, though 
many of them seem good and valid ; the titles of both Maha- 
raja and Satrap are clear ; the king’s name I render 
Kaneshshasa. I can discover no trace of a second M k. The 
duplication of the sh is doubtful, but it offers beyond all 
question the preferable reading. The outline of the final ^ 
is also imperfect, and the letter might with equal propriety 
be restored as ^ r or cT However, there is nothing in these 
modifications in the Arian orthography of the name that need 
prevent our recognising its identity with the Greek kanhpki, 
the Kashmiri Kanishka} the Chinese Kia-ni-sse-kia^^ 

or the Arabic The Satrap’s name is clearly different 

from that on the brass casket from the larger tope. The 
similarity of the designation to the (RfiTwr) 

of the Yusufzai inscription® (pi. x. ii.) is interesting. 

The ascertainment of the date would indeed be a gain for 
history, but, for the present, I must take leave to doubt Major 
Cunningham’s power of interpretation, as well as to distrust 
his method of applying the figures, even admitting them to be 
correctly defined.’ 

Plate ix. will, I think, be found to exhibit a fair copy of 
' [‘Bbilsa Topes/ p. 129 ] 

* '‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal/ 1854, p. 702.] 

3 ’Rhjh-Tarangini.] 

* 'Hiouen-Thsang (Julien).] 

« 'AlbirOni (Reinaud).] 

« [See also ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vii. of 1854, p, 705.] 

** [“ The date of the former inscription I have read as 446, on the authority of a 
stone slab in my own possession, which gives in re^lar order the nine numerals of 
as early a period as the Shh coins of the Satraps of Saur^htra. The date I would 
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the writing on the slab discovered in the lesser Manikydla 
tope by M. Court. The state of the stone itself is not very 
favourable for the obtainment of an exact fac-simile, as it 
would seem that the inscription must have been originally 
engraved on a badly-prepared and uneven surface; and time 
and circumstances have necessarily still further damaged its 
legibility. I must frankly add, that my transcript (for it 
pretends to be nothing else) has been made under other dis- 
advantages ; first, of a limited time for the verification of the 
minor details, and secondly, of the unfavourable position in 
which the stone is fixed. As respects the transliteration into 
modern Devanagari, seeing the scanty aid it afibrds towards 
any linguistic explanation, I almost hesitate to make it public ; 
but as it claims to do no more than give conjectural render- 
ings of each letter, it may perchance serve as a basis for 
future and more successful tentative readings. 


TRANSCRIPT OF THE MANIKYALA INSCRIPTION. 
(Plate ix.) 

Line 1. 

Possible vaeiants. ^ 

2 . ^ 


refer to the Buddhist era of the Nirvana of Shkya Sinha, not as now established, in 
543 B.C., but as generally believed in by the early Buddhists for a period of several 
oenturies,” ^77 b.c.] p. 704. 

Major Cunningham adds, in a note : 

‘‘In 1852, I discovered that these numeral figures, from 5 to 9, were the initial 
letters of their Pashtu names written in Ariano-Pdli, Thus 5 is represented by p for 
pinz ; 6 by ep for spag ; 7 by a for avo ; 8 by th for atha^ the a having been already 
used for 7 ; and 9 by w for nak. Even the 4 is a but as the Pashtu word is Salor^ 
this form must have been derived from India. The first four figures are given in two 
distinct forms, the second set being the older,' ' etc. 

I have already stated some of my reasons for objecting to this theory (‘Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vii.,' of 1855, p. 556^. I now await the publication of 
fhrther details concerning this singular stone, which has guided the author to the 
discovery of the enigma of the Bactrian system of numeration. I must add, however, 
that if the language of these inscriptions proves to be Pashtd— which is more 
than doubtful— the difldculty of admitting the figures to have a like derivation is, so 
far, remored !] 


10 
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Line 3. 

Possible vaeiants. 
4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 

Left Sibe. 
1 . 

2 . 


3. 


Top. 

Bioht Side, 

1 . 

2. 


^ H 5r ET 

^ H 

■sr 

^uif) 

T 

X ( 

(<<(« 


The same plate (xxxiii., ‘Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,’ vol. iii.) represents (reduced one- 
third) the position of the three cylinders, or urns, of 
gold, silver, and copper, ns they stood in the niche of 
the under stone, surrounded by eight coins of copper, 
arranged in the direction of the cardinal points. The 
coins are mostly corroded, but they can all be recognised 
as belonging to Kadphises and Kanerkos. Fig. 12, the 
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one diflfering from the ordinary coins of this group, — 
bearing on the obverse the head of a king, with Greek 
legend, and on the reverse a standing figure of Hercules 
with his club, surrounded by a Pehlvi inscription, — I 
know from other samples in my possession to belong to a 
monarch sometimes designated eos, while on others of 
his coins he is distinctly entitled kaa*ic. . . I have no 
hesitation therefore in ascribing this variety also to a 
monarch of the same family. [Kadaphes, pi. xviii., infra^ 

The contents of the several cylinders of M. Court’s 
tope were, beyond all comparison, the richest and most 
curious hitherto met with. The large tope gave M. 
Ventura only two gold coins ; that opened by M. Honig- 
berger, presented only one gold medal of Hadphises. 
Here, on the contrary, we have no less than four native 
gold coins, (see pi. xxxiv., ‘Journal of the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal,’ iii.,) in excellent preservation, in the 
gold um ; and seven silver coins in the silver envelope : 
with this further peculiarity in the latter, that they are 
all of foreign origin. 

The four gold coins are of a device familiar to us : 
they bear the legible inscription, in corrupt Greek, 
PAo NANO PAo KANHPKi KopANo, which I have described in my 
former notice. The figures on the reverse of the three 
first are of the Hindu cast, having four arms, with the 
epigraphe okpo (the Sun) ; they agree with that of the 
copper coins described in the preceding page. The last, 
figure 18, bears the title aspo, a supposed epithet of the 
Sun ; for an explanation of which see p. 135 J 

% 

^ In a parnnklet just received from Paris, entitled “ Observations sur la partie de 
la Grammaire Uomparative de M. F. Bopp, qui se rapporte la langue Zende/’ par 
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The silver coins are entitled to a minute and indi- 
vidual examination ; for, from the first glance, they are 
seen to belong to the medallic history of Eome, of which 
the most ample and elaborate catalogues and designs are 
at hand to facilitate their exact determination. 

Fig. 19 is a silver denarius of Mark Antony, struck while he was 
a member of the celebrated triumvirate, charged with the eastern por- 
tion of the empire. It agrees with the description of a coin in VaUlant, 
ii., p. 9. 

Obveese.— M. AKTOKIVS, HI. VIE. E. P. C. {Trimtvir Reipul- 
Urn comtitumda). Device, a radiated head of the sun, supposed to be 
the same as the Egyptian Osiris. 

Eeveese. — The head of Antony, behind which the lituuB^ or crook, 
denoting him to hold the priestly office of augur. 

[Antonia family, see Riccio, tab. iv., fig. 26. Raonl-Ro- 
chette, ^ A.R. (A.U.C.) 711,’ Journal des Savants, 1836, p. 74.] 

Fig. 20. — A silver denarius, recognised to belong to Julius Caesar, 
from the features, the inscription, and the peculiar device on the 
reverse. It corresponds with one described by Yaillant, ii., 1. 

Obveese. — ^The head of Csesar, behind which a star. Medals of this 
kind were struck by Agrippa, Antony, and others, in honour of Caesar, 
after his death ; the star alludes to his divine apotheosis : the letters 
CAESAE.. . remain distinct. 

Eeveese. — The group (of the axe, fasces, etc.) entitled in Latin, 

‘ Orbis, socuris, manus junctae, caduceus, et fasces,’ and supposed to 
designate the extended empire, the religion, concord, peace, and justice 
of the emperor. 

[Julia family, Riccio, xxiii., 31. Rao\il-Rochette, ^ between 
A.R. 694 and 704.’] 

Fig. 21. — ^This I imagine to be a coin of Augustus Caesar, although 
it does not precisely agree with any published medal of that emperor. 


M. Eugene Bumouf, p. 7, I find the very two words alluded to in p. 135, fortui- 
tously occurrmg to rectify my coniectures as to their import— is translated 
and is evidently an inflected case of our word hthro^ which is thus proved to 
signify nmply ‘ fire,* {dtart^ * le feu,' p. dtash) : — ^while a little further, we find 
‘ si Ton trouve une fois dans le Yendidad-Sade, maithra pour mithra^ c'est 
^e faute du manuscript, mie 1' accord des autres copies suifit pour faire apercevoir."— 
May not the same remark apply to the ignorance of the die-engravers in writing 
MA0PO for MI0PO ? o © 
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Obvebse. — . .YFVS. IIIVIR. Two juvenile heads, probably of 
Caius and Lucius. The circumscribing legend may be either of 
Mescinius Rufus, a magistrate, (VailL ii., p. 23,) or of Plotius Rufus, 
mint master, (Vaill. ii. 4,) the only two persons (being at the same 
time triumvirs) recorded whose names terminate in . . VRV8. 

Revebse. — female figure holding probably a spear in the left 
hand. The few letters legible seem to form part of the usual inscrip- 
tion on the coins of Augustus. CAESAR DIVI F. {Augvstm C(mar 
divi JuUi filiuB). 

[ Cor dia family, Riccio, xiv., 1. Raoul-Rochette, ^|A.R. 705.’] 

Fig. 22. — The helmeted figure on this coin, and the unintelligible 
inscription on the reverse, lead me to ascribe it to the age of the 
Emperor Constantine, although I can find none in Bandurins or 
Vaillant, with which it exactly agrees. 

Obvebse. — A head facing the left, with a handsome helmet. 

Revebse. — Two combatants, one clad as a Roman, the other as a 
German (?) a fallen warrior between the two. Beneath, the letters 
QIERMM. 

[Minucia family, Riccio, xxxiii., 7. Raoul-Rochette, 
^ about A.R. 680,’ ] 

The remaining three silver coins are in too imperfect 
a state to be identified : the first, fig. 23, bears the final 
letters of the word CAESARIS. The last, fig. 26, has a 
female head with a mural crown, which may belong to a 
Greek city. 

[2S. Accoleia family, Riccio i., 1, Raoul-Rochette, ^subse- 
quent to 710 A.R. up to 720.’ 24. Julia family, Riccio, xxii., 4 ; 
25. Furia family, Riccio, xxi., 8. Raoul-Rochette, ^ A.R. 686.’ ^ 
The exact definition of the dates of some of these coins is not 
without its difficulties, but it may be sufficient to say, that the 


1 [Lieut. Alexander Cunningham seems to have commenced his numismatic 
authorship by certain emendations of Prinsep's a^gnments of these pieces. He can 
J udly be congratulated on the success of bis initial effort at correcting others, if the 
ilowing criticism of M. Raoul Rochette upon this, his first exercitation, be just. — 
Je n’ai pas dfi faire mention des pr^tendues rectifications de M, Cunnmgham 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ iii., 635, 637.) qui n’ont fait qu’ajouter 
e nouveUes erreurs, ‘Journal des Savants,’ 1836, p. 74.*] 
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best and most recent autborities* limit the issue of the latest 
of these pieces to B.c. 43.] 

How or why these coins came to be selected for 
burial with the local coins of the Indo-Scythio monarch, 
it is impossible now to conjecture; and it is certainly 
a most curious fact, that while in the neighbouring 
monument, the foreign coins consisted solely of those of 
the Sassanian dynasty of Persia, these should be entirely 
wanting here, and should be replaced by coins of Eome, 
many of which must have been regarded as antiques 
at the time, if I have been right in attributing the 
fourth of the list to Constantine. Such an assumption 
indeed removes all difficulties regarding the date, and 
brings about a near accordance with the reign of 
Shaptir II. of Persia, in the middle of the fourth 
centiiry, the date already assigned to the principal 
tope from the presence of that sovereign’s coins. We 
may therefore now look upon the epoch of the Hindu 
or Indo-Scythian Eao Kanerki, as established from these 
two concurring evidences, and it may serve as a fixed 
point whence to trace back the line of strange names 
of other equally unknown and obscure monarchs, whose 
names are now daily coming to Light through the medium 
of these coins, until they faU in with the weU-known 
kings of the Bactrian provinces. 


I msert a postcript to this article for the purpose of 
noticing a very important paragraph in the second 


• [ Biccio, Naples, 1843 ; also H. Cohen, ‘ Monnaies de la Bdpublique Bomaine.’ 
Paris, 1857.] 
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volume of Marsden’s ‘ Numismata Orientalia,’ materially 
affecting the antiquity of the Manikyala monument. 

It will be remembered, that the Sassanian coins depo- 
sited there were aU of that species distinguished by an 
ornament of two wings upon the head-dress, and that I 
assigned them, on the authority of Ker Porter, and for 
other reasons which appeared conclusive, to Shapur II., 
A.D. 310-380. There was also on some of them a 
curious cypher, {vide plate v.) which seemed to defy 
scrutiny. 

It seems that Mr. Marsden, on the authority of Sir 
William Ouseley, backed by the Baron de Sacy, attri- 
butes all this class of coins to Khosru-parvi'z, a.d. 589, 
the Zend word Hoslui (for Elosru) being stated to exist 
on many of them. They have also a cypher somewhat 
resembling the above. 

A multitude of these coins have also been discovered 
bearing Arabic names, Omar, Said, Harir pSani], etc., 
in addition to their usual inscription, and the fact had 
been explained by M. Frsehn of the Petersburg Aca- 
demy,' by extracts from history, proving that the early 
Muhammadan conquerors of Persia retained the national 
coinage imtil 75-76, a.h., when the Khalifs ’Abd-ul 
Malik, and^ Hajjaj substituted their Cufik coin. Malrrizi, 
in particular, makes the following decisive assertion : 

‘ Omar caused dirhams to be struck with the same im- 
pressions as were in use under the Khosroes, and of the 
same form, with the addition only of certain Arabic 
sentences upon some, and upon others the name of the 

' This circumstance was pointed out to me by Capt. Jenkins, as noticed on the 
cover of the last ‘Journal/ 
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Khalif.’ The curious cypher above alluded to, is accord- 
ingly set down by the Baron de Sacy as Arabic, and he 
reads it, <— ^ origiaal is a 
little different from our Manikyala type, the termina- 
tion of the first cypher having an opposite curvature 
f*sSiy [ . . afzud]. In this form it might possibly be 
read HaJaj\ although, as Mr. Marsden remarks, it is 
difficult to discover bin Yusuf va. the context : — ^but if the 
fiourish upon the Manikyala coin is supposed to be 
identical with this, the interpretation is at once over- 
turned ; for it is no longer possible to construe even the 
first cypher into Hajaj in accordance with the Baron dc 
Sacy’s reading. 

Be this as it may, the undoubted Arabic names and 
sentences upon so many of the winged-cap Sassanian 
coins, tend strongly to unsettle the date I had assumed, 
on the authority of these coins alone, for the Manikyala 
tope ; and to bring their construction down into the 
seventh century. But here again an additional difficulty 
arises with regard to the Eoman coins just discovered by 
M. Court. Is it likely that, in a distant and semi- 
barbarous country, coins seven hundred years old, 
should have been preserved and selected for biuial in a 
shrine or tomb then erected ? 

The more we endeavour to examine the subject, the 
more difficulties and perplexities seem to arise around 
us ; but it is only by bringing every circumstance for- 
ward that we can hope to arrive at last at any satisfactory 
conclusion. The two coins published in plate vi. will 
doubtless be considered of great interest by the illustra- 
tors of the Sassanian dynasty in Eiirope — ^they may 
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destroy a favoririte theory with them, as their evidence 
of the Arabic names tends to shake our deductions here ; 
but we shall both be the gainers in the end) and 
a section of history at present obscure will be materially 
enlightened by the collation of independent interpre- 
tations. 

NOTE ON THE BKOWN LIQUID CONTAINED IN THE 
CYLINDERS FROM MANIKYALA. 

The important discovery made known by M. Court, in the memoir just read, of 
another metallic vessel or urn filled with brown liquid evidently analogous to that 
found by Gen. Ventura in the great tope of Manikykla, reminds me that I have 
not yet communicated the results of my examination of this curious liquid. I 
will now proceed to supply this omission, referring to p. 92 of the present volume, 
and to plate vi., for the particulars of its preservation, and of the vessels containing 
it. It now appears certain that the liquid was originally deposited in these recep- 
tacles, for had it permeated from the superincumbent structure, it would have filled 
the stone recess as well as the urn, whereas M. Court particularly describes the 
former as empty and dry. 

When the Manikyfila relics reached Calcutta, the liquid in the outer copper 
vessel was nearly dried up, and the sediment had the form of a dark brown 
pulverulent crust, adhering to the inner surface of the vessels. It was washed out 
with distilled water, and preserved in glass stoppered bottles, in which, after several 
months, the greater part fell to the bottom, but the liquid remained still of a deep 
brown, and passed the filter of the same colour. 

The liquid of the inner, or brass cylinder, having the consistence of wet mud, was 
bottled off separately. 

1, In the innermost or gold cylinder, which rested in an oblique position in the 
brass case, a deposit of the brown matter had in the course of ages consolidated in the 
lowermost comer, differing from that formed by the rapid drying, in being very 
hard and of a shining vitreous or resinous lustre on fracture. It enclosed fragments 
of the glass (or mnbte bris^, of M. Ventura) (fig. 22, a, b, c, d,) and when detached 
from the larger pieces of them, possessed the following properties : — 

Specific gravity, 1.92. 

100 parts heated in a test tube gave off moisture, and a minute portion 


of empyreumatic oil 20.0 

The residue, heated red, lost of carbonaceous matter 4.0 

It then fused under the blow-pipe into a parti-coloured slag, which, 
pounded and divested in nitric acid, yielded of phosphate of lime (?) 

tainted slightly by oxide of copper 12.0 

The silicious or glassy residue, unexamined, weighed 64.6 


100.0 
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2. The brovm paste itself was next submitted to examination. . . . Without 

entering into details, the results of the analysis were as follows ; 


Empyreumatic oil, passed off through acid 22.0 

Ammonia and water 19.0 

Carbon, burnt off. 18,0 

Silicious insoluble portion of ash 9.0 

Phosphate of lime 10.0 

Oxide of copper, and what remained in the ammonia 22.0 


100.0 

3. A separate examination of a few of the numerous yellow transparent frag- 
ments, which filled the inner cylinder, was then undertaken, principally with a view 
to determine whether they were of a crystalline nature, or simply glass; their 
behaviour under ignition having already convinced me that they were not “ ambre 
bris^,” as supposed by M. Ventura 

From the preceding rough analysis it is clear that the fragments are of a virtreous 
nature, and it seems probable that pieces of glass were fraudulently introduced into 
the cylinder, in lieu of some precious stones, which the pious founder may have 
intended to deposit with the other contents of the monument. 

It remains to offer a few remarks upon the nature of these curious monuments, of 
which two opposite theories seem to have been broached. The opinion of the 
inhabitants of the country, as reported by all our observers, is, that they are the 
tombs of ancient kings : — that of Professor Wilson, Mr. Hodgson, and other orien- 
talists, that they are Dehgopes or Buddha mausolea, containing relics of, or offerings 
to, Buddha or Sfikya. 

These two theories however may, I think, be reconciled in a very simple manner. 

Are not Dehgopes, or Chaityas, in many instances at least, shrines built over the 
remains of persons of the Buddha faith, and consecrated to their saint ? If so, we 
have but to suppose the rulers of the Panjfib, at the period of the erection of the topes 
before us, to have been of this religion, and the desired amalgamation of opinions is 
effected. My friend M. Csoma de Kords, in reply to my interrogation on the subject, 
expressly treats them as mausolea of the dead, and thus describes the objects con- 
tained in the modern Dehgopes of Tibet : — 

“ The ashes of the burnt bones of the deceased person being mixed with clay, and 
with some other things, (sometimes with powdered jewels or other precious things,) 
worked into a sort of dough, being put into moulds, are formed into little images, 
called Uha^ Uha^ and then deposited in small pyramidal buildings, or shrines, 
(s. chaitya^ tib. mchhod-iten^ vulg* chorten^) without any great ceremony, and with- 
out anything precious in addition.'' 

Such being the custom with the remains of ordinary persons at the present day, 
we can easily conceive that the quality of the caskets intended to contain the ashes of 
princes or priests in the flourishing era of their faith, would be of a superior descrip- 
tion, and that coins and other precious substances would in some instances be added. 
In the Manikyhla cylinder, the pounded gritty substance contained in the brown 
paste was evidently such as M. Csoma describes : the larger fragments of glass were, 
as before surmised, substitutes for precious stones, and the brown paste itself is to all 
appearance compounded of various vegetable matters now decomposed and car- 
bonized, mixed up with a portion of the ashes of the deceased, as evinced from the 
presence of ammonia and phosphate of lime. 

Thete is much similarity between these mounds, sometimes of masonry and some- 
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times of rougli stones and eartli, and tlie remains described by Mr. J. Babington, 
under the name of * Pandor Xulis/ in the third yolnme of the Bombay Transactions. 
Those erections are also of two kinds : one a mere enclosure of stones, surmounted 
by a circular stone of an umbrella-shape, and thence called a ‘ Topi Kul * ; the other, 
formed of a pit below the surface, in which a large jar is placed : the mouth of the 
pit being covered over with a large circular stone, the earth and grass of which give 
it the appearance of a tumulus or barrow : this species is denominated ‘ Kodey Kul,' 
and it always contains human bones in a more or less perfect state, besides urns, arms, 
implements, and beads of various shapes, colours, and materials. ^ Mr. Wilson 
attributes these monuments to a very ancient Hindd practice of collecting and bury- 
ing the ashes and bones of their dead, in places where no sacred stream was at hand, 
into which they might be committed. He quotes in support of this hypothesis, the 
following passage from Mr. H. T. Colebrooke’s * Essay on the Funeral Ceremonies 
of the Hindds,' in the seventh volume of the ‘ Asiatic Researches.' 

Using a branch of Sami, and another of Palasa, instead of tongs, the son or 
the nearest relation first draws out from the ashes the bones of the head, and 
afterwards the other bones successively, sprinkles them with perfumed liquids, and 
with clarified butter, made of cow’s milk, and puts them into a casket made of the 
leaves of the Palasa. This he places in a new earthen vessel, covers it with a lid, 
and ties it up with a thread. Choosing some clear spot, where encroachments of 
the river are not to be apprehended, he digs a very deep hole, and spreads the Cusa 
grass at the bottom of it, and over the grass a piece of yellow cloth. He places 
thereon the earthen vessel containing the bones of the deceased, covers it with a 
lump of mud, moss, and thorns, and plants a tree in the excavation, or raises a 
mound of masonry."' 

This is precisely the Kodey Kul ; and the same authority helps us to an explana- 
tion of the Topi Kul, in which no bones are found. 

“ To cover the spot where the funeral pile stood, a tree should be planted or a 
mound of masonry be raised.” 

“The one,” says Prof. Wilson, “ commemorates the cremation, and is consequently 
nothing more than a pile of stones : the other inurns the ashes of the dead, and 
consequently contains the frail and crumbling rcliques of mortality.” 

The curious circumstance noticed by M. Court of the eight coins symmetrically 
arranged around the central casket, calls to mind that part of the ceremony described 
in the passage immediately preceding the foregoing extract from Mr. Colebrooke's 
* Essay.' 

“ The son or nearest relation repairs to the cemetery, carrying eight vessels filled 
with various flowers, roots, and similar things. He walks round the enclosure 
containing the funeral pile, with his right side towards it, successively depositing at 
the four gates or entrances of it, beginning with the north gate, two vessels contain- 
ing each eight different things, with this prayer, ‘ May the adorable and eternal gods, 
who are present in the cemetery, accept from us this eight-fold unpenshable 
oblation : may they convey the deceased to pleasing and eternal abodes, and grant to 
us life, health, and perfect ease. This eight-fold oblation is offered to Siva and 
other deities : salutation to them.' ” 2 

Although the foregoing extracts refer to the ceremonial of the orthodox Hindfis, 
they may probably represent the general features also of a Buddha funeral ; for the 

^ * Oriental Magazine,' i. p. 25. 

2 ‘ Asiatic Researches,* vii. 255. 
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Buddhists agree with them in burning their dead ; and in afterwards consigning the 
ashes and bones to some durable mausoleum. Dr. Hamilton informs us that the 
remains of priests in Ava, after cremation, are preserved in monuments, ^ and Mr. 
Duncan describes a marble urn dug up among the Buddhist ruins at Sam&.th, near 
Benares, which contains ‘ a few human bones, together with some decayed pearls, 
gold leaves, and other jewels of no value,* just of the same nature as those discovered 
in the Panjhb. There was also a similar precaution of enclosing the more precious 
um in one of coarser material, (in this case of stone,) in order more effectually to 
insure its preservation. That the bones at Sam&th, belonged to a votary of Buddha 
was confirmed by a small image of Buddha discovered close by, and by the purport of 
the inscription accompanying it.^ 

From consideration of these circumstances, therefore, in conjunction with the 
decided opinion of all those who have recently been engaged in the examination of 
the Panj&b and K6.bul topes, the hypothesis of their being the consecrated tombs of 
a race of princes, or of persons of distinction, rather than mere shrines erected as 
objects of worship, or for the deposit of some holy relic ; seems both natural and 
probable ; or rather the two objects, of a memorial to the dead, and honour to the 
deity, seem to have been combined in the meritorious erection of these curious 
monuments. 

I cannot omit noticing in this place, one of those singular coincidences which 
often serve to throw light upon one’s studies. While our enterprising friends have 
been engaged in opening the ancient topes of Upper India, the antiquaries of 
England have been at work at some ancient Roman tumuli or barrows in Essex. 
W’ithout intending to draw any conclusions from the facts elicited in the course of 
their labours, it is impossible to read the pages of the ‘ Archaeologia* (1834, vol. xxv.) 
without being struck with the similarity of customs prevailing in such distant 
localities, pointing as they do towards a confirmation of the many other proofs of the 
identity of origin of the Roman and the Hindd systems. 

The sepulchral tumuli of Essex contained, like those of the Panj&b, various 
bronze urns, enclosing fragments of burnt bones, glass, coins, and even the brown 
liquid itself! The liquid is described as being in some cases ‘ of a light ycUow, in 
others of a dark brown,* of which colour was also an incrustation about the exterior 
of the vessels. Professor Faraday, who examined the liquids, supposes that the water 
was not originally placed in the urns ; but that it came over by a species of distilla- 
tion into the empty space of the vases, on the alternate heating and cooling of the air 
contained in them. The researches of MM. Ventura and Court may give reasons 
for thinking the contrary. 

“ The deposit on the side of the large vase was a dry fiea-brown powder, contain- 
ing a few white specks. It was combustible with a very feeble fiame, burning like 
ill-made tinder or charred matter. It left a little pale light ash, containing car- 
bonated alkali, carbonate of lime, and a little insoluble earth. This substance gave no 
trace of ammonia by heat. It is probably the result left upon the decay of organic 
matter, but of what nature, or in what situation that may have been, I cannot say. 

The liquor was a dilute solution of the same kind of matter, (4.2 grains to a 


^ ‘ Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society,* ii., p. 46. 

^ * The sqmre chamber without door or other opening discovered in dignng the 
ruins at Buadha Gaya, and supposed by Dr. Hanulton to be a tomb, resemoles the 
sqfiare ornamented chamber penetrated by Dr. Gerard near Kfibul, where he found 
the image of Buddha, described at page 136 of the present volume. 
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fluid ounce :) this when dried and heated^ did yield a little ammonia ; it blackened^ 
but did not bum visibly. 

‘‘A third bottle was found to contain a fatty substance like stearic acid, melting 
under 212°, burning with a bright flame, and leaving little ash. It was dark-brown 
on the exterior, and yellowish and semi-transparent in the middle : the brown 
colouring matter was separated by dissolving the fat in alcohol— it was supposed to 
be the residue of albuminous or gelatinous matter, but it yielded no trace of 
ammonia.*' 

Mr. Gage, the author of this description, imagines the liquid to have been lustral 
water, poured in at the time of depositing the bones and funeral ashes. The pieces 
of fused glass adhering to the burnt bones, and the liquid, recalled to him Virgirs 
description of the funeral pile of Misenus. 

Congesta cremantur 

Thurea dona, dapes, fuso crateres olivo. 

Postquam coUapsi cineres et flamma quievit, 

Reliquias vino et bibulam lavere favillam ; 

Ossaque lecta cado texit Chorinaeus aheno. 

The dark-brown incrusted powder of the outside of the um was in the same 
manner referred to a decayed wreath of yew, or other dark vegetable, depicted in 
the lines — 

Cui frondibus atris 

Intexunt latera et ferales ante cupressos 
Constituunt. JEneid, vi. 215. 

The offerings at funeral sacrifices among the Romans consisted of milk, wine, 
blood, and such other munera as were supposed to be grateful to the deceased : — 
money was usually added to defray the charges of Charon's ferry. 

The reader may compare this description with the extracts from Golebrooke, 
before given, and draw his own conclusions. 


As the opinions of all those who have visited the countries where these monu- 
ments lie, are particularly deserving of attention, I cannot resist the temptation of 
extracting a paragraph concerning them from the ‘Manuscript Journal' of Mr. 
Trobeck, the companion of Mr. Moorcroft, now in my hands for transmission to 
Europe. These travellers, it will be seen, visited the spot where Mr. Masson has 
lately been so actively engaged. They procured some of the coins now so common to 
us, and they had received from native tradition the same account of the contents of 
the topes which has now been confirmed by direct examination. 

“ On the evening when we were encamped at Sultknpdr, Mr. Moorcroft, in the 
course of some inquiries learnt that there were in the neighbourhood a number of 
what the people called Bdijs or towers, which, according to their accounts of them, 
were exactly of the same form as that seen by us in the Khurbur country. In con- 
sequence of our stay at Bkgh, we had sufficient leisure to return in search of 
them, and in the forenoon of the 8th, taking along with us a person in the service of 
Sultkn Mahmud Kh&n, we set off towards the place where they were said to be. 
Our road lay between Sultimpdr and the Sdrkh5h, and taking a guide from that vil- 
lage, we were conducted to the bank of the latter rivulet which we wmre obliged to ford. 
The water was so deep and rapid that a man on foot could not have got across it, and 
its colour was quite red, from the quantity of red earth washed along by it. Having 
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passed it, and ridden over some fields, belonging to a small Garhi, or walled hamlet, 
and over a piece of clayey land, much cut and broken by water-courses, we reached a 
narrow gravelly slope, joining at* a few hundred yards to the left, the base of the 
mountains bounding this side of the valley. Here we found a Bdij, but were a good 
deal disappointed by its appearance. It differed considerably from those we had 
before met with, and though certainly antique, was built much less substantially : its 
exterior being for the most part of small irregularly-sized slate, connected without 
mortar. A good deal of one side of it had fallen down, and there were others before 
us ; we did not stay long to examine it. We counted several whilst proceeding, the 
number of them amounting, as well as I can recollect, to eleven, and seeing one more 
to the westward, and better than the rest, w^e advanced towards it. It w^as situated 
on a stony eminence at the base of the hiUs near where the main river of Kfibul 
issues from behind them, and nearly on a line with the garden of Chahfir Bfigh. 

“We ascended to it, and found it to be of about the same size as the one near 
LaUa Bfigh, but, as just observed, of a different form. It was in a more perfect state 
than any of the rest in the same vicinity, but varied little from them either in style 
or figure. It was built upon a square structure, which was ornamented by pilasters 
with simple basements ; but with rather curious capitals. Were it a tomb, one might 
suppose the centre of the latter coarsely to represent a skull supported by two bones, 
placed side by side, and upright, or rather a bolster or half cylinder with its low’er 
part divided into two. On each side of this were two large pointed leaves, and the 
whole supported two slabs, of which the lower was smaller than the upper one. The 
most curious circumstance in this ornamental work was, that though it had consider- 
able effect, it was constructed of small pieces of thin slate, cleverly disposed, and had 
more the appearance of the substitute of an able architect, who was pressed for time, 
and had a scarcity of material, than the work of one w'ho had abundance of the latter, 
plenty of leisure, and a number of workmen at command. A flight of steps had 
formerly led up the southern side of this platform, but nothing remained of them 
except a projecting heap of ruins. On the centre of the platform was the principal 
building, called by the country people the B6ij, the sides of which had been erected 
on a perpendicular to half its present height. This lower portion of it was headed by 
a comice, and was greater in diameter than the upper part of the structure, its top 
forming a sort of shelf round the base of the latter. Its centre was marked by a 
semicircular moulding, and the space between the moulding and the comice was 
ornamented by a band of superficial niches, like false windows, in miniature, arched to 
a point at the top, and only separated by the imitation of a pillar formed, as before 
noticed, of slate. The upper part of the tower was a little curved inwards, or conical 
above ; but a great deal- of its top had fallen off. The effect given to its exterior by a 
disposition of material was rather curious. From a distance it seemed checked a good 
deal like a chess-board — an appearance occasioned by moderately large-sized pieces 
of quartz, or stone of a whitish colour, being imbedded in rows at re^ar distances 
in the thin brown slate before spoken of. I had just time, though hurried, to take 
an outline of its formation on a piece of drawing-paper. 

“ The use of these erections next became a matter of speculation, and Mr. Moor- 
croft, having heard that coins were frequently picked up in various placos near them, 
instructed a man the day after our return to proceed to the neighbourhood of them, 
and try if some ancient pieces of money were not to be found. The inhabitants of the 
Ummur Ehail, a small village near them, said, that they learnt from tradition that 
there had formerly been a large city in this part of the valley, and pointed to some 
excavations across the Khbul river, which they told us had been a part of it. Of the 
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coins they stated that several had been found of copper, but as they were of no value 
to them, they had been taken to some of the nearest haniyas^ or shopkeepers, and 
exchanged for common pice. This information gave a clue to the person in search of 
them, and he succeeded at two or three visits to some Hindds of Chahhr Bhgh, 
Sulthnpdr, etc., in procuring several. He was also sent back to Jalhlkbhd, but 
brought with him from thence only two pieces of Russian money, which were useless. 
The former were, however, very valuable and curious, and had on each side of them 
for the most part impressions of human figures ; but from the frequency with which 
they were combined with representations of the elephant and the bull, it may be con- 
jectured that they were struck at the command of a monarch of the Hindd, or Buddhist 
persuasion. The variety was considerable, and there were certainly two or three 
kinds which might have been Grecian, particularly one that had upon one side of it a 
bust, with the right arm and band raised before the face with an authoritative air. 
Of this coin there were eight or ten, they were of about the same size as English 
farthings, and the figure spoken of was executed with a correctness and freedom of 
style foreign to Asia, at least in the latter ages. The rust upon them, and the decayed 
state of the surfaces of two or three, as well as the situation in which they were found, 
proved that they were not modern. There were several more of the same size, 
merely with inscriptions in letters not unlike Sanskrit ; and some other inscriptions, 
on the larger pieces of money, were so legible that a person, acquainted with oriental 
letters and antiquities, might discover much from them. With regard to the Bugs, or 
buildings previously mentioned, Mr. Moorcroft’s opinion is probably correct. He 
conjectures that they are the tombs of some persons of great rank, among the ancient 
inhabitants or aborigines of the country ; and as the religion of the Hindds seems to 
have been prevalent here in the earliest ages, that they have been erected as records of 
the sacrifices of Satis. But the question cannot be satisfactorily set at rest till one of 
them is opened. It is odd that they should have escaped destruction, situated as 
they are in the full front of Musalmhn bigotry and avarice ; and, notwithstanding 
what some individuals assert, their present decayed state seems to be occasioned by 
age, rather than any attempt to discover whether they contain anything valuable. A 
few people say that one of them was opened, and that a small hollow place was covered 
near its base, in which there were some ashes as of the human body.** 


NOTE EXPLANATOEY OF THE CONTENTS OF 
PLATES IX. AND X. 

[ I have taken advantage of the vacant space in plate ix. to 
insert a reduced fac-simile (fig. 2) of the bi-literal inscription 
discovered by Mr. E. 0. Bayley in the Kangra Hills. These 
counterpart legends are stated to be “cut on two granite 
boulders, about thirty yards apart,” in a field half-way between 
the village of Khunniara and the station of Dhurums&la, “ on 
the edge of the high bank of a mountain torrent.” 
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Transcribed into modern characters, these inscriptions may 
be reproduced as follows : — 

Arian, 

‘‘The garden of Krishnayasa (or ho who glories in Krishna).” 

Indian PdM, * 

“ The garden of the happy Krishnayasa.” 

The chief palaeographic value of these brief records consists 
in the proof they afford of the reception of the Indian P6.1i 
anusw&ra (or dot above the ordinary line of writing), into the 
Arian or Bactrian Pali alphabet. This can scarcely be supposed 
to be due to anything but mere local usage incident to the 
concurrent employment of the two sets of characters. The 
Arian system, in its primitive form, certainly did not admit of 
any such optional interchange of the nasal sign ; for in the 
Kapurdigiri inscription the anuswdra is regularly and uniformly 
represented by an arrow point helow the preceding letter ; while 
the numismatic alphabet, and the lapidary series of later days, 
expressed the same sound by a small semi-circular curve at the 
foot of its leading or introductory character. Mr. Bayley 
alludes to the supposed discovery by Major Cunningham of 
this nasal dot on the coins of Menander and Amyntas. Judg- 
ing from the numerous examples of the coinages of Menander 
that I am able to refer to, I feel altogether unprepared to sup- 
port any such inference, or to concede that the isolated dot 
below the line of writing purports anything beyond the es- 
tablished suffix A. That, in certain cases of faulty die- 
execution, the small foot-curve constituting the N was degraded 
into one or even two dots, there is little doubt ; but this would 
in no wise establish that the ordinary symbol of the A medial 
was convertible into an anuswara ; and even supposing such a 
change likely or possible, there would still remain to be justified 

^ [I am not (|aite satisfied of the accuracy of the assignment of the i in Madan- 
tmya; the fac-simile reads preferably MadangisyaJ] 
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SO radical a change of alphabetical rule as the transposition of the 
sign from a position below to one ahox)ej the ordinary alignment 
of the writing ; but I will reserve any further remarks upon the 
palax>graphic peculiarities of this and the other inscriptions in 
these plates, till such time as I come to consider the Bactrian 
alphabet under its various epochal and geographical aspects in 
the general towards the conclusion of these papers. 

Another point of considerable interest connected with this 
inscription may, however, be momentarily adverted to, that is 
the distinct mention of Krishna as an object of religious rever- 
ence at so early a period as this record necessarily refers to. 
It is, of course, a hazardous matter to attempt to fix dates from 
the mere modifications of forms of letters, and one that had 
better be examined elsewhere, especially as I shall have occasion 
to show that Prinsep’s first theory on the subject attempted far 
too comprehensive a range, when it proposed to attribute all 
changes and transitions to the action of time alone, without 
reference to the many incidental circumstances that necessarily 
exercise an influence upon the progressive developments of 
chirography. Still, with every reserve, these inscriptions must 
bo pronounced infinitely anterior to the date certain writers 
have of late pretended to assign to the introduction of Krishna 
into the Hindu Pantheon. 

Fig. 3, pi. ix., is a copy of an imperfect legend on the lid of 
a brass casket, which seems to have enclosed the usual silver and 
gold boxes devoted to the enshrinement of relics. These formed 
part of Mr. Masson’s final despatch from Afghdnistdn, and 
reached England too late for notice in the ‘ Ariana Antiqua.’ 
Prof. Wilson is unable to trace the exact locaKty whence these 
objects were procured, and the inscription itself is too much 
worn and abraded to admit of any consecutive definition of 
the letters. I have inserted it chiefly on account of the date, 
which wdll be seen to be identical writh that on the Manikydla 
stone. 

I have devoted plate x. to the exhibition of the inscription 

11 
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the brass urn discovered in a tope, about thirty miles west of 
K&bul, in the district of Wardak/ This um, which in shape 
and size approximates closely to the ordinary water- vessels in 
use in India to this day, has originally been thickly gilt, and its 
surface has in consequence remained so excellently well pre- 
served, that every pimcture of the dotted legend may be satis- 
factorily discriminated ; but though it offers this immense 
advantage over the parallel inscription on the Manikydla stone, it 
has its corresponding drawbacks in the new and unknown forms 
of many of its letters, and the little care that has been taken to 
mark the nicer shades of diversity of outline which, in many 
cases, constitute the only essential difference between characters 
of but little varying form. As it shares the present reproach of 
being unintelligible in its language, we are of course deprived 
of any data whereupon to found conjectures as to the values of 
the unknown characters, and, with very limited exceptions, we 
are equally denied any aid towards supplying, by the tenor of 
recognised words, the deficiency in the due fashioning of the 
letters of which they should be composed.* 

But, as all this incertitude invites a corresponding degree of 
license in purely tentative readings, I may be permitted to refer 
to some isolated words that seem independently to convey their 
own meaning. Such, for instance, as for vihdra, ‘ a 


' [ The following comprises all the information Mr. Masson affords us re^rding 
this relic ; it seems to have been found in one of the Topes of Kohwat in Sie dis- 
trict of Wardak .... situated on the course of the river, which, having its source 
in the HazCu*ajht, flows through Loghar into the plain east of K^ibid, where it 
unites with the stream passing through the city. They are distant about thirty miles 
west of K&bul. There are five or six topes, strictly so called, with numerous 
twMdi. .... I found that three or four of these structures had been opened at some 

unknowm period In the principal tope an internal cupola was enclosed, or 

rather had been; and one of those unexplamed tunnels or passages led from it 
towards the circumference. I directed certain operations to be pursued, even with 
the opened topes, and pointed out a number of tumidi which I wished to be examined, 
as they were very substantially constructed ; the results proved successful, in a great 
measure, and comprised seven vases of metal and steatite, writh other and various 
deposits. One of the brass vases was surrounded with a Bactro-Pfili inscription. . . . 
The coins found in these monuments were of the Indo-Scythic class.*’ — ‘Ariana 
Antiqi^* pp. 117 , 118 .] 

* ^ In illustration of this difficulty, I have only to refer to the word Mahare^a’ 
rffjatiraja in the fac-simile, plate x.] 
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monastery/ a standard term in Buddhist phraseology : and one 
that may be seen to occur in the side-legend on the Manikyala 
stone. The title of Bhagavan may also be doubtfully 

indicated, as likewise the 'gjf^for sarh'a ^ relic,’ which has 

also been previously met with. The Mahdrajr&jddhirdj’s name 
I read preferentially as Iloveshshandray but the final compound is 
altogether an arbitrary assignment, and the rendering of the ve 
is similarly open to correction. However, to spare my readers 
any further comment upon such doubtful materials, I may add, 
that though I can offer but little recommendation for my 
transliteration, I may venture to invite the attention of those 
who would follow up the study to tlie copy of the original 
inserted in the plate, which I have done my utmost to give 
accuracy to.^ 


thansliteration of the inscrittion on the wardak 

BRASS VESSEL. 

Line 1. ^*333 | I 

Possible vahtants, I t 

Line 2. 

Possible tabiants. U 

^ tp: ^ ^ 'jf 


I [I have not thought it necessary to reproduce the dotted lines of the original ; 
the continuous strokes indicate more readily the real forms of the characters.] 
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Line 2. (contiaued). 

^ ^ W ^ H 

< l fl 

^ ^ ^ ir 

Line 3. 

Possible yariakts. ? Iff ? 


^ ^ T ^ ^ I nr 


wfr ^ 


nr 




T ^ ' WT 'e <wt*rrj^rvnHMrd<irg 


?r t tv^ 




In order to bring under one view the whole amount of 
documentary evidence available towards the elucidation of the 
Bactrian series of numerals, I have inserted in plate x. (figs. 
2 and 3) copies of the opening portion of two inscriptions pub- 
lished by Major Cunningham, in the ‘Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,’ vii., of 1854. The originals are stated to 
have heen found in the Yusufzdi country. 

The interpretation offered for the first legend is ‘ San 333, 
CMtrasa . . . Miti 44.’ 
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The second, it is proposed to render as ^ San 390, Srdvana 
mdsa siidi prathame Mahodayasa (or Maharayasa) Chishangasa 
raja,^ 

The inscription on the earthen jar from Tope 13, Hidda, 
given in the plate of alphabets in Wilson’s ^Ariana Antiqua/ 
also seems to commence with a date, but as I am unwilling 
to rely upon this faulty transcrijit, and unable to refer to the 
original itself, or even to Masson’s first copy, I abstain from 
any attempt to define its purport. 


SUPPLEMENTAllY NOTE ON TOPES. 

Albeit comparatively new to the subject, I feel called 
upon by the occasion to comment briefly, in connection with 
the general inquiry, on the limited additional evidence, illus- 
trative of the purport and object of the topes of Manikydla, 
that has been developed in the preceding pages. 

Professor Wilson dissents from Prinsep’s ^ compromise,’ 
as he styles it,^ which would regard Stupas as both sepulchral 
and enshrinal, and adduces reasons for viewing them exclu- 
sively under the latter aspect. Burnouf — so worthily identified 
with Pali literature — in contrasting the Buddhist and Brah- 

1 [“Lieut. Bunics, Mr, Masson, and M. Court, adopting the notions that prevail 
amongst the people of the country, are inclined to regard them as regal sepultures ; 
but 1 am disposed, with Mr. Erskinc and Mr. Hodgson, and I believe with those 
learned antiquaries who have treated of the subject in Europe, to regard them as 
dahgopas on a large scale, that is, as shrines enclosing and protecting some sacred 
relic, attributed, probably with very little truth or verisimilitude, to Shkya Sinha, or 
Gautama, or to some inferior representative of him, some Bodhisatwa, or some high 

E riest or Lama of local sanctity. Mr. Prinsep has manifested a disposition to effect a 
ind of compromise between these opinions, and suggests, after examining some of 
the circumstances calculated to throw light on the question, that the two objects of a 
memorial to the dead, and a shrine to the divinity, may have been combined in the 
meritorious erection of these curious monuments. The chief reasons for a contrary 
opinion, and for believing them to be shrines of supposed relics of Buddha — Gautama 
or his predecessors — are drawn from the opinions of nations still professing Buddhism, 
whoso sentiments in regard to the origin and purport of their own religious monu- 
ments are more entitled to respect, than the careless and loose credence of the Hind (is 
and Mohammedans of the Punj^ib and AfghCimst(in.*’ — ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 45.] 
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manical systems, adopted, in its general sense, this last opinion, 
but extended the circle of those supposed to be entitled to 
such cairn-like honors to kings favourable to Buddhism, in 
addition to recognising the purely cenotaph form of the dedi- 
catory Stupa.^ Major Cunningham arranges these monuments 
under the triple classification of Dedicatory, Funereal, and 
Memorial;® while Mr. Fergusson rejects unconditionally the 


' [ ‘‘Prinsep a d6ja propose une conciliation analogue des deux opinions oppos4es, 
qui vculent, Tunc que les Stupas soient dcs edifices purement religieux, I'antre qu’ils 
soient uniquement dos tombeaux de souverains. II pense que les deux destinations, 
celle d*un tombeau et celle d'un edifice consacre a la Divmite, ont pu 6tre Tobjet 
commun qu’ont eu en vue les auteurs de ces monuments curieux. M. Wilson a donne 
de bonnes raisons centre ce sentiment, et il croit, avec Erskine ct Hod^on, que les 
Stdpas, comme les Dagobs de Ceylan, sont destines ^ renfermer et ^ proteger quelque 
sainte relique, attribuee, probablement sans boaucoup de raison ni de vraisemblance, 
^akyasimha, ou ^ quclqu’un dcs personages qui le representent, comme un Bd- 
dbisattva ou un grand-pretre venere dans le pays ob a ete 61ev6 le Stupa. Je me 
permets d’aj outer b cette liste les rois favorables au Buddbismo; et je crois, en 
outre, qu’il faut tenir compte des cenotaphes batis a T intention des Buddiiaa. 
Les 16gendes nous revblent encore une autre cause de la multiplicit6 de ces 
tumulus, c^est resp6rancc des mdrites que les fiddles croyaient s'assuror en faisant 
construire des Stupas h Tintention d’un Buddha. Ces constructions, sortes des 
ednotaphes solides, doivent avoir ete nombreuses ; et si les antiquaircs, en ouvrant 
quelques-uns des Topes do T Afghanistan nW ont pu trouver aucun ddbris humain, 
e’est probablement qu'ils adressoient a des Stupas du genre de ceux dont je parlc, et 
dont il existe un tres grand nombre chez les Bunnans.’' — Introduction d Vhistoire du 
Buddhisme Indim^ Paris, 1844, p. 355. 

I must not omit to refer to the * Commandment Tope,’ mentioned in the 
separate tablets at DhauU (^Journal of the Asiatic Socie^ of Bengal,' vii. 442). I 
therefore extract such portions of Bumouf’s revision of Prinsep’s onginal translation 
of those edicts as bear upon the design under which the Stupa Dubalahi was erected : 
“ Au nom du (roi) cheri dcs Ddvas, le ^and ministre de T6sali, gouvemeur do la 
ville, doit s’ entendre dire : Quoi que ce soit quo je decr6te, je desire qu’il en soit 
I’ex^cuteur. Voilb ce que je lui fais connaitre, ct je recommence deux fois, parce que 
cette repetition est regardee par moi comme capitalc. C’est dans ce dessein que ce 

que ce Tupha (Stiipa) [ Wm ] a ete dresse ; ce Stupa do commandement en offet 
a ete destine aujourd’hui a de nombreux milliers d’etres vivants .... en effet, ce 
Stiipa regarde* ce pays tout entier qui nous est soumis; sur ce Stiipa a ete promul- 
gu^ la rbgle morale. Que, si un homme est soumis, soit a la captivite,” etc. — Le 
JjOtm de la bonne Loi^ p. 672.] 

[ “ The Topes were, therefore, of three distinct kinds • 1st, the Dedicatory, which 
were consecrated to the supreme Buddha ; 2nd, the strictly Funereal, which contained 
the ashes of the dead; and 3rd, the Memorial, which were built on celebrated spots.’^] 

• [ “ Par le mot regarde^ il faut vraisemblablement entendre ‘ commande, gouveme.* 
. . . . Ce qui suit est plus clair : tata iichhitaviy^ tupM hi doit si^ifier ‘ c’est pour- 
quoi ce etiipa doit ^tre desir6 ; * et la raison qu’en donno le roi se trouve dans les 
deux mots suivants, nitimadjham paiipdday&mdti, < puissions-nous faire obtenir la 
liqueur enivrante de la morale ! ’ C’est manifestement le roi qui parle ici et qui ex- 
plique comment il a 6t6 conduit dresser le Stiipa de commandement, h cause de 
l’6dLt grav4 sur les roebers au-dessus desquels, ou dans le voisinage desquels, 4tait 
ponstruit ce eiiipai*] 
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first of these divisions,* and reduces the list to Dagohas, 
designed for the preservation of relics, and Topes ^erected 
to mark some sacred spot or to commemorate some event in 
the history of Buddha, or of his religion/^ I myself am 
disposed to infer, alike from the ordinary historical data, as 
from the Buddhist scriptural testimony itself, that the leading 
design associated with the erection of topes had its origin in 
the primitive practice of raising up tumuli to mark the site of 
cinerary sepulture. To whom this tribute was extended, 
and whether the size of the superstructure had reference to th«r 
wealth or importance of those whose ashes it was designed to 
cover, need not now detain us ; but it is clear that S&kya 
Muni himself — if his words are faithfully reported — enjoined 
no more honours for his remains than were accorded to a 
mundane Chakravartti Rdja,® the concluding portion of the 


' [ ‘ Handbook of Architecture/ i. 16.] 

2 ' ‘ Handbook of Architecture/ i. 8, 9.] 

3 ' As to his corporeal remains/* Bhagawk “ replies, that r^’as and grandees of the 
will attend to his funeral obsequies ; and that his disciples need not afflict themselves 
in that respect. He states also that his cremation will be conducted with the same 
honours as that of a Chakkawatti rkja, which he thus describes : They wind a new' 
cloth round the corpse ; having wound it with a new cloth, they enclose it in a layer 
of floss cotton ; having encased it in a layer of floss cotton, they bind that with 
another now cloth. Having in this manner enclosed a Chakkawatti rkja*s corpse, in 
five hundred double layers (of cotton and cloth) and deposited it in a metal ‘ oil- 
chaldron, and covered it with another similar vessel, and having formed a funeral pile 
with every description of fragrant combustibles, they consume the body of a Chakka- 
watti rkia; and for a Chakkawatti rkja they build the thupo at a spot where four 
principal roads meet. It is in this manner, Anando, they treat the corpse of a 
Chakkawatti rkja. Whatever the form observed in regard to the corpse of a Chatkawatti 
rkja may be, it is proper, Anando, that the same form should be observed in regard 
to the corpse of Tathkgato. Bhagawk next dwells on the merits that arc acquired 
by buildiw thiipd over relics of Tatnkgatk, Pach6- Buddha, Skwakk and Chakkawatti 
rkjas.** — Tumour’s Analysis of the Pitakatayan, ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ vii., p. 1005. 

The JDulva has it thus: — “Please to instruct us how we should perform the 
funeral ceremonies.’* [Ananda replies]: — Citizens! in like manner with those of 
an universal monarch (s. chakravartti) .... Then his bones being put into an um . 
of gold, and building a Chaitya for the bones, on such a place where four roads 
meet. — ‘Asiatic Eesearches,’ xx, p. 312. Csoma Koros, Extracts from Tibetan 
authorities. 

In this also the Pkli annals concur. “ The Kusinarian MaUians then thus inquired 
of the venerable Anando : How, lord Anando, should we dispose of the corpse of 
Bhagawk ? — Wasetthians, it is proper that it should be treated in the same maimer 

‘ “ The Atthahatha requires this word to be rendered gold.*’] 
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ceremonial of which consisted in the erection of Chaityas or 
Topes over the osseous fragments that escaped the combustion 
of the funeral pile. The leading purport of the sacred texts 
manifestly being that he should be buried as kings were 
then buried ; the subsequent reference to the Buddhist 
Hierarchs^ is so inconsistent with what precedes it, and the 
detail is given in so inverted an order, that it partakes largely 
of the appearance of an unauthorised addition to the original 
version.® Sakya equally, as both Burnouf ^ and Wilson^ have 
already remarked, seems to have contemplated no reverence 
for, or worship of, the relics of his mortal body ; though it is 
indubitable that in this instance also, sequent and parallel pas- 
sages in the Buddhist texts® encourage the building of ^stupas’ 


tliat the corpse of a Chakkawatti rhjh is treated. — And in what manner, lord Anando, 
should the corpse of a Chakkawatti rhja be treated.^'’ — [Anando here repeats the 
explanation that he himself had received from Buddha.] — ‘Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bonj^al,’ vii. 1011.] 

1 [ I do not consider that the arguments above advocated are at all affected by the 
reported erection of a tope over the remains of ‘ Shhrihi-bu ^ during Slikya’s lifetime ; 
‘ Asiatic Researches,’ xx., 88.] 

2 [I need scarcely enlarge upon the possible Msification of texts W'hcn I 
find such an opinion as the following enunciated by Mr. Tumour: — “I profess 
not to he able to show, cither the age in which tlio first systematic perversion of 
the Buddhistical records took place, or how often that mystification was repeated ; 
but self-condemnatory evidence more convincing than that which the Pitakattayan 
and the Atthakathh themselves contain, that such a mystification was adopted at the 
advent of Sfikya, cannot, I conceive, he reasonably expected to exist. In tliose 
authorities, (both which are still held by the Buddhists to be inspii'ed writings,) you 
are, as one of their cardinal points of faith, required to believe, moreover, that a 
revolution of human affairs, in all respects similar to the one that took place at the 
advent of Skkya, occumed at the manifestation of every preceding Buddha. The 
question, therefore, as to whether Sakya was or was not the first disturber of 
Buddhistical chronology, is dependent on the establishment of the still more important 
historical fact of whether the preceding Buddha had any existence but in his pre- 
tended revelation. For impartial evidence on this interesting question, we must not, 
of course, search Buddhistical writings ; and it is not my design to enter into any 
speculative discussion at present.”] 

3 [‘Introduction a I’histoire dc Buddhism Indien,' p. 351.] 

* [‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ xvi. 249. J 

® Ensuite Bhagavat pronomja dans cette occasion les stances suivantes : . . . 
‘Celm-lk m’a rendu un culte, il m’a fait elcvcr des Stupas pour renfermer mes 
reliques, des Stupas faits dc substances precieuscs, varies, beaux k voir et resplendis- 
sants . . . et quand jc serai entre dans Ic Nirvana complct, 6 fils dc famille, tu 
devras rendre de grands honneurs aux Stupas qui renfernicront mes os ; et mes reliques 
devront etre distributes; et il faudra tlcver plusicurs milliers de Stupas.’ Je trouvo 
un passage formel dans le Thupdvamsa pali : ‘ Un Tathagata vtnerable, parfaitement 
et completcment Buddha a droit k un Stupa ; un Patclitchekabuddha a droit k un 
Stfipa; r auditcur d’un Tathfigata a droit aim Stupa; un roi Tchakkavati a droit i\ 
un Stfipa.’ ” — Le Lotus de la bonne io/.] 
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over such relics, yet these exhortations seem altogether incon- 
sistent with Sdkya’s own exposition of this section of his creed, 
and as gravely opposed to the simplicity of his instructions regard- 
ing the treatment he desired might be extended to his corpse. 
So that we cannot but view their authenticity with consider- 
able suspicion, even if we do not absolutely designate them as 
subsequent interpolations.^ I do not of course contest the 
fact that, sooner or later, after the decease of Sakya, the worship 
of the relics of his body became a powerful instrument in the 
hands of the priesthood ; indeed, that its influence increased in 
the progress of time, the monuments themselves will serve 
to show ! 



Thuparamya Tope, ercetod by Devilnanplyatisso, from Fergnsson’s ‘ Handbook of Architecture 
(coi)ied I'rom an unpublished lithograph by James Prinsep.) 


The Mahawanso contributes several details as to the con- 


* [ To illustraU; tlio ])arall('l case, I cite Burnouf’s observations on tbc worsbip of 
linddha’s iioatic. — “ 1] ( si fort intercssaiit de voir comment los redactenrs des legends 
essaiiad do iairt; Toniont(*r jiiscpi’au temps de Cakya liii-moine I’ori^dnc de ee qiii 

n’a (‘oiiaiiioiiiont, ])ris iiaissance qu’apres lui. L’adoration de la ])ers(vniie visible 
de ii’est riidlo ])art indiqnee; car Cakya taut qu’il yit, n’est toiijonrs qii’iin 

iiomiiK', ineiiie jxmr ses diseijdcs Ics plus forvents; mais colic de son imago s(' inontre 
doja dansd( s Ibgoiids tont-u-fait caract^ristiques, et dont 1’ intention est maiiifoste.'’ — 
‘ Introduction a riiistoire du Buddhism Indien,*’ p. 340.] 
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struction of topes in Ceylon ; from these we gather that, in the 
fourth century b.c., Devdnanpiyatisso constructed a ^ stupa ’ for 
the enshrinement of the collar-bone of Sdkya, in which the 
relic-chamber was placed on the summit of the mound.^ 

In the case of Duthagdmini^s tope of the second century 
B.C., we are not expressly informed where the relic-receptacle 
was situated ; but in this instance also it would seem to have been 
located high up in the general mass, as the monarch is stated to 
have ascended the outside of the ‘stupa/ before descending to 
deposit the relics;^ but the most interesting passage on the 
subject of topes in this work, is that which informs us that the 
practice obtained of enlarging the structures of previous ages by 
an outer casing,^ the extent of the enlargement depending on the 


1 [‘‘The monarch (D6wA.nanpiyatisso : accession 307 b.c.) in his extreme anxiety to 
embark in the undertaking of constructing the d&goba for the relic (the collar-bone), 
having engaged a great number of men to manufacture bricks, re-entered the town 
with his retinue to prepare for the relic festival. . . The sovereign, pursuing the 
directions of the th4ro (encased it in a dhgoba), on the summit of which (sacred 
edifice), having*excavated (% receptacle) as deep as the knee, and having proclaimed 
that in a few days the relic would be enshrined there, he repaired thither” (p. 107). 
“Having in the first instance completed the (d&goba) Thfiphr&mo, thekimr, erected a 
wihhro there.” (p. 109) ] 

2 [ “ The monarch (Dutthagkmini, 161 to 137 b.c.) attended by d6wos and men, 

and bearing on his head the casket containing the relics . . . marched in procession 
round the thdpo; and then ascending it on the eastern side, he descended into the 
relic receptacle” (p. 190). “ This chief of victors, together with tlie thero IndiiguttO 

and the band of musicians and choristers, entering the relic receptacle, and moving in 
procession round the pre-eminent throne, deposited the casket on the golden altar . . . 
while within the receptacle he made an offering of all the regal ornaments he had on 
his person. The band of musicians and choristers, the ministers of state, the people 
in attendance, and the d^watfis did the same ” (191-2) ; “ . . . let the priesthood who are 
acquainted therewith, proceed to close the receptacle.” . . . Uttar6 and Sumano 
closed the relic receptacle with the stone brought by them. The sanctified ministers 
of religion moreover formed these aspirations : . . ‘ May these cloud-coloured stones 
(of the receptacle) for ever continue joined, without showing an interstice/ All this 
came to pass accordingly. This regardful sovereign then issued this order : ‘ If the 
people at large are desirous of enshrining relics, let them do so ; * and the populace 
according to their means, enshrined thousands of relics on the top of the shrme of the 
principal relics (before the masonry dome was closed). Inclosing all these, the rkja 
completed (the dome of) the thfipo : at this point (on the crown of the dome), he 
formed )On the ch6tiyo;its square capital, (on which the spire was to be based.)** 

3 [b.c. 587, B.B. 44.—“ The thero Sarabhd, the disciple of the thero S&riputto, 
at the demise of the supreme Buddho, receiving at his funeral pile the ‘giwatthi* 
(thorax-bone relic) of the vanquisher, attended by his retinue of priests, by his 
miraculous powers brought and deposited it in that identical dkgoba. This inspired 
personage ; causing a d^oba to be erected of cloud-colored stones, twelve cubits high, 
and enshrmmg it merein, he departed. The prince Uddhanchulhbhayo, the younger 
brother of king D6wananpiatisso, discovering this marvellous dhgoba, constructed 
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will and means of the later votary. Hence one tope in Ceylon 
is amplified from twelve to thirty, and eventually to eighty 
cubits in height; thus illustrating by historical authority a 
usage which the existing state of some of the Afghanistan build- 
ings had proved to have prevailed. 

The next notice of these constructions is gleaned from 
Plutarch^s incidental mention of the honours paid to the Greek 
king, Menander, after his decease; in that several cities con- 
tended for his ashes, over which they were desirous of erecting 
monuments.^ It is true that this same tale is told of Sdkya 
Muni, but if he himself only claimed the cremation of a 
Chakravartti I14ja, there is no reason why, in like manner, the 
custom of distributive burial, in the enshrinement of separate 
poi*tions of the entire ashes, introduced in his case, nniy not 
have received parallel extension to the funeral rites of the class 
with whom alone he arrogated equality. 

The remainder of our evidence must be drawn from the monu- 
ments themelves, and here again I would simplify my argu- 
ment by premising that I hold that the Great Tope of 
Manikyala, and many others, which were primarily erected or 
secondarily made use of for the purposes of sepulture, were 
subsequently adapted to the new design of enshrinement of 
sacred relics. This view reconciles the inconsistency apparent 
in Prinsep’s endeavour to associate the double object, but which 
may be more reasonably explained by the supposition that 
certain topes were made to serve both ends, but at different 
times and under altered circumstances. 

The Sanchi Topes, like those of Ceylon, seem to have been 

(another) cncasii^ it, thirty cubits in height. The king Dutthag&mini, while re- 
siding tnere, during his subjugation of the malahars, constructed a d^goba encasing 
that one, eighty cubits in height. This Mahiyangana dkgoba was thus completed/’ 
‘ Mahawanso,’ chap, i., p. 4.] 

1 [ I omit the original text, and quote merely Bayer's translation : “ Menandro 
cuidam, qui in Bactriis regnum juste moderatequo gesscrat, deinde in castris defuncto, 
turn alios exequiarum honoros ex communi decreto civitates habuerunt, turn de 
reliquiis ejus concertarunt, donee vix inter se consenserunt, ut partem cineris illius 
ecqualem pro se unaqueeque caperet, istius autem viri apud universas monumenta 
dedicarentur."— Plutarch, ‘Rei-p. gerendae praeceptis.’] 
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employed simply as depositories of objects of religious rever- 
ence, The chamber for the reception of these was ordinarily 



View of Sanchl Tope, from Forgusaon’s ‘Handbook of Arcliitocturo.' 


high up in the building, or at all events in such a position as 
was consistent with access from above.* 



Section of Sanchl Tope, fi'om Forgusson’s ‘Handbook of Architecture.’ 


Mr. Masson in reviewing the results of his experience in the 
examination of the numerous topes of Afghanistan, after ad- 
verting to the various positions occupied by the upper deposits, 

1 ri annex a revit'w of tlie situation t.lie deposits in the principal topes 
compiled from Major Cuniiinp-hani’s work t)n the sidijeet . — Ko. 2, Sanehi Topes, — 
‘‘The bottom of tlu' chainlM i- was cxactlY ^e\rii fed alu^e the teriuec' or u])per surface 
of the liasenu'lit, and tlma -aiid-a-lialt" (eet aho\(‘ tlu* eeutre of tlie liemis]»1i(‘re ” ]) ‘2S(». 
No. 3, SaiH'hi, — “The jxisitiou ot th(' relies was t)U the snue le\el as tlie t('ira<’e out- 
side.” p. 297. No. 1, Soiiari 'l’n])es, — “A shaft was sunk dawn the ((litre ol tliis 
tope, and at a d(‘])th of little more than live fe(*t a laip;e slah was u aelud, which on 
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concludes, ‘We may rest assured that the primary deposit is to 
be found at the centre of the base of the tope or of its base- 
ment/ ^ And this would seem to be the true condition of the 
great Manikydla structure. I conceive the lower chamber to 


being raised disclosed the relic chamber strewn with fragments of stone boxes/’ p. 331. 
No. 2, Son&ri, — “A shaft was sunk down the centre of the tope, which at seven feet 
reached the slab forming the lid of the relic chamber,” p. 316. No. 1, SatdhCira no 
discovery. Major Cunningham remarks, however, — “ My own opinion regarding 
these large topes is that the relics were always placed near the ton so as to be readily 
accessible for the purpose of showing them to the people on stated festivals. Now, as 
the great Satdhlira tope has certainly lost at least ten feet of its heiglit and probably 
more, it seemed to me very unlikely that any relics would be found in it,” p. 322 ; see, 
also, p. 332. No. 2, At six feet two caskets were discovered, p. 323. No. 7, “At a 
depth of four feet ... a large irregular-shaped slab , . . was reached, covering the relic 
chamber,” p. 324. No. 2, Bojpdr, — “A shaft was sunk down the middle, which, 
at the end of two hours’ labour, had reached the relic-chamber at a height of nine-and- 
three-quarters feet above the terrace,” p. 331. No. 4. Bhojptir, — “ ^aft . . reached 
the relic-chamber at a depth of fivc-and-a-half feet,” p. 333. No. 7, — “ A shaft was 
sunk as usual, down the centre, but at a depth of less than three feet, the edge of 
the relic-chamber was discovered on the south side of the excavation,” p. 334, No. 
9, — “The usual shaft was sunk to a depth of nearly seven feet to the relic-chamher,” 
p. 337. No, 1, Andher, — “A shaft was sunk down to the centre of the hemisphere, 
where we found a chamber .... within was a round stone box. . . . Three feet 
beneath this deposit, and on a level with the terrace, we found a second chamber .... 
containing a red earthenware vessel . . . turned with the mouth downwards. Be- 
neath this was a second vessel of red earthenware . . . containing a black earthen- 
ware howl. . . . Lastly, inside the bowl there was a black earthenware vase .... 
empty,” p. 345. No. 2, Andher, — “ Relic- chamber found at a depth of three-and-a- 
half feet from the summit,” p. 346.] 

^ [“ The relics are generally lodged in the centres of topes, that is, of the superior 
perpendicular bodies, on the line where they rest on their basements, sometimes at the 
centre and bottom of the latter, on a level with the soil. They are mostly enclosed 
within small chambers formed by squares of slate-stone, and frequently are enclosed 
within internal topes or structures of the same form as the outer mass, only wanting 
the platform. . . .Very many topes, and even tumuli, have these enclosed structures; 
they are covered with cement, and their separation from the mass of the monuments 
is often marked by a line of unburnt bricks, sometimes by stones of a description 
different to that employed in the mass. . . . From trustworthy evidence, I am inclined 
to believe that deposits of inferior consideration were originally placed at the veij 
summits of many topes. These, from the decay of the buildings, have become self- 
exposed, and have been carried away. It is probable that in many of them, from the 
centre of the apex of the dome to the base of the structure may be continued at 
intervals deposits of tokens ; and that they are placed in other situations, has been 

S roved in the course of our examinations. Still we may rest assured that the primary 
eposit is to he found at the centre of the base of the tope, or of its basement. In 
some topes there is a peculiarity of construction observable in the existence of a shaft 
or chamber at the summits. The purport of these incisions into the masses is not 
very evident. . . . Their sides were lined by cement ; their depth was from six to eight 
feet,” ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 60. Professor Wilson, in his resume of the subject 
(‘ Ariana Antiqua,* p. 39), writes as follows ; — “ The general principle (of the topes 
of Afgh6nist&n) is the enclosure of a tope within a tope ; the larger building being 
constructed over a smaller — solid as well as the larger — but having a well-defined line 
of separation : within the smaller edifice is the space or small chamber in which the 
relics are deposited. The situation of the inner tope is either at the lower part of the 
building, or where the cylindrical part and basement story meet.** 
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have contained the whole or a portion of the ashes of some 
monarch, and that the early use of the mound was limited to 
this object. The subsequent appropriation of its mass for the 
inhumation of other kings’ ashes, or eventually for the devotional 
purpose of the reception of relics, will not afiect this view of 
its primary employment ; nor need the sequent additions even 
of the seventh century at all unsettle the date of the chief in- 
closure, which has every appearance of having remained un- 
disturbed. The period to which it should be attributed, though 
not positively ascertained, may be fairly inferred from the most 
modern epoch of its contents, as well as approximately from the 
evidence of the associate tumulus, whose crypt equally seems to 
have escaped the hand of the spoiler, the eye of the curious, or 
the intrusion of the Hierarch.* 

For the present, then, and until we can read and understand 
the Arian writing, which should illustrate the real history of 
these monuments, we must be content to refer the dates of the 


^ [The relics of Sukya Muni were early disturbed from their original resting- 
places, and the history of their travels is instructive on this point ; however, it is 
clear that before long the imagination of the votaries of the creed required to be 
satisfied by something more exciting than the external worship of the mound covering 
these sacred deposits ; hence, even before our era, we find monarchs admitted to a 
private view of the inmost contents, though, as thus told in the ‘ Mahawanso,’ the 
exhibition is of course attributed to miraculous intervention. “ Bhfitikfibhayo (Bha- 
tiko rfija, 19 to 9, n.c) . . made otferings to the Mahhthfipo. (During the perform- 
ance of these ceremonies), ho heard the chant of the priesthood hymned in the relic 
receptacle (within the thupo) ; and vowing ‘ 1 will not rise till I have witnessed it,* 
he laid himself down, fasting, on the south-east side (of the dfigoba). The th6ros, 
causing a passage to develope itself, conducted him to the relic receptacle,** (p. 211). 
In Huen Thsang’s time, the practice of the annual exhibition of the relics seems to 
have been the recognised rule in certain countries. Dans cette meme lunc, d’apres 
les usages des royaumes dc I’ouest on sort du Convent de V intelligence (Bodhivihara) 
les che-li (^artras) ‘ r.eliques* du Bouddha. Les rcligieux et les laiqucs des autres 
royaumes viennent en foulo pour les voir et les adorer. Le maitre de la loi alia 
aussitdt avec Ching-kiun (Djayasena) pour voirles che~li osseux de differentos^osseurs. 
. . . Une multitude innombrable de religieux ofiTrirent des parfums et des fleurs, 
c^lebrbrent les reliques et les adorbrent. Aprbs quoi, on les rapporta dans la tour 
{Stoiipa )!' — Julien ‘ Hiouen-Thsang,** p. 216. And lastly, I may cite the adits dis- 
covered in some of the topes of Afghfinistfin by Mr. Masson, which, however, may 
ordinarily have been reserved for the pretended rather than the real exliibition of the 
tope relics. “In this tope [GudhraJ I first met with the novel circumstance of a 
tunnel running from the centre towards the side ; I have since found it in two other 
instances (No. 4, Chaharhfigh, plate vi. and Kohwfit in Wardak, p. 118). The 
object of these is not apparent, yet they must have some meaning. I believe such 
passages are found in the Pyramids of i^ypt, and, what may be more to our purpose, 
in the Buddhist monuments of Ceylon.’ 
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lower deposits of the two Manikydla topes to some open periods 
not far removed from the Christian era, and, preferentially, 
before, rather than after, that epoch. The mixed and discordant 
numismatic specimens associated in the deposits discovered 
higher up in the line of the centre of the larger tope,* could afford 
no trustworthy data, unless it were to check the period of the 
latest exhibition and re-inhumation of whatever composed the 
leading object of veneration among the contents that were 
liable to be added to at each inspection.* — E.T.] 


* r I regret that I have been unable to obtain an authentic and exact drawing of 
the Maniky^ila tojie. The only published representation of this structure is to be 
found in Elphinstone’s ‘ Caubul/ (London, 1842); but the lithograph is confessed to 

have been taken “from a drawing made at Poona from sketches made by 

different gentlemen on the day arter our visit to Maunicyaula. In such circumstances, 
minute accuracy cannot bo expected ; but the general idea conveyed by the drawing 
is, I think, correct,” i. p. 108.J 

2 [ I cannot allow these cursory references to the Archaeology of Topes to 
pass from und(ir my hand without placing on record more at large than Prinsep 
nas done at p. 166, the earliest contribution to our modem knowledge of the sub- 

i ‘ect, in an account of the discovery of two urns in the vicinity of Benares, by 
onathan Duncan, [who forwards to the Bengal Asiatic Society at the same time] 
“a stone and a marble vessel, found the one within the other, in Jan. 1794, by 
the people employed by Baboo Juggut Sing in digging for stones from the subter- 
raneous materials of some extensive and ancient buildings in the vicinity of a temple 
called Sarnauth, at the distance of about four miles to the northward of the present 
city of Benares. In the innermost of these cases (which were discovered after digging 
to the depth of eighteen hauts, or cubits, under the surface, were found a few human 
bones, that were committed to the Ganges, and some decayed pearls, gold leaves, and 
other jewels of no value .... I am myself inclined [to conclude] that the bones 
found in these urns must belong to some of the worshippers of Buddha, a set of Indian 
heretics, who, ha^dng no reverence for the Ganges, used to deposit their remains in 
the earth, instead of committing them to that river ; a surmise that seems strongly 
corroborated by the circumstance of a statute or idol of Buddha having been found in 
the same place under ground, and on the same occasion with the discovery of the urns 
in question,” Asiatic ResearcJieSy v., 132 ; (London Edit. 1790.) — See further remarks, 
J. Wilford, Asiatic RcsearcheSf x. 131,] 
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ART. IX.— FURTIIEE NOTES AND DRAWINGS 
OF BACTRIAN AND INDO-SCYTHIC COINS. 

[ On reading over this article preparatory to republication, 
I have felt some difficulty as to the best method of adapting it 
to tlie advanced knowledge exhibited in Prinscp’s more recent 
essays, and equally some reserve in disfiguring it with frequent 
emendations incident to the progress since achieved by others 
in this department of palaeographic research. At the same 
time I have been anxious to delay entering on any general 
review of the subject, till I could concentrate such information 
as I have to impart under one heading, when following up the 
thread of my author’s latest and most mature revision of the 
Bactrian alphabet imder Art. XXI. I have therefore adopted 
the compromise of reproducing the paper in its original form, 
though in reduced type, uncommented upon and uncorrected in 
its text, except in so far as appeared absolutely necessary 
for the proper exhibition of the coin legends, which have 
been reprinted literatim, with the latest accepted readings 
appended in Roman type and enclosed within the brackets I 
have throughout employed to mark my own interpolations.^ 
An inconvenience, inseparable from this course, however, may be 
felt from my having to remove the plate of Alphabets, together 
with the illustrative series of type characters, to their more 
suitable position in connection with the concluding summary 
towards the end of this volume. 
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The publisher of this work — ^in accordance with my own 
first impressions on the subject — ^liad designed to illustrate 
its pages with Bactrian type, corresponding with that originally 
employed by Prinsep. To this intent, a fount (supposed to be 
based upon Prinsep’s models) was procured from Vienna, but, 
on examination, was at once seen to be faulty in the forms of its 
characters, and deficient in most of the requisite simple letters 
and combinations. To complete the alphabet, and to supply the 
manifest deficiencies, would have occupied much time, and 
have led to a greatly enhanced outlay. It became, therefore, a 
question as to how far any actual necessity existed for the use 
of these types, and I myself, on re- consideration and more 
practical and definite understanding of the value of these forms, 
and the object that existed for their insertion in the text, have 
come to the conclusion that it will be even better without 
them. It is true, that, for those who would spell over each 
inedaPs legend by its counterpart transcript in the body of the 
text, some gain might be anticipated from the employment of 
characters but little modified from the originals ; but, on the other 
hand, it is to bo remarked that the comjdete series of Bactrian 
coins presents us \\dth many varieties and modifications of one 
and the same letter, and what might be valuable and an aid in 
one place, would be detrimental and obstructive in another. 
Add to this the very limited number of the entire range of 
titles, which recur in mere mechanical repetition, and the fact 
that each king’s name will have to be considered in detail under 
its separate orthography, and hence, that both these enquiries 
might be more eftectually and compactly disposed of in one com- 
prehensive note, rather than be left to be developed in com- 
paratively isolated positions, amid the detached comments on 
particular coins scattered at hazard under the various explana- 
tions of the plates in which they are severally figured. 

Prinsep’s early papers, however meritorous in their first pro- 
duction, and however interesting as a record of his progress, 
were clearly superseded by his later and more mature investi- 
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gations; and, necessarily, even those very admirable researches 
have been improved upon by the writers of mark and extensive 
learning, who have reviewed his occasional notes during the nine- 
teen years that have elapsed since the last of the suite was put to 
press. This is especially the case with the Bactrian section of 
Indian numismatics, which, as I have before remarked, possessed 
an interest for the classic scholars of the west, which our purely 
local coins obviously failed to secure. Hence it has been deter- 
mined to limit the exhibition of Bactrian type in this paper to 
simple letters or such limited combinations as the due exemplifi- 
cation of orthography may from time to time demand. — E. T.] 


Varioiw causes have prevented the continuance of my imperfect notes on the 
numerous and highly curious coins which have passed under my inspection, since I 
last ventured my observations on the Kanerkos and Kadphises group, as connected 
with the Maniky&la tope. Want of leisure to attempt the cngiuving of so many 
plates, and the desire to profit by a farther collection, of which I had received notice 
from Shekh Kar^imat 'Ali, but which has not yet reached me, were among the 
principal causes of my dilatoriness. Some little deference, however, was also due to 
many of my subscribers, who complained that I was deluging them 'ndth old coins. 
Having at length found time to engrave the first six plates of my proposed series, in 
elucidation of the principal new coins of Dr. Gerard’s, Karkmat 'All’s, and Gen. 
Ventura’s splendid discoveries, I cannot refrain from putting on record the little I 
have to say regarding them ; the rather as we may soon expect to hear from Paris of 
the reception Gen. Ventura’s collection has met from the savana of that city, many of 
them so eminent in this branch 'of inquiry : and we are, on the other hand, expect- 
ing a fresh memoir from Mr. Masson, which might anticipate some of the discoveries 
I would fain claim for myself in this fair and highly interesting game of antiquarian 
research. Little indeed can I claim as my own, save the labour of classifying the 
coins, as they have come down at successive intervals — two or three hundred from 
Karkmat 'All, forwarded through Capt. Wade; then as many more from the late 
Dr. Gerard, brought down by Mohan Lkl, who assisted him in procuring them ; and 
lastly, the rich spoils entrusted by Gen. Ventura to the Chev. Allard for conveyance 
to Paris. The careful examination of the whole has brought to light the names of 
several princes unknown to history, and some few not included in the very curious 
and novel list of Mr. Masson, published in vol. hi. of the ‘Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal.’ It has also enabled me to appropriate to their right owners 
many of the coins of Lieut. Bumes and other collectors, engraved in former plates ; 
further, it has furnished me a clue to the Bactrian form (if we may so call it) of the 
Pehlvi character, which is found on the reverse of many of these coins ; and lastly, 
it has laid open a perfect link of connection between what we have hitherto called 
the Indo-Scythic coins, with corrupted Greek inscriptions, and the Hindfi coins 
attributed with reasonable certainty to the Kanauj dynasties immediately anterior 
to the Muhammadan irruptions of the eleventh century. In a few more years we 
shall doubtless have the whole series, from the time of Alexander downwards, fully 
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developed : at present, in these detached notices, we can expect to do no more than 
hazard fresh conjectures, and wipe out former errors as we advance. 

There are but few authors to assist us in our task, and the passages from them 
have been so often repeated, that it will be unnecessary again to quote them. Neither 
Bayer’s work nor De Sacy’s are in our library : but, I have to thank Prof. Wilson for 
kindly sending me sketches, made by himself, of the Bactrian coins depicted in the* 
former author, and in Sestini and Visconti, several of which I am able to recognise. 
Of individual friends, who have favoured me with their aid in furnishing specimens 
and information, I cannot omit mentioning Capt. Wade, Dr. Swiney, and Col. Stacy: ^ 
the services of the latter nuniismatologist will be more fully appreciated when we 
come to talk of Hindd coins. In Bactrian, the field is, of course, less open to collectors 
on this side the Satlaj ; yet not a few very fine coins have been picked up, even within 
the limits so successfully run over by Col. Tod himself. 

The coins of the two first princes of Bactria, by name Theodotus I. and II. are 
yet unknown ; perhaps they never stnick money, but were content with the Syrian 
currency then prevalent.^ With Euthydemus begins our collection— a purely Grecian 
coinage, bearing only Greek inscriptions, and, as far as hitherto known, all of silver. 
The coins of Demetrius are more rare, but equally beautiful with those of his pre- 
decessor, and supposed father. Heliocles, the prince introduced on the authority 
of Visconti, will, I think, turn out to be our Agathoclcs. With Menander begins the 
system of native legends on the reverse, which is followed up without intermission 
throughout the whole series to the barbarous Kadphises. Some only of the coins of 
Eucratides have a Pehlvi legend, as will be hereafter explained. 

As the majority of the coins now to be introduced have these native legends on the 
reverse, it will better enable us to describe them if we begin by explaining what we 
have been able to make of the alphabet of this native language : which, from its 
marked difference from other types of the same character, I have ventured to term 
Bactrian-Pehlvi. 

Mr. Masson first pointed out, in a note addressed to myself, through the late Dr. 
Gerard, the Pehlvi signs which he had found to stand for the words MENANAPOT, 
AnOAAOAOTOY, EPMAIOT, BA^IAEHS, and 2aTHP05. When a supply of coins 
came into my own hands, sufficiently legible to pursue the inquiry, I soon verified the 
accuracy of his observation ; found the same signs, with slight variation, constantly to 
recur j and extended the series of words thus authenticated, to the names of twelve 
kings, and to six titles or epithets It immediately struck me that if the genuine 
Greek names were faithfully expressed in the unknown character, a clue would, 
through them, be formed to unravel the value of a portion of the alphabet, which 
might, in its turn, be applied to tlie translated epithets and titles, and thus lead to a 
knowledge of the language employed. Incompetent as I felt myself to this investi- 
gation, it was too seductive not to lead me to a humble attempt at its solution. 

In plate xii. are contained the whole of these corresponding legends, Greek and 
Pehlvi, collated from a very numerous collection, and deemed to bo of sufficient 
authenticity to be assumed as the data of this inquiry. At the risk of being thought 
tedious, I will proceed to detail, letter by letter, the authority upon which each 
member of the new alphabet is supported. 

1 Of Indian coins, my list of donors would be considerably swelled; but it would 
be too like ostentation to enumerate them in this place. 

* [ It will be seen that, since this was written, several coins of Diodotus have been 
discovered : anie^ p. 26.] 
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(1) 0 a. No loss than four names, viz., Apollodotus, Antimachus, Antilakidcs, 

and Azos, commence with the Greek alpha^ which in all four cases is represented by 
the Pehlvi character 9* To this, therefore, there can be no reasonable hesitation in 
ascribing the value of tKe initial a or alif, although it will be seen presently that there 
is another a more conformable with the ordinary Pehlvi. It must be remarked that 
the present letter only occurs at the beginning of words. [ 9 = «.] 

(2) e. Two names, Erniaios and Eucratides, begin with the epsilon^ and arc 
found in the Pehlvi to have the initial •/ ; this, on consideration, may be a variation of 
the initial vowel above given, to endue it with the sound of e. Another form of the 
same letter, h , occurs in oue or two cases, expressing ti ; but the examples of these 
being too few to inspire certainty, I merely throw out the remark as a conjecture of 
analogy with the application of the initial alif of the Persian. [ y = Tf ^.] 

(3) 'p 0 . The next circumstance of note is, that every word, without any excep- 
tion, ends in the letter 'P, sometimes written P. The latter may perhaps be called 
the finished or capital character, bearing an analogy to the Devanfegari letter, wdiich 
is completed by a stroke on the top, as this is by one below : for w^c shall find that 
most of the other letters admit of the same addition. P, then, I have supposed to 
represent the terminal H h of the Hebrew ; or the short o-micron of the Greek, chiefly 
because I find it upon the later scries of coins bearing native words in Greek charac- 
ters, which I described in my last essay, p. 129 ; that every word there ended in o : 
and, as I then remarked, M. Bumouf explains that sound, in the Zend, to be the 
constant representative of the masculine nominative termination of the Sanskrit 

or Greek The letter o never occurs in the middle of a word, as far at least as 

my experience proves. Some resemblance exists between it and the Zend o ; but no 
letter in the known Pehlvi alphabets can be compared vdth. it. [ P ^ «.] 

(4) U or y m. Of this letter we have three examples ; one, initial, in Menandrou ; 

two, medial, in Ermaiou and Antiniachou : there can be no doubt therefore of its 
being equivalent to m, although it differs essentially from all the recognised forms of 
this letter in the Pehlvi alphabets of sculptures and coins. It should be remarked, 
however, that, in the case of Menandrou^ it is affected with a vowel mark, ; which, 
for reasons afterwards to be brought forward, I suppose to be the short i or haara. 
Sometimes a dot is seen under this letter, which may have the power of some other 
vowel, probably the short a. [ ^ == m.] 

(5) z, or y. This letter occurs in Azou^ P A9, and in Ermaiou^ P AwT. Y : 

wherein it represents the sound of z and of y. It is analogous therefore to the 
Sanskrit which is pronounced both as j and y. The Greek and the Hebrew have 
only the letter z for the former sound. Nothing like this letter is found in the other 
Pehlvi alphabets, in the same position. [y\ = y.] 

(6) h Of this, two examples are found ; onamApollodotoUj^'^^^YO', the 

other in Fhiloxenou, where it probably stands in lieu of the aspirated p, 

[h = 'qi».] 

(7) C n. Of this letter we find instances in Menandrou^ P£f\l; (?Minano), and in 

the example of Fhiloxenou last cited. There arc others less decided, and some un- 
certainty prevails, through tho apparent substitution occasionally of an I for an w. 
The Pehlvi alphabet of sculptures has nearly the same form of w. [f = n.’] 

(8) j L) T. > In the Chaldaic, and its derivative alphabets, so 

* “ Dans Ics anciens manuscrits Zend, 6 final represente la syllahe Sancrite as ; 
comme en Pfili et en Prdcrit, .... I’d long se trouve d’ordinairc a la fin d'un mot.” 
— Oha. aur la Oramm. de Bopp^ par M. Eug. Bumouf. 
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much similitude exists between the characters representing ky by dy and r, that it is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish them. On the earlier and more perfect coins before 
us, this difficulty is much increased by the circumstance of the dies having been cut by 
Greek artists, who were in all probability ignorant of the I’ehlvi tongue, and who 
therefore must have copied carelessly from imperfect samples furnished by their native 
underlings. We have, in our own copper coinage, similar and notorious examples of 
the Nhgari character so badly executed that few even in the present day could certify 
the letters intended. In the more recent coins, and in proportion as the Greek 
deteriorates, the Pehlvi improves ; and our best examples are derived from the coins of 
the unknown AZ02. Guided by these, rather than by the strict analogy of the 
Chaldaic, I would venture to appropriate '^io k; ^ and ^ to d ; ‘T and to r. As 
far, however, as examples go, or *1 seems to stand indifferently for the two former, 
and for t likewise ! Thus in the two last syllables of Eucratidouy we find 'PTL'^ • * 
( . . tido ?) In the same of ApoUodotouy we huve . . and 'P'nT. (. . dato .?) In 

AntilakidoUy • •) the place of k is assumed by a letter different from any hitherto 

found as such, and more like that which wc have on slender grounds set down as an s, 
^ may be the k affected by a vowel mark, or with an r, as it occurs also in Eueratidou. 

[>1 = -95 

It is only conventionally, therefore, that I shall in future reserve 

(8) ^ for k (and perhaps g), ['^ = fT 

(9) or for d (sometimes misused for t ?). 

(10) "I or oo for r. [ r.'] 

The same confusion will be perceived in the uppermost of the Naksh-i Rustam 
inscriptions in Kcr Porter’s ^Travels,* the most fuitliful representation of those 
antiquities which wc possess. Many reasons would induce me to suppose this 
alphabet to be the same as ours, the ky /, dy and r are so nearly allied ; but the m 
forbids their union. 

(11) \ and H 1. Here again is a perplexing case : the latter occupies the place of 

ly in ApollodotoUy LgsioUy AzilisoUy Antilakidou : but the former occurs in the word 
for ‘ king ’ iPlL'nVVJ malakdOy passim. It might be an hy and the latter word 
mahardo ; but of this wc shall have to say more anon : at present, I am constrained to 
preserve both forms under the head of I, [ H ^ I, \ = 4.] 

(12) (p /. This letter occurs on no coins but those bearing on the reverse the 
Greek tp ; as Kadphiscs, Pherros, etc. It resembles considerably the common Pehlvi 
form of py and is only seen on the latest groups of coins ; but it is common on the 
inscriptions of the cylinders found in the Topes by Chev. Ventura and M. Court, and 
has there frequently a foot-stroke, straight or curved, as in the y above noted. 

[V = ^ a-] 

(13) c< j?? Wliether this letter, which appears only on the later coins of our 
series, in connections yet unread, be a mis-shapen variety of the /, is hard to say. It 
is precisely the p of the known Pehlvi, and if inverted, forms the m of the same 
alphabet. 

(14) 'y* s. This letter rests on slight foundation ; namely, the penultimate of 

Azilisou. It is, however, very similar to the Arabico-Persic-Pehlvl s on the 
Sassanian coins, given in the table of alphabets in Lichtenstein’s ‘Tentamen 
PaleeographifiB Assyrio-persica!.’ 5 ^.] 

(15) 'I and y. d. This letter has so strong a likeness to the Hebrew }) ain^ that I 
have been tempted at once to assign it to the sound of broad without any positive 
example in any of the Greek names of princes to warrant it. Indeed, the ain being 
unknown in the Greek, it could not naturally express any member of that alphabet in 
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the names of Greek princes, which may account for its absence there ; but in the 
native words, its use is almost constant, and it frequently precedes 'p, forming the 
diphthong do, so prevalent in Zend words. It is moreover identical in form with the 
a of the sculptured Pchlvi inscriptions in Persia. No instance occurs of its beginning 
a word. 

Several other letters are met with, for which counterparts in Greek cannot be so 
easily assigned. Some seem to be mere variations of form ; but the knowledge of 
them will be essential before the writing on the cylinder can be deciphered. 

(16) ^ seems to terminate words, and may therefore be equivalent to 'p. On 
the coin,* pi. xviii., 9, the combination ^ occurs, which bears a strong resemblance 
to the word mala^, as written in the ordinary form of Pchlvi ; but if the two 
languages were exhibited on one coin, the distinction would have been more marked. 

(17) in some eases, seems a badly written : in others, it takes the place of 

{ » ; as in TpC£\l; minano. In some examples it would be best explained as a vowel, 
as in the first syllable of Eucratidou . . . • found written . . . . D ; and 

both these forms approach that of the Pehlvi vowels e and w. 

(18) Hn. This letter may naturally be supposed to be a variation in writing of 
which I have imagined to be the letter k, or d, affected with the vowel-mark * j but 
so many examples may be shewn in which they represent t or ti, that perhaps both 
forms should be properly given to that letter. [^ = ti, and 

(19) f. This letter constantly occurs on the Therrou coins, and on them only. 
It may be the Ms inverted ; but as the form P also occurs once on the coins, and very 
frequently on the cylinders, it can hardly be denied a distinct existence. I have no 
authority for its value. 

(20) S* This letter is found representing the Greek x Antimachou ; it has a 
considerable likeness to the ch of the common Pehlvi. [ 5 = ^ kk.'] 

(21) . The curve at the lower end of the second stroke of this letter alone 
distinguishes it from the p», or ; on the cylinders it generally has the curve : the 
tail is there extended below the line, and sometimes looped. [ J puJ] 

(22) 'll may be a variation of the supposed « ‘p ; or it may be the k affected by a 
vowel-mark: it is a common letter on the cylinders. Sometimes the hook is 
introduced on the opposite side of the stem, and this form may be a different 
vowel affection of the or k. Ch = •*!! J.] 

(23) This mark, which wears rather the look of an ornament, is found on the 
coins having Hercules for the reverse, and on them only. I should not have included 
it among the letters, had it not so closely resembled the Arabico-Persic form of a, 
depicted in Lichtenstein’s table. He there states it to belong to the Sassanian coins, 
but I have not remarked it on any that I have examined, either in books or cabinets. 

Lfvfiphin^ 

(24) ri. This letter may be a variety of a, or it may be a distinct letter. On the 
cylinders it has a tall stroke in the centre (/{)) ; taking the appearance of an inverted 
trident. I should have been inclined to pronounce it zi or ji, had I not already 
appropriated A to this syllabic form, [n s.] 

I need not say that all the above explanations are open to correction ; and I fully 
expect that, before the end of the year, the learned members of the Asiatic Society of 
Paris, who have now before their eyes the coins whence most of my data have been 
derived, with all that I had ventured to guess upon them communicated by letter. 
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will have developed the whole alphabet with an accuracy not to he attained ex- 
cept through a previous knowledge of the ancient languages of Parthia and 
Ariana. 

The only types of the Pehlvi character, which which we can institute a com- 
parison of the above alphabet, are those derived from the imperfectly-deciphered 
coins of the Sassanian dynasty of Persian monarchs ; and the inscriptions on the 
sculptures at Naksh-i Rustam, Naksh-i Rajab, and the Thk-i bosthn. These are 
attributed to the same period, on the certain authority of the names of Bhbak, his son 
Ardashir, and grandson Shhptjr, found not only in the Pehlvi, but also in the Greek 
version, which fortunately accompanies some of the inscriptions. The Baron de Sacy, 
to whose ‘ M6moires sur los divers Antiquites de la Perse,’ the learned world was in- 
debted for the restoration of those valuable monuments of antiquity, was only able to 
deal with one form of the Pehlvi, namely, that situated below the Greek (see Ker Porter, 
ii., 652) : for the inscriptions are generally trilingual ; the version above the Greek 
being more rude than the other, and having a striking resemblance to the Chaldaic. 
Ker Porter transcribes one or two portions of the upper inscriptions in Hebrew ; and 
informs us that De Sacy always found this character had the same meaning as the 
Hebrew, when transcribed letter for letter. This author has given in pi. xv., vol. i. 
of his ‘ Travels,’ a fine fac-similc in the tw'o languages of the Naksh-i Rustam text, 
which had not yet been deciphered at the time of the publication of his wmk. A 
considerable portion of the members of our alphabet occur precisely in the right hand 
version of this transcript ; such as 9 ,yL»T.)\>'^ 5 h>k/> 5 > otc. : but for want of 
a perfect alphabet, or of a Roman version of the inscription, no comparison can yet be 
made. The learned Lichtenstein, in his dissertation on the arrow-headed character, 
has furnished a plate of all the varieties of Pehlvi and Zend, as known in bis time, 
from the travels of Niebuhr, etc. By way of exhibiting the analogy which exists 
between these and our new character, I have carefully set them in comparison, in 
pi. xi.,^ taking Lichtenstein’s imperfect al])habet of what he designates the Arabico- 
Persic Zend, os the only available one of this type. The Pehlvi inscription alphabet 
I have taken from Ker Porter’s fac-similes ; and the Pehlvi of coins, from plates of 
coins in Marsden, Ker Porter, Hyde, etc., and from actual coins; but in most of 
the latter that I have seen, the letters are so very indistinctly formed, that it is quite 
impossible to read them ; and, indeed, most of the attempts hitherto made have failed 
to pass the common titles; the names arc verj^ obscure. A reflection here forces 
itself that, if the coins of the Sassanian dynasty were so illegible, we need not be 
surprised at equal or greater difficulties attending those of the Bactrian princes. 

In the sixth column I have inserted, at random, such of the letters on the 
cylinders, as approach in appearance to the coin types. No reliance, however, must 
be placed on this allocation, until a reading has been efiected of some portion. It is 
only intended to show that the characters of the cylinders and coins are identical in 
their nature. 

In the last column I have added the Zend alphabet, as restored with so much 
ability by M. Burnouf. It has a few points of accordance with the Pehlvi ; but the 
genius of it follows rather the Sanskrit type ; and the constant expression of the 

1 [^Joiir. As, Soc, Bengal,’ iv., 1835, I have superseded this plate by one 
more suitable to the present stage of our knowledge of the subject. This engraving, 
as I have already intimated, will be reserved for me illustration of Art. XXI. The 
|)late numbered xii. is, however, retained to mark its due position in Prinsep’s 
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Towels, long ond short, distinguishes it essentially from the alpliabets of Semitic 
origin.^ 

Having thus completed our survey of the characters found on the Bactrian coins, 
and on the curious inscriptions extracted from the Topes (in which latter, however, 
we must expect to find such deviations from caligraphy as a written text naturally 
exhibits), let us now apply our uncertain knowledge, with circumspection, to the 
various names and titles on the coins themselves, and see how they may be read in 
Roman characters. 

Plate xii. contains them all arranged, — first, according to the full inscriptions ; 
secondly, with the names and titles separated. From what has been said above, 1 
would venture thus to exjircss the names of the Greek sovereigns in Roman letters. 

Apollodotou, Apaladado ; Antilakidou, AUlmlihado ; Antimachou, Afimaeho ; 
Azou, AJo or Apo] Azilisou, Ajiltso; Eucratidou, Uukratido; Ermaiou, Ermayo \ 
Menandrou, Miuarto or Mulano ; Philoxonou, Talatino or Falakino ; Lysiou, 
TAsato^ ox Litato } Nonou, XTlalido'^ (Jnadpherrou, Fareto nanado} 

It must be confessed that many of these are highly unsatisfactory, especially the 
last three. The name of Kadpbisos is omitted, as being still more indistinct. 

Turning now to the titles and epithets, it does not seem difhcult to recognise the 
same appellation for ‘ king,* and ‘ king of kings,* as is read on the sculptured inscrip- 
tions at Kaksh-i Rustam, and on the Sassauiaii coins ; — malako and malahao-malako 
(for malal'dn-malaJcd). "WTien another epithet is introduced, such as ‘ the great 
king of kings,* it is found interposed betwi^cn the words malahao and mal(Aco, 
The same form of expression exists in the Hebrew, 

‘ rex maximus rex Assyrice^ Every one will remark the close resemblance of this 
expression with our text; as well as of — the Pehlvi title of the 

Persian sculptures — with 'Fil'lXVJ; the terminations only being different, 

ns might he expected in a different dialect. But, if the language of our coins be 
Zend, the word imUh^ 'king,' should not be expected in it ; especially when wc after- 
wards find it replaced by rao and rao nana rao^ on the Kanerkos coins. It was 
this circumstance that led me to imagine the reading might he mahardo\ hut the 
combination mahardo-maliard is inadmissible, and overthrows the conjecture. 

Pass we now to the next title of most common occurrence, 'P'n'i'l, or 'P'nll 
SHTHPOS, ‘ the Saviour.* By our sj^stem, this must bo rendered cither rahako^ 
raduko, or radado. Now the first of these three forms is precisely what might be 
expected to ho the Zend reading of the Sanskrit word , rakshaka^ ‘ saviour,* 

and that alone is a strong argument in favour of its adoption as the true reading of 
the term. 

The title, MEPAAOT B ASIAERS , first, we are told, assumed by Eucratides, belongs to 
go many of his successors, that we have no difficulty in finding the exact version of the 
term in the Pehlvi, There are, however, decidedly two readings of it ; one, 
the other with the omission of the duplicated letter in the centre. The 

obvious rendering of these two expressions would be kdk-kdo and kdkdo. But I find 
inM. Bumonfs < Coram entaire,’ that the Zend word for ‘great* is waz, from the 
Sanskrit mahd^ to which our term has no resemblance whatever. It has most simi- 

1 [ In lieu of complicating the plate with this alphabet, I propose to insert here- 
after (Art. XXI.) a type senes of the Zend and such other Oriental Alphabets as 
may be calculated to throw light upon the special (question of Bactrian palseography.] 

2 [As these have been, in many instances, rectified by Prinsep himself, I refer the 
reader to bis latest paper on the subject : Art. XXI.] 
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larity to the Tartar appellation khdkdfiy common to monarchs of Bactria in later 
days; and it may not be unreasonable to assume this reading, until one more 
plausible is discovered. At first I was inclined to read it ra-rao^ in conjuction with 
the preceding word mahardo^ on the strength of the expression before alluded to, of 
rao nano rao^ on the Kanerkos coins ; but in no example have I found the first letter 
replaced by co . The collocation of the letters 4 b, again, exactly similar to those of 
the Hebrew rahreba^ ^niaximus’; but for this reading we must suppose 

^ to be a b, which is contradicted by all other examples. 

For ANIKHTOT, ‘ the unconquered,* we find the terms apatilo^ and apatilaho, 
and for NIKH^^OPOT, ‘ the conquest-bearing,’ ajalako or ajalado : of neither of 
these can I attempt a solution, and the examples being few, we cannot be very 
certain of their correctness 

The inscription cut on the silver disc found in the casket of the Manikyfila 
Tope, Lvi.] (fig. 26,) may be read 'PPvj'Pi famaro kanadako ; the second 

word, without any very great straining, might be conceived to be the native mode of 
writing Kanerko ; and if this interpretation be allowed, we may indeed look upon 
this tope as the monument of that monarch. 

The writing on the brass cylinder itself (fig. 20 h of the same plate), which was, 
from my ignorance, inverted in the engraving, seems to consist of Bactro-Pehlvi 
characters, which, rendered in Roman letters, would be kad , . malapo^ far kamana 
papako, the purport of which I must leave uninterpreted : nor will I endeavour to 
forestal the ingenuity of others by any crude attempt to convert into Roman letters 
the longer inscriptions given by Mr. Masson, from the Jalfilfibfid cylinder [vi.], and 
by M Court, from the stone slab of another Manikyfila tope (Jour. As. Soc. Beng., 
vol. iii., pi. xxxiii.) I have already remarked that this latter inscription con- 
tains, very legibly, in the second line, the word malakdOy identical with the royal 
designation so common upon the coins. 

It is now time to turn our attention to the coins themselves, whence our data for 
the construction of the Bactro-Pehlvi alphabet have been derived. Of these I need 
do little more than furnish a few notes of reference to the accompanying six plates, 
in which I have brought down the series of selected specimens from Euthydemus to 
Kadaphes Choranos, a name so nearly allied to Kadphises, that the latter may be 
looked upon as its patronymic ; while the title that follows it {choranos) coincides 
so closely with what has been already described as existing on the rao nano rao 
group (p. 131), that it would seem to form the link of connection between them and 
the coins which bear Pohlvi legends on the reverse. 


COINS WITH GREEK INSCRIPTIONS ONLY. 

With Euthydemus of Magnesia, ’who conquered Theodotus II., b.o. 220, com- 
mences our present series ; of his coinage I now possess a medal in silver, procured 
by Mohan Lfil, for Dr. Gerard, near K^bul. It is superior in execution to the fine 
coin taken home by Lieut. Biirnes. The exterior surface is of a dark-grey, like that 
of chloride of silver. 

Euthydemus. 

(pi. xiii.) 

Fig. 1 . Silver tetradrachma, weight 240 grs. 

Obvebse. — Head of the king in nigh relief. 

Reveuse. — Hercules with his club, seated on clouds; inscription, BAISIALHS 
ET@YAHMOT. 
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Fiff. 2. A hemidraclinia of Demetrius, silver, in the Ventura collection ; a very 
beautiful coin, similar to one depicted in Sestini. 

Obverse. — Head of the king, with helmet shaped like an elephant’s skin and tusks. 

Hevbrse. — Hercules standing : inscription, BA5IAEn5 AHMHTPIOT. 

Agathocles. 

Fig. 3. A silver coin of Agatfiocles, in the Ventura collection. 

Obverse. — A well executed head, with the royal fillet : short curly hair. 

Reverse. — Jupiter standing, holding a small female figure, having apparently a 
flambeau in either hand : on the sides, BAISIAEAS AFASOKAEOTS, with a peculiar 
monogram. 

The general appearance of the head, and of the figure on the reverse, resemble 
the unique coin of Hcliocles which Mr. Wilson has sketched for me from Visconti’s 
work. Should there have been any indistinctness in the first two letters of the 
name of that coin, we may find reason to erase Hcliocles from the Bactrian monarchy, 
and to substitute Agathocles, of whom Mr. Masson has already made known to us 
ten very peculiar copper coins, (Jour. As. Soc. Beng., iii., pi. ix. fig. 17.) The 
inscription in Pehlvi (?) on the reverse of those coins proves that they belong to a 
Bactrian prince, and are not to be ascribed to Alexander’s general of the same name, 
who is nowhere asserted to have assumed the regal power. The name is common 
enough. It was in revenge for a grievous insult offered to his family by one 
Agathocles, prefect of the provinces beyond the Euphrates, under Antiochus Theos, 
(b. c, 250,) that the Scythian Arsaces was roused to establish independent dominion 
in Parthia. The same party may have followed the example of assuming the title of 
king in some province of Bactria. That the coin does not belong to Agathocles of 
Syracuse I can now assert with confidence, having before me the most beautiful 
plates of the coins of that sovereign, (whose name is always written in the Doric 
genitive Agathoeleos^ or Agathocleios) in the ‘ Tresor de Nmnismatique,* now under 
publication at Paris. 


Mayxjb. 

Fig. 4. One of two copper coins of Ma 3 rus, (or, ?Nayus) in the Ventura 
collection. 

Obverse. — Head of an elephant, with proboscis elevated ; a bell hanging round 
the neck. 

Reverse. — The Caduceus of Mercury, on the sides of which the words, BA^SIAE- 
nS MATOT, and a monogram composedf of the letters M and I. 

This is an entirely new name, nor can it be read as a Greek word in its present 
shape, although the characters are perfectly distinct on the coin, and the style of 
engraving corresponds with the early and pure Greek types. There is no Pehlvi 
inscription. Could the third letter be read as a gamma, the name MAFOT might 
denote the union of the office of chief priest of the Magi with that of king, and the 
elephant’s head, found on the coins of Menander and of Demetrius, might enable us 
to appropriate the present medal to one or the other of these princes. 

Exjcratides. 

Figs. 5 to 10. Coins of Eucratides the Great. 

Fig. 5. A silver tetradrachma, badly executed. (Ventura.) 

Obverse. — Head of the king, helmeted. 

Reverse. — Two Bactrian horsemen, (or Castor and Pollux,) with wings on their 
shoulders, and lances; the two first letters of the legend corrupt, PV:SIAEn2 
MEFAAOT ETKPATAOT; monogram, M. 

Fig. 6. A beautiful didrachma, of the same prince. (Ventura.) 
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Obverse. — A neat head, without helmet ; hair bound with fillet. 

Reverse.—Two horsemen ; inscription, BA:SIA£Xl:g ETKPATIAOT. 

Fiff. 7. A very well preserved copper coin of the same prince, presented to me by 
Capt. Wade. 

Figs. 8, 9, and 10. — Three copner sjjuare coins of the same prince, upon the 
reverse of which is seen, for the first time, the introduction of a Pehlvi legend. 
Several of the same coins are depicted in Mr, ^Hasson's paper ; they all agree in 
having the inscription on three sides only of the square ; the plates will shew the 
variation to which the letters of the name are liable ; in Eoman characters they may 
be rendered malaJeao Jcdkdo eukratido. [Mhhhrajasa Eukratidasa.'] 

The history of Eucratides is too well known to require repetition here.® Bayer 
fixes his ascent to the Bactrian throne in the year 181 b. c. He was a contemporary 
of Mithridates I. of Parthia, who assisted him in repelling Demetrius, king of 
India, as he is termed, beyond the frontier, and finally driving him from his throne 
at the advanced age of seventy-eight years. On the division of the conquered empire, 
Mithridates had the provinces between the Hydaspes and Indus asigned to him ; and 
Eucratides, all the remainder, east and south, of his Indian possessions . — ‘ all India * 
is the term used, but it is uncertain to what limit southward this expression should 
apply. 

It has not yet been remarked by those who are curious in reconciling the names 
of Indian legend and Grecian history, that the names Eucratides and Yikramhditya 
bear a close resemblance both in sound and in signification : while the epoch and the 
scene of their martial exploits arc nearly identical. The Hindu accounts of Vikra- 
maditya are not to be found in the regular Paurfinic histories, but only in separate 
legends, such as the ‘ Vikrama- Chari tra’ and others, mentioned byWilford, (As. Res. 
ix. 1 1 7,) all teeming with confusion, contradictions, and absurdities in an unusual 
degree. The genealogical tables of the solar and lunar lines contain no such name, 
neither does it occur among the few notices of embassies to and from India to Syria 
and Rome, in the authors of tho west.® Eucratides' empire was so extended and 
matured that he assumed the title of iSacnAcuy ficyaXos : thus the peaceful coin, 
fig. 6, was doubtless struck before his expeditions ; those with the armed head, and 
the addition of * the Great,' after his return : and it is remarkable that the latter 
only have a Peblvi legend on the reverse, being intended for circulation perhaps in 
his more southern provinces, or imitating in this respect the coins of Menander, 
whose reign in India had been so glorious. If the date assigned by Bayer (146 b.c.) 
to Eucratides' death, be thought too far removed from the commencement of the 
Samvat era of Vikram&.ditya (56 b.c.) it may be argued that, as Eucratides is 
acknowledged to he the last but one of tho regular Bactrian kings, all the new names 
recently discovered, Agathocles, Mayus, Philoxenus, Antimachus, etc. — must find 
their places before him in the list, which may easily bring down his date even a 
century. 

The analogy between the Bactrian and the Indian heroes is, it must be confessed, 
of very slender texture, just enough to be hazarded as a mere speculation, which 
more skilful antiquarians may indulge their ingenuity in improving or condemning* 


^ [ The insertion of the second title in the Pehlvi legend seems to be erroneous.] 

® See ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.', vol. ii., 409, and Maurice’s ‘Modern Hin- 
dostan,' i., 98. 

® The embassy of ‘ Porus ’ to Augustus must have been immediately after 
Vikramfiditya. It is stated that his letters were written in the Greek character. The 
Scythians were then pressing the country. 
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KoDU8. 

Figs. 11, 12, 13. Three small silver coins, inserted in this plate, because their 
inscriptions are entirely Greek, though they have no other pretension to be counted 
with ^actrian coins. The appearance of the head-dress in the third is rather 
Arsacidan, but the names and titles are altogether novel and curious. I have selected 
the three most legible among several coins in my possession. The first two are of 
Mohan L^d’s, the third of Kar6.mat 'All’s, collection. The name of KflA02 
is altogether unknown. 

The heads on the obverse of all these coins seem to belong to different persons ; 
the standing warrior on the reverse is alike in all, and the inscription on the two first 

KUJaOT MAKAP PAH0POY. On the third coin, the titles differ, and 

are illegible, but the name KUJA. ... is the same. 

Menander. 

(pi. xiv.) 

Although Menander is well-known to have preceded Eucratides in date, I have 
preferred separating his coins from the genuine Bactrian group, and classifying them 
with those of Apollodotus, Antilakides, etc., as a distinct series, on account of the 
essential difference in their style of execution. Their native legends, also, seem to 
denote a different locality. Menander, before he came to the throne of Bactria 
proper, had, it is supposed, formed an independent dominion in the more southern 
provinces on the Indus. This may be the reason of the deviation from the Syrian 
type of coin, so remarkably preserved by the earlier sovereigns of Bactria. 

Figs. 1, 2, 3. One silver and two copper coins of Menander. 

Fig. 1. A silver hemidrachma, weighing 37 grains, (one from Karhmat *Ali ; a 
duplicate from Gerard,) differing from those depicted in Masson's plates, and from 
Swiney's coin described in the ‘Jour, As. Soc. Beng.’ vol. ii., p. 406. [p. 46.] 

Obverse. — Head facing the left : on the margin, BA::SIA£n:S SflTHPOS MENAN- 
APOT : a kind of sceptre, or crook, lying on the shoulder. 

Eeverse. — Minerva with Jupiter’s thunderbolt, facing the right ; Pehlvi legend, 
fnalakdo rakako minano^ and monoCTam (see ‘Jour. As. Soc. Bengal,' vol. iii. p. 164.) 
[Mkhkrajasa Tradatasa Menadrasa.J 

Fig. % has already been drawn and described by Masson, vol. ii. 

Fig. 3 differs from Masson’s fig, 1, in the figure of the Victory on the reverse. 
(Karkmat 'Ali.) 


Apollodotus. 

Figs. 4, 6. Two silver coins of Apollodotus, both in the Ventura cabinet ; of the 
first the number is considerable ; the latter is new, and of very beautiful execution. 

Fig, 4 has already been described from Swiney's coin in ‘Jour. As. Soc. Bong.' 
vol. ii., p. 406. The legend on the obverse is hero (mite distinct BA:SIA£n::S 
SHTHPOS KAl *IA0nAT0P05 AnOAAOAOTOT. The Pehlvi inscription on the 
reverse, however, has no addition for the words koX ^aAoiraropor, being simply 
[Mkhkrajasa Tradatasa Apaladktasa.] 

Fig. 5 has on the obverse, the Indian elephant, with a monogram, and the usual 
title ; and on the reverse, a Brkhmani bull, with the same Pehlvi legend. 

Fig. 6 is a copper coin in Swiney’s collection, the precise fellow to that described 
by Tod, in the ‘ Transactions of the Boyal Asiatic Society.’ 

Figs, 7 and 8 are two from among several square copper coins brought dowm by 
Mohan Lkl. They are nearly the same as the coin in Jliumes’ collection (^ Jour. As, 
Soc. Bengal,’ vol. li. pi. xi. [ii.] fig. 7,) which, I then supposed to be a Menander, 
but which I am now able to recognise by its Pehlvi legcnci. The examples on these 
coins, are decisive of the orthography of rakako = SHTHPOS. 

Antilakides. 

Figs. 9, 10, 11, are three selected quadrangular coins of Antilakides, from six in 
the Ventura collection. The name was first made known by Masson, who supposes, 
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from the beards (which are not however so clear on the specimens before us), that 
this prince and the next, ATISIOS, belong to a separate dynasty. He detects the 
conical emblem of the reverse on one coin of Eucratides, I have not, however, found 
any of the sort. One description will serve for all. 

Obverse. — Head of the sovereign, with the legend, BA^IAEAIS NIKH«frOPOT 
ANTIAAKIAOT. 

Reverse. — Two plumes waving over two conical caps, (or ? bee-hives). Mono- 
gram below, 7^ 2, and Pehlvi inscription, malahdo a^alado atilikado^ (or ? atika- 
likado [MSihhrajasa jayhdharasa Antihlikidasa.] 

Lvsius. 

Fig. 12. A copper quadrangular coin of Lysius, similar to two in Masson’s 
series of Ausius : the first letter is clearly an I in Greek, and this reading is con- 
firmed by the Pehlvi rf|. The monograms are the same as the last coin. 

Obverse.— H ead of the king, with the legend, BASIAEHS ANIKHTOT AT2IOT. 

Reverse. — An elephant, with a monogram X 2, and the Pehlvi inscription, 
malahdo lisato. [Mhhfirajasa Apadihatasa Lisikasa or fisa .^] 

(pi. xy.) 

I have designed in this plate, from the Ventura collection, several very interesting 
coins, of new names and features, for which no locality can as yet be assigned. As 
almost all of them bear Pehlvi inscriptions, they are evidently Bactrian ; but to 
admit them into the regular series of that dynasty, would greatly extend the 
catalogue of its princes. They rather bear out the fact of there having been several 
petty independent dynasties, like that at Nysa, for which Masson endeavours to set 
apart some of the coins to bo presently mentioned. 

Fig. 1. A fine silver coin of Philoxenus, in the Ventura collection. This name 
was borne by one of Alexander’s generals, to whom Cilicia, west of the Euphrates, 
was assignea, in the division of his conquests. The coin, therefore, cannot belong to 
him, though his title of ^ unconquered ’ would argue his power and warlike 
propensity. 

Obverse. — Head of the prince, in a helmet similar to that of Eucratides : legend, 
BA2IAEa2 ANIKHTOT 4»IAOEENOT. 

Reverse. — The prince on horseback ; monogram formed of two a’s : legend in 
Pehlvi, [Mkhkrajasa Apadihatasa Pilasinasa.] 

Fig. 2. A square copper coin of the same prince, nearly allied to those of the 
last plate. 

Obverse. — A female figure holding the cornucopia. Greek legend, and^mono- 
gram as before. 

Reverse. — The Brkhmani bull, with the same Pehlvi legend, and the letter ^ as 
a monogram. 

Antimachus. 

Fig. 3. A small silver coin of Antimachus, also a new prince. The character of 
the horseman connects it with the preceding ; the portrait of the prince is wanting, 
nor can I find any record of his name preserved. 

Obverse.— Victory or Fame : legend, BASIAEH:? NIKH^OPOT ANTIMAXOT. 

Reverse. — Horseman, and Pehlvi inscription. [ Mkhkrajasa Jaykdharksa 
Antimkkhasa.] 

Fig. 4. A copper coin recognised to belong to Antimachus, firom the Pehlvi 
name. (Ventura.) 

Nonus. 

Fig. 6. A silver coin of Nonus, in the same stylo as the last, and without 
portrait. (Ventura.) 

Obverse.— Horseman, with couched lance ; scarf round the neck, part of the 
legend visible, BA:gIA£a:S .... NXINOT. [ONXINOT.] 

Reverse.— Soldier holding a spear ; name in Pehlvi, [Spalharasa.] 
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Fig 10. A square copper coin of the same prince, in which his title of fieyaKov 
is apparent. The style of the copper coinage, compared with the silver, in all the 
above, connects them with the Menander and Apollodotus group, [This is also a 
coin of Vononesand Spalhares. Obv. BA2IAEn2 BASIAEIIN MErAAOT ONUNOT. 
Rev. . , . Dhamikasa Spalhfiirasa,] 

UNCERTAIN NAMES. 

Fig, 6. The same as Masson’s No. 44. The name is not visible in the Greek, 
and if restored from the Pehlvi, which is quite distinct, it is unintelligible, IJlitizou : 
the titles arc of a paramount sovereign : the Greek letters corrupted. 

Obverse. —The king holding a sceptre, BA2IAEIU5 BA5IAEUJN MErAAOT. 
[pnAAipnoT.] 

Reverse.— Jupiter seated in his chair. [Mhhkrajasa Mahatakasa Spalirisasa.] 

Figs. 7, 8. The grandiloquent titles in these are the same as the last, and both, 
perhaps, on that account, should be classed with the Azos series, in the next two 
plates, which has invariably the title ‘ great king of kings.’ ^ 

Fig. 9. This square copper coin has the precise style of Nonus and the Azilisos 
device. 

Obverse. — A horseman with couched lance : letters visible of the legend, 
BA2lAEfl5 NIKATOPOT AAEA^OPOT ? [SGAATPIOS AIKAIOT ‘AAEA4*0T TOT 
BASIAEM,] 

Reverse. — A seated figure, probably Hercules. Pehlvi legend, though sharply 
cut, not unintelligible. [Spalh&ra putrhsa Dhamiasa Spalaganamasa.] 

Fig. 11. The title, ‘King of kings’ is also visible on this coin, with the emblem 
of an elephant on the obverse. The king, seated on a couch, is placed on the 
reverse. No native legend is traceable. [Major Cunningham has a coin of this type 
with the legend, BA5IAEfl2 BASIAEHN MEPAAOT MATOT. Reverse : Iiajadir(\j 
Mahatasa Mdyaaa,] 

Figs. 12, 13, 14, belong to a series of coins sui generis : the two first are of the 
Ventura collection, the third from Masson’s plates. The head fills the obverse, 
while the title, in corrupt Greek, surrounds a well executed horse on the reverse. It 
is probable that all the ‘horse’ coins belong to one locality: Bactria was famous for its 
fine breed of this noble animal ; but he is generally represented mounted by a warrior. 
This coin, and No. 8, are the only ones on which he appears naked. The extended 
arm of the prince on the obverse is a point of agreement with the common coin, 
fig. 26 of pi. xvii. 


Azos. 

(pi. xvi., xvii.) 

We now come to a series of coins exceedingly numerous, and of various device, 
bearing the name of a prince altogether unknown to history. It was from a coin 
presented by Mohan L&l, ( Gerard’s compagnon-de-voyage^) to Dr. Grant, that I first 
recognised the name of this sovereign, many of whose coins had passed through my 
hands before in Burnes* collection, and in Masson’s plates, without presenting a 
legend sufficiently distinct to be decyphered. Gen. Ventura’s collection also possessed 
many very distinct coins of Azos, and his name, either in Greek or in Pehlvi, was 
then traced through a series of coins that had been given to other monarchs. 

The title of Azos is always BASIAEflS BASIAEflN METAAOT AZOT : in Pehlvi, 
mcdahdff Jcakkdo maldko ajo, or ayo, [ M&.h§Lrajaaa Rajarajasa or Rajadhirajasa 
Mahatasa Ayasa.] The name is generally set upright under the device both in 
Greek and Pehlvi; but an occasional exception occurs, as in fig. 12, where it runs 


1 [No. 7. is proved, by a more perfect coin in Major Cunningham’s unpublished 
plate X. fig. 14, to belong to Mayus. The same authority confirms the attrioution of 
No. 8 to Azos, pi. xii. 12.] 
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continuously with the rest of the marginal legend. None of the coins of Azos hear 
his head, nor in general hare they his effigy, unless the seated figure in figs. 12 and 
13 represent him, as is probably the case, seated on a cushioned throne, with a sceptre 
on his lap. The mode of sitting, it should be remarked, is entirely oriental, and the 
animals depicted are such as belong peculiarly to the East — the elephant, the 
Brhhmani bull, the lion, and the Bactrian camel. The cyphers or symbols on the 
reverse of these coins seem evidently compounded of Pehlvi letters, on the same 
principle as those of the more genuine Greek coins, from Greek letters ; they may 
probably denote dates, but it will require much labour to establish this point, and the 
same symbol appearing on coins of very diflferent devices, as on figs. 2 and 11, rather 
militates against the supposition. 

It is a peculiarity of the coinage of this period, that the pieces were of a very 
debased metal, washed over with silver somewhat in the manner of the coins of the 
Roman emperor, Gallicnus, and his successors, and denominated ‘billion' by numis- 
matologists. Is it possible that the scarcity of silver to which the origin of this 
species of coin has been attributed in the West, had extended even to India? if so, it 
will fix the date to the latter half of the third century. At any rate, it is fair to 
suppose that the system was copied from the Roman coins, to which many other 
circumstances of imitation may be traced ; among these, the soldier trampling on his 
vanquished foe in fig. 14 ; and the radiated heat of fig. 26, the coin without a name, 
which is connected with the rest of the series by the equestrian reverse, seems an 
imitation of the radiated crown of the Roman emperors of the same period. 

Plate xvi. figs. 1, 2, 3. Three coins of Azos, having, on the obverse, a Brhhmani 
bull, and on the reverse, a panther or lion. The monograms on all three differ : 
legends in Greek and Pehlvi as above described. 

Figs. 4, 5. On these the bull is placed with the Pehlvi on the reverse, while a 
well-formed elephant occupies the place of honour on the obverse. 

Figs. 6, 7, 8. In these the place of the elephant is taken by a Bactrian camel 
of two humps. No name is visible on any, but tne Pehlvi word is plain on No. 8, 
and their general appearance allows us to class them with the foregoing coins of 
Azos. 

Fig. 9. Here a horseman, with couched spear, in a square or frame, occupies the 
obverse, and the bull again the reverse : the word Azou is distinct on both sides. The 
device and attitude of the horseman will be seen to link this series with the coins of 
Nonos, Azilios, and others, that are as yet nameless. 

Figs. 10, 11. A figure seated on a chair, holding a cornucopia, marks the obverse 
of this varictv; while on the reverse, we perceive a Hercules or Mercury. It was 
from fig. 11, (a coin presented by Mohan L61 to Dr, Grant,) that I first discovered 
the name AZOT, afterwards traceable on so many others. 

Figs. 12, 13. The obverse of this variety affords important information in the 
attituae of the seated prince. It plainly proves him to be oriental. 

The scarf on the erect figure of the reverse is also peculiar. This coin accords 
with one depicted in the Manikyhla plate, vol. iii, pi. xxvi. [viii.] fig. 2. 

Plate xvii., fig. 14 is one of six coins in the Ventura cabinet of the same type. 
The soldier tramming on a prostrate foe betokens some victory. The female figure 
on the reverse, enveloped in flowers, seemed to point to some mythological metamor- 
phosis. The name and titles are distinct. 

Figs. 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, are all closely allied, while they serve to explain 
fig^.ll, 12, and 16, in the plate of Bumes' coins, Jour. As. Soc.Beng.,' ii., p. 314,) 
and figs. 30, 31, 32, 33, 46, of Masson’s fourth series, (vol. iii. pi. x.) They are for 
the most part of copper, plated, or billion, and, in consequence, well preserved ; the 
single Pehlvi letters 9, T,, and 'p may be observed as monograms, besides the 
usual compounds. On 21 and 22 are the first indications of a fire-altar. 

Fig. 22. This copper coin is the last on which the name ‘ Azos ’ occurs, and 
although ^uite distinct in the Pehlvi, it is corrupt and illegible in the Greek. The 
device IS similar to the preceding, with the exception of a curious circular monogram, 
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which will be found also on the coins of Kadaphes hereafter. Masson’s fig. 47, is 
the same coin. 

Fig. 23, A very deeply-cut coin, commences a new series, in which the form of 
the Greek letters is materially changed. The legend is now BACIAffVO BAOIASUJN, 
CIUTHP MEFAC, without the insertion of any name ; ^ and the monogram is the one 
fremiently described as the ‘key’ symbol, or the trident with a ring below it. 

In Pehlvi, the first portion corresponds with the Greek ; the conclusion is, 
unfortunately, not visible. The letter appears on the field of the reverse, which 
bears the portrait of a priest, extending his hand over a small fire-altar. 

Figs. 24 and 26 may be safely called varieties of the above, still retaining the 
Pehlvi on the reverse. A counterpart of fig. 24 will be found in fig. 15 of Burnes’ 
collection. 

Fig. 26. This is by far the most common coin discovered in the Panjfib and 
Afgh&nist&n. Bags -full have been sent down in excellent preservation, and yet 
nothing can be elicited from them. The present specimen is engraved from a coin 
in Col. Stacy’s cabinet, found in Mhlwfi; out the same coin has been engraved in 
the ‘Asiatic Bcsearches,* vol xvii. ; in Burnes’ collection, fig. 13; also, 10 of pi, 
xiv., in the same volume : and in Masson’s series, 26, 27, 28. It was the first coin 
found in India on which Greek characters were discovered or noticed. The ‘ trident ’ 
monogram connects it with the foregoing series ; but it is impossible to say to whom 
they both belong. I have placed them next to Azos, from the similarity of the 
horseman. They are all copper coins, of high relief, and generally in good pre- 
servation. 

Azilisus. 

Figs. 27, 28. Were it not that the name of these two coins is distinctly AZIAI20T 
in the Greek, and [AyilishasaJ in the Pehlvi, they might have been classed in the 
preceding group, especially with fig. 9. The bull of fig. 28 is surmounted by two 
monograms, like those of the Lysius coins. It is so far singular, that while the name 
of the prince Azilisus seems compounded of the two names Azos and Lysius^ the 
obverse and reverse of his coins should be counterparts of theirs. The name itself 
is quite new, and we can only venture to assign his position in proximity to his 
prototype, Azos. 

Heuioexjs. 

(pi. xviii.) 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4. One silver and three copper coins of Hermmus, selected from a 
considerable number, in order to develop the whole circle of marginal inscription, 
seldom complete on a single specimen. The description of one will serve for all, 
since, contrary to usage, the impression on the silver and copper is precisely alike. 

Fig. 1. A silver coin in the Gerard collection. 

Obvebse. — The king’s head with simple diadem; legend, in corrupted Greek, 
BA2IAEn2 SnTHPDS EFMAiav. 

Reverse. — Jupiter seated ; his right hand extended. Pehlvi legend, malakdo 
rakako Ermayo. L^fihfirajasa Tradatasa Hermayasa.] 

Masson supposes Hermaeus I. to have reigned at Nysa {hod. Jalfilfibfid,) because 
one of the topes opened in that neighbourhood contained several of his coins ; they 
have, however, been found in equal abundance in the Panjfib, and it will be safer in 
the present paucity of our knowledge to adhere to the general term ‘Bactrian,* 
vdthout attempting to subdivide the Greek dominion into the Separate states of which 
it probably consisted throughout the whole period of their rule. 

Unadpherrtjs. 

Figs. 6, 6, 7, 8. Four coins of the prince made known to us by Masson under the 
name of ‘ Unadpherrus.* Th^ are numerous, of rude fabric, and more clear on the 
Pehlvi than the Greek side. The device on all is the same, namely : 

^ Masson attributed this scries to a prince whom he named ‘ Sotcreagas,’ 
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Obvekse. — A bearded head with diadem: inscription, as made out from the 
combined specimens, BAOIAEXIC CUJTHPO:^ VNAaT^rroV : in some, ^the titles 
are in the nominative case. 

Reverse. — A winged figure of Victory, holding out a chaplet or bow : Pehlvi 
inscription, [M&Rfirajasa Godopharasa (here Godaphanisa ?) Tradatasa.] which may be 
rendered, in roman characters, malakdo fareto nanado ; or the last word may be for 
<r<uT 7 fpos. If (p be and on A, wo might convert the word, letter for letter, into p^o ; 
making an r. The first half of the name (VNAp or VNAA) seems to be omitted 
in the Pehlvi, unless nanado be intended for it ; but then the title ‘ Saviour " will 
be wanting. 

The only recorded name that at all approaches to this barbarous appellation is 
Phraotes or Phrahates, whom Philostratus asserts to have reigned at Taxiles, south 
of the Indus, about the commencement of the Christian era. lie was visited by 
Apollonius Tyaneeus in hie travels, who conversed with him in the Greek language. 
The execution of the coins before us does not well agree with the magnificence and 
elegance of Phraotes’ court, as described by Philostratus : ‘ the residence of dignified 
virtue and sublime philosophy ; ’ ^ but much allowance may be made for exaggeration. 
The Bactrian sway was already broken, and the country in a disturbed state. 
* Whether Parthian or Indian, Phraotes was tributary to the Southern Scythians, 
whom he gladly subsidized to defend him against the more savage Huns, who finally 
drove before them the Scythians, who had seized upon the Bactrian kingdom.** 
Apollonius describes a magnificent temple of the Sun at Taxiles, The fact, frequently 
mentioned in history, of the native princes of India conversing and writing in 
Greek, is satisfactorily confirmed by the discovery of the present coins bearing Greek 
legends with names evidently native. 

Figs. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. This very numerous group of copper coins is attributed 
by Masson to Ermaeus the Second, the first three letters oi whose name certainly 
appear on some few specimens (as fig. 10) ; but his name is not to be found on the 
reverse in the Pehlvi, which is totally distinct from the preceding coins, and yet it 
is the same on all the specimens I have compared ; although great variety exists in 
the Greek legends, as if they had been copied at random from other coins. The 
device of all is the same. 

Obverse. — A head with curly hair, no beard ; in general, miserably engraved. 

For marginal inscription, fig 9 has .... AEn2 2THPD2 . . . 2TAD. 

Fig. 10, BA2IAE , . EFM . , . 

Fig. 11 : ... NO KAA^ICHC : and fig. 12, BA2IAEn2 EOT. 

Reverse. — A spirited figure of Hercules, standing with his club, and lion-skin 
cloak. Pehlvi inscription, as well as it can be made out from a careful examination 
of a great many specimens. [Dhamaphidasa KujulaKasasa Knshanyatugasa.] 

This text differs so entirely from all we have hitherto seen, that I cannot attempt 
to decypher it, nor even to distinguish the titles from tho name. I have merely 
placed \j at the head, from a faint trace of the initial word malakdo^ between the 
letters of which, other characters appear to be introduced. The decided trace of 
Kadphises’ name on several coins of the type, inclines mo to place it at the lowest 
station in tho present series, as a link with the series, already fully described, of that 
Indo-Scythic sovereign ; and it will be remarked that the letter or symbol is 
visible on the bull and rfija coins of this prince also ; indeed their whole Pehlvi 
inscription much resembles, if it does not coincide entirely, with the present 
examples. 

Kadaphes. 

Figs 14, 15, 16, If anything wore wanting, however, to connect the two lines, 


^ Maurice’s ^Modern Hindostany i,, 152. 


* Ihidy i., 142. 


la 
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these coins would supply the gap. One of them was presented by Lieut. Bumes to 
the Society, and was mistaken for the horseman coin previously described. The name 
was more fuUy made out from six coins of Ventura’s and three of Karkmat ’All’s 
collections. The monogram agrees with one of the Azos series, fig. 22, as before 
remarked. 

Obvekse. — A neatly engraved head with diadem and legend . . . . , KAAA4^E^ 
XOPANOY. 

Reverse. — Jupiter seated, left hand extended; the ‘wheel* monogram, and legend 
in nearly the same characters as that of the preceding coins. [Khushanasa Yhn&sa 
KuyOa Kaphasasa sachha dhani phidasa,] 

This coin will form an appropriate conclusion to my present notice, which, I 
believe, has embraced all the specimens properly attributable to the Bactrian group. 
The fire-altar on the next or Indo-Scythic coinage, forms a convenient mark of 
distinction, as well as the disuse of the Pchlvi character, which extends no further 
than to the first coinage of the series, namely, that of Kadphises, with the ‘bull’ 
reverse ; and is quite illegible there, while the Greek is comparatively distinct. This 
group has, however, been sufficiently described in my former papers. 


(Before closing my present notice, I must use my privilege of amending the 
theory I advanced upon one of the coins from the Manikyfila tope (vol. iii., pi. xxv., 
[vii.] fig. 6, p. 441), a Sassanian coin bearing the distinct Sanskrit name of Sri Vdsu 
Dwa. This being the patronymic of Krishna, I supposed the figure to represent 
that god, as the Indian substitute for Mithra or HAIOX, The face, however, was 
that of an aged human being, and I think it may be more rationally accounted for as 
such, on the following grounds. 

Ferishta asserts that B^deo had assumed the throne of Kanauj in the year 330, 
A.D. ; that Bahrkm, the Persian king, was at his court in disguise, and was recog- 
nised by the nobleman who had taken tribute to Persia from the Indian king. 
B&sdeo reigned eighty years, and one of his daughters was married to Bahr&m. Now, 
under these circumstances, it is natural to suppose that the Sassanian monarch, out of 
compliment, may have affixed his father-in-law's portrait and name on some of his 
own coins ; and the strongest evidence is thus afforded both of the historical fact, and 
of the date of this individual coin of the Manikyfila set.) 
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X.— ON THE CONNECTION OE VARIOUS ANCIENT 
HINDU COINS WITH THE GRECIAN OR INDO- 
SCYTHIC SERIES. 

In the last article, I promised to bring forward demon- 
strations of the direct descent of the Hindu coins of 
Kanauj from what have been denominated the Indo- 
Scythic series. In attempting to redeem my pledge, I 
am aware that I run counter to the opinions of those 
who maintain that Hindus practised the art of coinage, 
and had a distinct currency of their own, before the 
Greeks entered India ; * and especially of my friend Col. 
Stacy. To him my opposition might appear the more 
xmgracious, since the weapons I am about to use are 
chiefly those he has himself so generously placed in my 
hands ; but that I well know he is himself only anxious 
to develop the fruth, and will support a cherished theory 
no longer than it can be maintained, with plausibility at 
least, if not with proof. 

I am not, however, about to contend that the 
Hindus had no indigenous currency of the precious 
metals. On the contrary, I think evidence will be found 
in the collection about to be described, that they circu- 
lated small pieces of a given weight ; that stamps were 


' [See ante, p. 53.] 
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given to these, varying imder different circumstances ; 
and that many of these earliest tokens exhibit several 
stamps consecutively impressed on the same piece, imtil 
at last the superposed impressions (not those of a die, but 
rather of a punch) came to resemble the devices seen on 
the Indo-Scythic coins, in company with which they 
have been found buried in various places, particularly in 
Capt. Cautley’s Herculaneum, at Behat near Saharanpur. 

That from this period, in round terms, may be 
assumed the adoption of a die-device, or of coined money 
properly so-called, by the Hindus, is all I would venture 
at present to uphold ; and in doing so, I wiU not again 
appeal to the assertions of Pausanias, quoted in Eobert- 
son’s ‘ Disquisition,’ that the Hindus had no coined money 
of their own ; nor to the silence of the Mahabharata and 
other ancient works on the subject ; but solely to the 
close family resemblance of four distinct classes of Hindu 
coins to what may be called their Bactrian prototypes, 
namely, those of Kanauj ; the later class of the Behat, 
or the Buddhist, group ; the coins of Saurashtra, foimd at 
Ujjain, in Gujarat and Cachha ; and those which Col. 
Stacy has denominated Eajput coins, having the device 
of a horseman on one side, and a bull on the other. 

Before proceeding to comment upon the first of these 
classes, my tribute of obligation and praise is due to 
Col, Stacy, for the persevering labour and true anti- 
quarian zeal, which have alone enabled him to gather 
together such a rich collection of this peculiar and rare 
type, and for the disinterested readiness with which he 
has placed them at my disposal, to select from and 
publish at once, thus depriving him, as it were, of the 
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first finits of his enterprise and toil. It is true that, so 
far at least as regards the merit of discovery, his title 
will rather he confirmed than injured by early publicity; 
but the employment of another hand to illustrate his 
materials may do injustice to his own careful classifi- 
cation, and modify the opinions and deductions regarding 
the origin, connection, and antiquity of various groups, 
which he may have derived firom a larger and more 
intimate study of the subject, and from the actual in- 
spection and handling of thousands of coins, that have 
been withheld from insertion in his select cabinet.* 

The home collector who, like myself, but receives 
contributions from others, may learn, from the superior 
fulness and novelty of many of the following plates, to 
appreciate the advantage of personal exertion over second- 
hand acquirement. In further proof of this, I could 
produce some of the letters now lying before me, received 
from Col. Stacy on his several coin excursions. Here he 
would be seen putting up with every inconvenience, 
enduring the burning heats of May, or the cold of 
December, under trees or in common sarais in Central 
India ; digging in deserted ruins, or poring over the old 
stores of village money-changers, after having (the 
principal difficulty and art) won their confidence, some- 
times their interest, in the object of his pursuit ; sparing 
neither money nor time to gain his end, and after a hard 
search and fatigue, sitting down, while his impressions 
were still warm and vivid, to communicate the results of 
his day’s campaign. 

* [ Col. Stacy's collection, which I have had full owjortunity of examining^ con- 
tains no less than 373 of these punch-marked coins. — E.T.] 
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Col. Stacy felt himself for a moment disheartened on 
beholding the treasures of Gen. Ventura and his followers: 
but although the character of the Bactrian relics neces- 
sarily eclipses all that can be expected from a Hindu 
source, while their prolific abundance astonishes the 
gleaner of Hindu relics, a moment’s reflection should 
restore a full or even increased degree of satisfaction. 
Hindu history is even more in need of elucidation from 
coins than Bactrian. The two countries are in fact found 
to be interwoven in their history in a most curious 
manner, and must be studied together. The alphabetic 
characters, the symbols, and most especially the ‘ link’ 
coins, (emphatically named so by Col. Stacy,) are fraught 
with information on this head, which can only bo 
extracted by multiplying the specimens, and thus com- 
pleting the chain of evidence. It will be seen shortly, 
that several of the dynasties to which the coins belong 
have been identified through the names and legends they 
bear, and many new princes, hitherto unheard of, have 
been brought to light. Let not therefore Col. Stacy 
desert his line for one more engaging, but persevere in 
it as long as anything remains to be explored. 

I cannot resist in this place pointing out the line of 
search recommended by Col. Tod, (to whom is justly 
ascribed the paternity of this branch of numismatic 
study) in a note on the late Panjab discoveries published 
by him in the ‘ Asiatic Journal ’ for May : 

“ Let not the antiquary,” he writes, “forget the old cities on tho 
east and west of the Jamna, in the desert, and in the Panjab, of which I 
have given lists, where his toil will be richly rewarded. I possess bags- 
full of these Indogctic gentry I would suggest the 
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estabUshment of branch -committees of the Asiatic Society at several of 
the large stations, which would have a happy moral result in calling 
forth the latent talent of many a young officer in every branch of know- 
ledge within the scope of the Society. Agra, Mathura, Delhi, Ajmfr, 
Jaipur, Nemuch, Mhow, Sagar, etc. are amongst the most eligible 
positions for this object. ... A topographical map, with explana- 
tions of ancient Delhi, is yet a desideratum, and of the first interest : 
this I had nearly accomplished during the four months I resided 
amidst the tombs of that city.’^ ^ 

In thanking Col. Tod for his encouragement and 
advice, I must be allowed to differ altogether as to the 
means to be employed. Committees are cumbrous, 
spiritless, and inactive engines, for such an end ; when 
anything does appear to be effected by them, it is gene- 
rally the work of one member, whose energy is only 
diluted and enfeebled by the association. Give me rather 
the unity of design and quickness of execution of (T will 
not say an agent, as CoL Tod suggests, but of) an inde- 
pendent pursuer of the object for its own sake,* or for his 
own amusement and instruction. It is by such as these 
that all the good has hitherto been done ; the extension 
of patronage followed, rather than preceded or prompted, 
the great discoveries of last year in Kabul. 

The plates I have prepared to illustrate my subject 
have not been numbered in the most convenient order 
for the purpose; but as it is a matter of indifference 


^ [Such a plan is to be found in the ‘Journal of the ArchaBological Society of 
Dihli,* for January, 1853.] 

2 These I may say arc already provided at more places than Col. Tod points out: 
Col. Stacy, at Chitor, Udayaphr, and now at Dihli; Lieut. Conolly, at Jaipdr; 
Capt. Wade, at Ludihiia; Capt. Cautley, at Sahhranpdr; Lieut. Cunningham, at 
Benhres; Col. Smith, at Patna; Mr. Tregear, at Jaunpdr; and Dr, Swiney (now in 
Calcutta), for many years a collector in Upper India. And for the exterior line, 
Lieut. Bumes, at the mouth of the Indus; Messrs. Ventura, Court, Masson, Kar&mat 
*Ali, and Mohan Lhl, in the Panjhb ; besides whom I must not omit Messrs. H. C. 
Hamilton, Spiers, Edgeworth, Gubbins, Capt. Jenkins, and other friends who have 
occasionally sent rao coins dug up in their districts. 
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which line we commence upon, it will be fair to give our 
first attention to plate xix., containing the so-long post- 
poned continuation of the Coins and Eelics dug up by 
Capt. Cautley at Behat, and noticed in the proceedings 
of the Asiatic Society on the 14th January, 1835. 

The exhumation of this subterranean town has not, 
perhaps, been followed up with so much vigour as it 
would have been, had not its discoverer’s attention been 
diverted to other antiquities of more overwhelming 
interest — the fossil inhabitants of a former world — before 
which the modem reliques of a couple of thousand years 
shrink into comparative insignificance. Perhaps, indeed, 
the notion of a city at the spot indicated by these 
remains should be modified. Prof. \A’ilson writes me, 
that he cannot suggest any ancient city of note so 
situated ; yet if it existed so late as the third or fourth 
century of our era, it ought surely to be known. It may 
probably have been the site of a Buddhist monastery, 
which became deserted during the persecutions of this 
sect, and was then gradually destroyed and buried by the 
shifting sands of the hill torrents. Some of the relics 
now to be noticed forcibly bear out this supposition. 

BEHAT GROirr. 

(plate xix,) 

The upper half of this plate contains a continuation of 
the Belies dug up at Behat by Capt. Cautley. 

Fig. 1 is the object of principal interest, because it stamps the 
locality as decidedly Buddhist, and leaves us to infer that the coins are 
the same, although their devices have nothing that can be positively 
asserted to be discriminative of this sect. The figure represents two 
fragments of a circular ring of baked clay. In the inner circumference 
are carved or stamped a succession of small figures of Buddha seated, 
apparently twelve in number ; and, on the upper surface, a circular 
train of lizards, It is diflcult to imagine the purpose to which it 
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could have been applied. In some respects it may be compared to the 
semi-circular sculpture near the ^<?-tree at Anuradhapiira in Ceylon, 
depicted in the third volume of the Royal Asiatic Society’s ^ Transac- 
tions ; ’ but, in that, the ring of animals consists of elephants, horses, 
tigers, and bulls, alternately ' j four animals, which have a place in 
the Bauddha mythology; whereas I am not aware that the Hzard is 
regarded in any degree of reverence by the Buddhists. 

Fig. 3. An old ring of copper. This, like the more ornamental 
ring of plate iv., may in some respects be looked upon as a Bauddha 
relic ; for in its metal it accords well with an extract from the ‘ Dulva ’ 
in M. Csoma Kordsi’s Analysis of the Tibetan Scriptures, containing 
Sakya’s injunctions that his priests should only wear seal-rings of 
the baser metals. ‘‘Priests are prohibited from wearing rings, and 
from having seal-rings of gold, silver, or precious stones ; but they may 
have seals made of copper, brass, bell-metal, ivory, or horn. A man of 
the religious order must have on his seal or stamp a circle with two 
deer on opposite sides ; and below, the name of the founder of the 
Vihara. A layman may have a full length figure, or a head, cut on 
his signet.” (Leaf 11, 12, vol, x. of the ‘Dulva*’) Asiatic Hesearches, 
xix., 86. 

The circular devices of some of these coins (23 of 
this plate, 31 and 32 of pi. xx.) may, perhaps, also 
be explained by the rule of this teacher — cited in the 
same extract — that the priests should use no other 
impress than that of the circle ; and it is remarkable, 
that the deer is the very animal found on the most 
prominent silver coins of the group, such as fig. 16 
of the present plate, and 48 of pi. xx. (see also p. 82). 

Fig. 4. A small image of baked clay, which seems more like a 
plaything for children than an object of worship. 

Figs. 5 to 10 are varieties of the peculiar coins of the Behat series 
already noticed in pi. iv. 

The characters in many are tolerably distinct, and 
are clearly allied to, if not identical with, those of 


1 “At the fhot of the steps to this second building, and let into the ground, is a 
very remarkable slab of hard blue granite : it is semi-circular, and sculptured in 
rings or bands of different widths. Some of the patterns are scrolls, equal m beauty 
to any thing Grecian; one consists of the Hansa or Br&hmana duck, bearing the 
root of the Lotus in its bill ; and the most curious has figures of the elephant, the 
horse, the lion, and the cow, which are repeated in the same order and sculptured 
with g^eat spirit and accuracy of outline.” — Trans, of Roy. As. Soc.j iii., 467. 
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fig. 22, a true descendant of the Kanerkos series, as 
is shown in my Indo-Scythic pi. ixi., figs. 16, 17. 
The emblems, also, on many, a bull and an elephant, 
may be imitations of the Azos coin. In fig. 7, the 
symbol is exactly a Chaitya, or Bauddha monument, 
as I had from the first supposed. 

The ‘ tree ’ is also satisfactorily made out in fig. 1 5, 
and in many of the coins in the following plate. In 
fig. 23, it is seen at the side of a walking figure; 
and above it, in a very perfect coin of the same type 
since sent to me by Lieut. Conolly, the sun shines, 
as it were, on the saint and his holy tree. 

The three most conspicuous letters on all of these 
5oins are X 0 JL y and it does not seem any great 
stretch of imagination to see in them a part of the 
word Ayodhya, the seat of one of the earliest Hindu 
dynasties, and which was, at the commencement of 
Buddhism, almost as much the resort of its foimder 
Sakya, as Eajgriha, the capital of Magadha. Still, 
from the association of these coins with those of the 
Indo-Scythic djoiasty, it would be hazardous to attri- 
bute to them any greater antiquity than the early 
part of the Christian era. 

The metal of these coins is a mixture of tin and cop- 
per, which retains its figure well, and is white when cut. 

Figs. 11, 12, will bo recognized as Indo-Scythic coins : being found 
along with the rest, they serve to settle the point of antiquity. 

On fig. 13 are the letters pardjasa. [Subsequently cor- 

rected to ‘ Maharajasa.’] 

On fig. 16, is a further supply, resembling more the JAt alphabet, 
HyiiX’A a mapasdte. The same combination occurs in fig, 45, 
otherwise so different a coin : on the reverse, the letters under the symbol 
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very muchi resemble the Pehlvi malahdo [Mabarajasa]. This 

silver coin is of M. Ventura’s collection. [Prinsep’s revised reading 
of this legend was * Amapatasatasa maharaja Kunarasa.’ — June, 1837.] 

[ These coins are probably the most important — in their 
strictly local bearing — of the entire range of the Numisma- 
tology of India, that her soil has preserved to reveal — ^unwit- 
tingly — to modern intelligence, the story of its ancient possessors. 
Our means of testing the precise combinations involved may 
indeed be defective; but these silver pieces stand forth pro- 
minently, as offering intelligible specimens of a very com- 
prehensive class of cognate money of inferior execution ; and 
further, as linked, by identity of symbols, with a still more 
extended chain of the early and less developed mintages of 
proximate lands. They associate on their surfaces two dis- 
similar alphabets, and, as the ordinary sites of their discovery 
are confined 'v\dthin something like definite limits, they assist, 
under the latter aspect, in narrowing the debatable point 
of contact of the two forms of writing. That we are not 
yet able to fill up the various gaps in this wide circle of 
connections, — that wo cannot discover the names they disclose, 
amid the defective materials of the written history of the 
country ; or, at the moment, fix an epoch or extemporize an 
empire for their issuer, — may perhaps savour more of cautious 
reserve than of deficiency of open data, or poverty of imagi- 
nation in their application. 

With aU these drawbacks, however, the coins themselves 
well fulfil their secondary mission, and contribute direct infor- 
mation by a record of titles, designations, family relationships, 
and a parallel combination of phonetic signs representing 
antagonistic systems. Categorically, they exhibit the style and 
titles of ^Raja^ and ^Mahdrdja,^ the names of Kunanda and 
Amogha — ^who are shown to be brothers — and their opposing 
surfaces display nearly counterpart legends, expressive of these 
details, the one couched in the Arian or Bactro-Pdli letters 
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of Semitic derivation; and the other s 3 rmbolized in the local 
alphabet of India Proper of a type but little removed from 
the earliest L4t, or monumental character, that furnished the 
exemplar upon which have been based the various styles of 
writing of so many Eastern nations. 

In regard to the places wherein these coins are chiefly 
found, I should, without hesitation, indicate the country in 
and around Behat as the most prolific in the reproduction of 
the special class of money, whether of silver or copper : the 
latter necessarily offer the best evidence in regard to the ques- 
tion of their own locality, as being more common on the one 
part, and therefore calculated to indicate a more decisive 
average ; and, on the other, loss liable than the more valuable 
silver money to be removed from the site of their primary 
circulation. Under this view, but without accepting Behat 
either as the centre or positive capital of the kingdom for 
whose currency they were designed to provide, its boundaries 
might be conjectured as extending down the Doab of the 
Ganges and Jamna below Hastindpura, and westwards beyond 
the latter river to some extent along the foot of the Himdlayas 
into the Panjdb.^ 

I now proceed to insert the legends. 

Obverse : (Indian Pdli.) 

TTir. 

Maharajasa rdjmh Kunandasa Amogha bhratasa. 

Reverse : (Arian.) 

> y^xv-/ 

Maharajasa raja K . . nddsa Amogha bhratisa. 

‘Of thp great king, the king Kunanda, the brother of 
Amogha. ” 

^ [ Major Cunningliam speaks of them as coins, both of silver and copper, 
found chiefly between the Indus and the Jamna," BhUaa Topet^ p. 364. Mr, Bayle^s 
experience as a coin collector, like my own, would take their true site more to the 
eastward.] 

* [See also Wilson, * Ariana Antique,' pL xv., 23, p. 415 ; Cunningham, ‘ Bhilsa 
Topes,' 366.] 
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The legends, thus transcribed, are derived from three very 
perfect silver coins in the British Museum, aided by further 
specimens in my own possession, all of which were originally 
obtained from localities within the geographical limits above 
defined. The functions assigned to the several letters demand 
exact illustration, as not only is the coin engraved in pL xix. 
defective in its epigraphs, but it is upon the test of the modi- 
fications of the style of writing alone, that any approximate 
estimate of date can be attempted. 

In regard to the obverse legend, I may commence by re- 
marking that the two examples of the and the 1' which 
follow the first of these, assimilate to the type of their coun- 
terpart letters in the Junagarh Rock-inscription of Western 
India [XlP]- The outline of the T varies in different speci- 
mens of the coinage ; in some examples, the eharacter is formed 
by the single perpendicular down-stroke of early days, which 
retains its identity in most of the Gupta monumental inscrip- 
tions of Hindustan Proper,' while on other pieces it is fashioned 
after the Western model, with the foot curve to the left [ J ] 
The ^’s are also subject to modifications of shape, at times 
appearing as the formal square-backed character of the Western 
Caves [ E], and at others exhibiting the similitude of a Greek 
5*. The body of the ^ has occasionally the rounded form of 
the Western type [ JJ ] so immediately derived from the L4t 
original ; while, in other instances, this sibilant is given with 
the square formation of more r^ent writings, though in no case 
can its period be much reduced on this latter groimd. The 
in rdjnah is of its earliest square form ["h ], and the W equally 
follows the oldest known configuration of the representative of 
that sound [I]. The nasal — {ammvdra) I have supplemented 
to the Vf, may possibly prove to be either a W, or a medial 
; in one specimen the sign is placed above the upper 
forward limb of the HT, the major portion of it being necessarily 


' [ Allalllb^Ld, Kum&on, Bhit&ri, and Eran.] 
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lost, from the fact of its touching the edge of the piece. In 
another example, again, the mark is projected onwards in the 
line of writing from the lower horizontal stroke of the intro- 
ductory The succeeding ^ is usually imperfectly formed ; 
in some cases, it appears to carry with it an appended W. The 
initial in Amogha is of an early tj^pe, and generally uniform 
in its expression, except in the definition of the ‘nail-heads^ or 
mdtrds of the period, which, at times, however, are altogether 
wanting. The ^ [ X ] is, preferably, ^ [ X ]> but there are, 
occasionally, traces of an elongation of the mdtrd on the first 
down-stroke of the consonant, which might justify the con- 
cession made to the probabilities of nomenclature. It will be 
seen that, though the L4t alphabet expressed the full or initial 
in combination, the vowel sign was divided and 
placed in separate portions on the tops of the two down-strokes 
of the consonant. The Sdh inscription at Junagarh, on the 
other hand, inserted the vowel-mark, in composition, in its 
more natural position in the body of the covering letter [ 55 ]• 

The ^ [ Ilf ], though stiff and square, is entitled to claim 
considerable antiquity; but the ^ departs notably from the 
more formal outline of the parent stock, though it does not 
directly accord with any of the more modern examples we are 
able to cite. The 7T is likewise inconsistently fashioned, appear- 
ing often as the most ancient rectangular character [ ^ ], 
while, in other instances, its lower strokes are curved, as in the 
S4h inscription [ ft ]. 

The Arian writing on the reverse varies loss obviously in 
the different specimens of these mintages, than the counterpart 
legend on the obverse. In some instances, however, the entire 
inexperience of the die- engravers in the use of this alphabet is 
strikingly exemplified in the distortion of some of the characters, 
and the complete reversal of others. Thxis the Arian W [ m ] 
is transformed into a Pdli [ H ]• The ^ and the in like 
manner, would have appeared as such when read from the die, 
but of course fail to render the requisite characters on the coin 
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produced by that die. The >^8, again, are simply inverted, 
and will not indicate that letter, either on the negative or posi- 
tive surface. Further, in one case the Arian ^ in Kananda is 
represented by a palpable \ of the fellow alphabet. However, 
as these coins are manifestly emanations from different mints, 
it is not imnatural that the Arian phonetic system should be 
better understood in the one place than the other, especially on 
or near the boundary line, or point of early contact, of the two 
alphabets.^ 

It remains to remark on the orthography of the name of 
Amogha. The mark below the as in the parallel case 
in the other legend, may possibly be read as "W, but on the 
single specimen that retains the compound in decent legibility, 
it partakes more of the nature of the down-stroke which consti- 
tutes the medial rather than the appearance of the simple dot, 
which should express the 'W. It is also placed a little to the 
right, below the H, instead of being located to the left in the 
forward line of the writing, as is usual with the dot which 
serves to indicate the W. The ^ gh, corresponding with the 
^ on the obverse, comes in opportunely to settle and determine 
the true Arian form of this letter of rare occurrence. 

With such a heterogeneous array of materials, it would of 
course be useless to pretend directly to identify the style of 
Pdli writing on these coins with any one of the epochal repre- 
sentatives of that system, which palaeographers have hitherto 
accepted without comment from Prinsep’s Chronological Table 
of Alphabets. I have previously intimated, that I myself do 
not give in my adhesion to the finality of these data, and if 
anything were needed to prove the propriety of my dissent, it 
would be contributed by the mixed and discordant characters on 
the obverse of these coins, which, tested by simple instances of 
literal forms, might be made to ascend to close proximity with 

1 [ I may note further, in apparent illustration of the more vulgar currency of the 
Indian, as distinguished from the Bactrion-Ptili, that the former alone appears on the 
copper coinage.] 
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the Ldt alphabet of Asoka’s day, or in the hands of others, who 
might equally subject them to the same incomplete and limited 
criterion, they might be reduced to a date but little anterior to 
the rule of the Guptas. In like manner, I am free to admit 
that any theory wliich should propose to confine all progress in 
alphabetical development to exclusively local action, would 
similarly prove at fault imder the ordeal supplied by these 
pieces. 

With all the above fairly-stated uncertainty, I myself am 
disposed to attribute to the writing, and inferentially to the 
coins, a very high antiquity. In the present state of our 
knowledge, and without much more of cautious sifting than 
time, opportunity, or ascertained facts admit of, it would be 
futile for me to enter into arguments to justify my impression ; 
but, on the evidence of the make and character of the coins 
themselves, I should claim for them a fabrication independent 
of Greek art,^ and from the general tenor of the evidence of 
the forms of letters, I should assume a not greatly retarded, 
though independently matured, departure from our earliest 
extant models of the Pali monumental inscriptions.^ 


1 [I base this inference chiefly on the character and execution of the coin dies; 
but there is more to be said upon the subject, namely, tliat unless we fix the 
issue of these coins before the occupation of Northern India by the Batdrian Greeks, 
we shall find a difficulty in assigning to their owners any epoch that will not be too 
modern for all the probabilities of the case. Apollodotus, Menander, and his suc- 
cessors, seem to have fully established their sway over and beyond the section of 
the country to which I would limit the rule of the princes who put forth this money. 
The coins of these Greek monarchs are procurable as low down the Ganges as 
Benhres. Mathurh would almost seem to have been the scat of a Greek mint, if any 
credit is due to the abundance and apparent uniformity of type of the copper money 
of the first-named king, found in and around that ancient city. Very lately, an 
extensive hoard has been discovered near that place (Jour. As. Soc. Bong., 1854, 
p. 690,) consisting of some hundreds of coins bearing a succession of names with 
types in various degrees of debasement, but ail imitated from the standard model of 
the hemidrachmas of Strato, whose silver money approximates closely to the style 
and fabric of Menander’s coinage. I myself, in olden days, secured nearly two 
hundred out of a find (reported at 600 and odd) of Greek hemidrachmas, discovered 
during the excavation of a canal bed, near SahhranpCir. These were unmixed with 
any foreign money, or even specimens of other local coinages ; and were confined to 
the mintages of some four or five Bactrian monarchs, Apollodotus, Menander, 
Strato, Antimachus, — and, if I remember rightly, Antialkidcs.J 

2 [ I have elsewhere had occasion to remark, in reference to the age and cur- 
rency of these characters, that “ Prinsep has himself suggested the inquiry as to how 
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Fig. 17 is peculiar for its multitude of symbols, most of them 
known to ns by their occurrence on other coins. This specimen is 
also of the Ventura collection. [See, further, ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ xv., 
28 to 31.] 

Fig. 1 8, a coin in Mr. Tregear’s possession. Several of the same 
kind have been before introduced into my plates, but hitherto the 
figure under the elephant has been supposed to be a prostrate elephant 
vanquished by the upper animal. The multiplication of specimens has 
at length shown us the true character of the doubtful part, and that it 
merely consists of two of the common symbols of the series. 

But we must now turn to plate xx., in which, 
thanks to Col. Stacy, I have been able to attempt a 
more methodical classification from his abundant supply 
of this Bud.dhist series of coins. 


STACY’S EARLIEST HINDU COINS. 

(plate XX.) 

It is an indisputable axiom, that unstamped frag- 
ments of silver and gold of a fixed weight must have 
preceded the use of regular coin in those countries where 
civilization and commerce had induced the necessity of 
some convenient representative of value. The anti- 
quarian, therefore, will have little hesitation in ascribing 
the highest grade of antiquity in Indian numismatology 
to those small flattened bits of silver or other metal 
which are occasionally discovered all over the country, 

much of change of alphabetical symbols might be incident upon the use of a more 
perfect language, as compared with the requirements of the local Pfili. Another 
point of important bearing on the main question, is the probable modification the 
written or cursive literal signs were subjected to as opposed to the stiff and formal 
outlines of the characters of the rock inscriptions. Up to this time, it has been 
usual to consider the old Ptili writing as the basis of all Sanskrit alphabets : we need 
not contest this inference, but we may fairly inquire if we have reached the date of 
the first use of that character in the epoch assigned to the early Buddhist 'inscrip- 
tions ? The reply would reasonably be in the negative.* [Prinsep himself, it will 
be seen, acceptea a margin of about two centuries of anterior antiquity, and the 
estimate might he almost indefinitely extended]. * This system of writing, in its 
sufl&ciency for all purposes of its own linguistic expression, may well have continued 
for a lengthened period unchanged, as far as inscriptions were concerned, at the same 
time that there may have been a progressive advance in the cursive hand, of which 
we have no immediate record.” — ‘Jour. As. Soc, Beng.’, vii. of 1854.] 

H 
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either quite smooth, or bearing only a few punch-marks 
on one or both sides ; and generally having a comer cut 
off, as may be conjectured, for the adjustment of their 
weight.* Many instances of this type have been given 
in Col. Mackenzie’s collection (figs. 101 to 108 of Wil- 
son’s plates), who describes them as ‘ of an irregular 
form, bearing no inscription, occasionally quite plain, 
and in any case having only a few indistinct and unin- 
telligible symbols: that of the Sun, or a star is most 
common ; and those of the ling am (?), the crescent, and 
figures of animals may be traced.’ The Colonel’s speci- 
mens were chiefly procured in South India : others have 
been dug up in the Sunderbans : and many were found 
at Behat (fig. 14). 

But the few selected specimens in Col. Stacy’s 
collection, figs. 25 — 29) yield more food for speculation 
than the nearly smooth pieces above alluded to. On all 
these we perceive the symbol of the Sun to be the 
faintest of those present: in two instances (figs. 28, 29) 
it is superposed by symbols which may be hence con- 
cluded to be more recent. These are, severally, the 
Chaitya, the tree, the Swastika, and the human figure ; 
besides which, in fig. 26, we have the elephant, the bull, 
and the peculiar symbols of figs. 34 — 37. They are all 
stamped on at random with punches, and may naturally 
be interpreted as the insignia of successive dynasties 
authenticating their currency. 

In one only, fig. 30, does there appear any approach 


^ Their average weight is fifty grains, or the same as the tank (= 3 mdshas) 
of the ancient Hindfi metrology. Indeed the word, (ank-salaf ‘mint,’ goes 

far to prove that these are the very pieces fabricated for circulation under that name. 
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to alphabetic characters, and here the letters resemble 
those of the Lats, or of the Caves in the West of India, 
the most ancient written form of the Sanskrit language. 

[ In further illustration of the symbols impressed upon this 
crude money, I insert copies of some novel emblems that occur 
on a similar class of primitively-adjusted weights of silver in the 
collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. These specimens of 
the introductory phase of the moneyer^s art seem to have been 
derived from a different section of the continent of India to 
those that have liitherf o been pi’esented to the public ; some of 
their devices probably shadow forth the emblems of a sea- 
board kingdom ; but the varieties are otherwise interesting as 
showing that the system of this simply-formed currency was 
as wide - spread, as its products are proved to have been 
ample. 



With a view to test the authoritative issue- weight of these ‘ 

^ [ This is probably the most fitting place to insert a brief note on ancient Indian 
weights for gold and silver, condensed from Colebrooke’s paper on the subject in the 
‘ Asiatic Researches.’ The lowest division of the Hindh scheme is the iraaarenu or 
vami dcliued as a “ very small mote which may be discerned in a sun-beam passing 
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pimch-marked pieces of silver, I have examined in detail the 
extended series of specimens in the British Museum, and selected 
for trial only those examples that appeared to be un-abraded 

through a lattice : it is further described by medical writers as comprising 30 
paramdnu or atoms.” 

8 tr osar mu = 1 liksha^ or ‘minute poppy-seed/ 

3 liksha =; 1 r({ja sher-ahapa^ or ‘ black mustard-seed.' 

3 rdja sher^shapa == 1 gaura sher-ahapa^ or ‘ white mustard-seed.' 

6 gaura shm^shapa = 1 yava^ or ‘ middle-sized barley-corn.' 

3 yava = 1 krishnala^ or ‘seed of the ganj&..' 

This last is the lowest denomination in general use, and commonly known by the 
name of rattiy (rattik&J which denotes the red seed, as krishnala indicates the black 
seed, of the ganjd creeper. The jewellers' rati is rated as = ^ths. of a carat. The 
average, taken from the seeds themselves, according to Sir 'W'. J ones, gives 1 grain 
and ^ ths. 

A rattikd is also said to be equal to 4 grains of rice in the husk, and by others is 
stated to correspond with two large barley-corns. Mr Colebrooke goes on to 
remark, “ Notwithstanding this apparent uncertainty in the comparison of a seed of 
the ganjd to other productions of nature, the weight of a raktikd is well determined 
by practice, and is the common medium of comparison for other weights." 

Weights of gold. 

5 krishnalas or raktikds = 1 mdsha, 

16 mdshas =« 1 karahUy aksha tolakay or suverna, 

4 karshaa or suvernas = 1 pala or niahka, 

\0 palaa = 1 dharana. 

Some authorities give 6 auvernaa = 1 pala. 

Weights of silver, 

2 raktikds = 1 mdsha, 

16 mdshaa = 1 dlharana or pur ana. 

10 dkaranaa = 1 satamdna or pala. 

A karshuy or 80 raktikdsy of copper is called ^ pana or kdrsha-pana. 

Four varieties of mdahaa are also noticed, three of 5, 4 and 16 raktik&s respec- 
tively, and a fourth (the mdsha of silver) consisting of 2 raktikds. The author 
proceeds to note further modifications of these weights, which need not be cited in 
detail ; but it is important to mark the definition of the dindry as the term will be 
found to be employed in some of the ancient inscriptions referred to in the body of 
this work. “ 108 auvernaa or tolakaa of gold are said to constitute an urubhuahanay 
palUy or dindra'* .... 

“ Gop&la Bhattfi also states other weights, without mentioning by what classes 
they are used. I suspect an error in the statement, because it reduces the mdaha to a 
very low denomination, and I suppose it to be the jewellers' weight. 

6 rdjikda {raktikds) = 1 mdaha, hema or vdnaka, 

4 mdshaa = 1 tanka y aalUy or dharana, 

2 iankaa = 1 kona. 

2 konaa «= 1 karaha. 

Probably it should be raktikds instead of rdjikdSy which would nearly correspond 
with the weights subjoined, giving 24 rettikda for one dharana in both statements. 
It also corresponds with the Tables in the ‘ Ayin-i Akberi * (iii., 94,) where a tdnk of 
24 rettisy fixed at 10 barley-corns to the rettiy contains 240 barley-corns ; and a 
mdaha of 8 rettiSy at barley-corns each, contains 60 rettia ; consequently, 4 mdshaa 
are equal to one tanka, as in the preceding table ; and 6 jewellers' rettia are equal to 
8 double rettia as used by goldsmiths. The same author (Gop&la Bhatt&) observes 
that weights are thus stated in astronomical books : 

2 large barley-corns = 1 seed of the gumja, 

3 gunjdM == 1 halla, 

8 hollas == 1 dharana. 

2 dharanaa = 1 alaka, 

1000 alakaa = 1 dhatdka'* 
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and un-oxydized ; the result of the weighment of ten such 
samples gives an average of 52*98 grains, the highest total 
being 64, the lowest 62 grains, — ^while four specimens out of the 
ten were exactly balanced at 53 grains. Of the circular, or 
rounded-ofi' specimens, the average was somewhat lower, but 
many of these equally came up to the 53 grains ; the metal of 
which they are composed is, however, clearly debased below the 
standard of their less advanced prototypes. 

Next presents itself a series of sections of metal, which may 
either be of earlier or of later date than the above. They ap- 
pear more primitive in their crudity of make, but seem more 
definitively developed in their stamp. They take the shape of 
mere divisions of a bar of silver, y\ths. by inch, 

into lengths of something less than half-an-inch, and are occa- 
sionally rounded off at the ends. Unlike the cognate series, 
they are marked by a single stamp only, which occupies one 
superficies and represents two connected balls, forming probably 
such portion of the die, seen in No. 33, as their surfaces were 
broad enough to receive the impress of. The best specimen of 
this somewhat rare class weighs 24*5 grains. 

And here I would notice a considerable advance in the art of 
coining, and one that successfully illustrates the independent 
local progress, reminding us of the parallel incused-square of 
many of the early Greek medals. In this instance, the square 
die is driven home upon one surface so as to give the coin 
a concavo-convex form, while the opposite face remains blank. ^ 

The tale of shells, compared to weight of silver, is quoted as follows from the 
* Lilavati : ' 

20 kapardaJeas (shells, cowries) = 1 kdkini. 

4 kakinia — 1 pana^ kdrshapana^ or kdrshika, 

16 parols ( = 1 pur ana of shells) = 1 hherma of silver. 

16 hhermas ~ 1 nishka of silver. 

It may be inferred that one shell is valued at 1 raktikd of copper ; one pana of shells 
at 1 pana of copper ; and 64 panas at one tolaka of silver, which is equal in weight 
to one pana of copper. And it seems remarkable that the comparative value of 
silver, copper, and snells, is nearly the same at this time (1799) “as it was in the 
days of Bhkskara.'* — ^ Asiatic Researches^ v., 91,] 

1 [ Though, in some instances, it would almost seem as if it had been designed to 
produce a crude device on the convex surface, as is common in many of the Greek 
examples.] 
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The symbol within the square has the appearance of a rude 
quatrefoil. These coins are, as far as I know, unpublished : I 
have never met wdth any in the entire course of my own some- 
what comprehensive search after local antiquities, nor am I 
aware from what section of the country the examples I quote 
were obtained ; they now form part of the late Ijord Auckland’s 
collection in the British Museum. They are com2)osed of silver 
considerably alloyed, and w^eigh from thirty-five up to forty-one 
grains. 

The other silver A^ark^ties of early date seem to be sufficiently 
illustrated by Prinsep’s text, so, without further interriqMion, 
I resume the sequel of his observations. '] 

From the above original seem to have descended two 
distinct families, of which one was produced by the 
hammer and die, the other by casting in a mould. Of 
the latter — easily recognizable by the doj)th of relief ; the 
projecting keel on the margin, shewing whore the 
moulds were united ; and the greater corrosion due to 
the softness of the cast metal ; — we have various groups 
and sub-divisions, but most of them agree in bearing the 
Chaitya for their obverse ; sometimes — as in figs. 34, 35, 
36, 37 — -with the addition of two smaller symbols, like 
the sign of Taurus reversed. 

On the reverse, we have frequently a dog with a 
collar (and bell ?) guarding a sword or ‘ flag-staff of 
victory,’ (jaya-dhtoaja"^.) figs. 20, 21, 34, 35, 36. At 
other times an elephant (fig. 39); a bull (37), or the 
sacred-tree (15, 38); and, in rarer cases, the device on 


* [I take this opportunity of referring to certain punch-marked gold coins in 
Prinsep’s Collection in the British Museum. Theisc seem to be of a far more modern 
date than the specimens of the silver scries : they are impressed with punch dies, 
bearing devices of a more recent character and execution, ana usually display a super- 
struck legend consisting of four characters only partially intelligible. The locality 
of their aiscovery is not noted ; the weights of the four specimens arc as follow : 
57*5, 58-0, 68 3, and 68*3.] 
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both sides is changed, as in 40, 41. Figs. 18, 42, and 
43, (in the latter of which the elephant might easily be 
mistaken for a Deva-nagari letter,) are of the cast 
species ; to which also belongs the multi-symbolic coin, 
fig. 18 of the last plate, and its fellows of former plates. 
The leaden coin, 49, is also cast, but it is- probably a 
forgery from some copper original. 

[ Further examples and varieties of the general series of cast 
coins have since come to light, to which I refer hero merely to 
exemplify how diversified both the types and fabric of these 
early pieces were, and the time that, in consequence, must 
reasonably be conceded to have elapsed between the commence- 
ment and the termination of this system of coinage. We have 
no sufficient data for separating the locality of their issue from 
the ordinary field of the collateral mintage of die-struck coins ; 
for, as far as can be inferred from the sites of discovery, they 
would almost appear to have been parallel improvements upon 
the primitive pinich-marked weights of metal : that they pro- 
gressed in their own independent development, may however be 
admitted, from the ud vamped character of the outward form, and 
the superior 1 reatment of the devices, of the later specimens. 

As might be expected, they altogether fail to afford any 
proximate solution of the intentional standard under which they 
were put forth, as the weights vaiy to a marked degree. Well- 
preserved examples of No. 37, now in the British Museum, 
range from 49 to 04, 65, and 68 grains, while specimens of 
No. 34 vary from 64 to 74 grains. 

I do not propose at present to enter into any minutiae 
in illustration of the various classes of cast coins, but I would 
refer to a somewhat curious division of the manufacture, in the 
shape of coins cast in copper or bronze, with the one side left 
altogether blank, I infer that Nos. 30, 31, pi. xv,, ‘ Ariana 
Antiqua,’ are of this description, though Prof, Wilson does not 
notice the method of formation. 
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However, I have a coin of Mr. Baylcy’s now before me, 
which leaves little doubt as to the process employed for its pro- 
duction. These pieces are further interesting, though perplex- 
ing, in the fact that, though so crude and normal in their fabric, 
they exhibit legends, in the old Ldt character, of excellent 
execution and some pretension. The piece under reference bears 
the letters or with the ‘ Taurus ’ symbol 

below and a circle with a dot in the centre above the writing. 
I myself have a coin of this class, the legend of which responds, 
though unsatifactorily to the modem Sanscrit letters 

Of the second branch, or die-struck coins, we have 
also several sub-divisions : I. The peculiar bronze-metal 
( Ayodhya ? ) coins of Behat in the last plate ; to which 
belongs 44, with the ‘ tree ’ symbol, and a sitting dog on 
the obverse. II. A group, (figs. 45, 40, 47, \Ii'amadatasd \ ) 
having a horse on one side, similar to Lieut. Conolly’s 
coin 1, pi. xxv, [vii.] of vol. iii. III. The ‘ stag ’ and 
Chaitya coin, (figs. 16, 48; also, figs. 1, 2, and 6, of 
pi. xviii., and fig. 4, of pi. xxv. [vii.] vol. iii.) : and, IV. 
Those square rude coins, first pointed out by Masson, 
having an elephant on one side, and a lion (dog) on the 
other, with the characteristic Chaitya symbol: figs. 60 
and 51 of this kind, are from the Ventura collection. 

Upon most of the latter, or die-struck, species are 
portions of inscriptions in the Lat character, as was first 
clearly determined from Lieut. Conolly’s coin [vii. fig. 1]. 
The letters, so well defined on that type-coin, may be 
read vidahevasa ) the second in the 

list there given was converted into ; the third 

into butsuch renderings, having nothing, beyond 

their being real Sanskrit words, to recommend them, are 
hardly admissible. In the same manner, nothing can be 
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made of the combination patama dasata of fig. 45 ; 
pasaha of 46 ; or ramahata of 47 : the last coin is curious, 
from having an alligator or lizard symbol, similar to the 
sign on the porcelain ring from Behat (fig. 1.) 

In explanation of the absence of any of the titles of 
sovereignty in these legends, the quotation already eited 
from M. Csoma’s Analysis of the ‘ Dulva ’ may bo again 
brought forward — that under the symbols of the ‘ circle, 
deer,’ etc. the name of the founder of the vihdra should 
be inscribed ; — indeed the whole of the above passage is 
singularly applicable to this group of coins ; and, in con- 
junction with other evidence, suggests the idea that the 
Buddhist coinage was struck in the monasteries of the 
priesthood, where the learning, skill, and riches of the 
country would naturally follow their attainment of 
influence and ascendancy over princes and people. The 
same argument may account for the imitation of Bactrian 
or Indo-Scythic devices in the later coins of the series ; 
since it is well known that Buddhism prevailed through 
these coimtries also, and a constant inter-communication 
must have been consequently kept up. How far the 
antiquity of the first Buddhist groups of coins may have 
approached the epoch of Buddha (644 b.c.) it is difficult 
to determine, but their assimilation to the Indo-Scythic 
coins must have been posterior to the breaking up of the 
genuine Bactrian dynasty, perhaps about the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. 

[In regard to Prinsep’s ‘ second branch,’ or die-struck coins, 
I have also a few observations to offer, as the distinct stages of im- 
pulsive progress seem to be susceptible of more acciuate classifi- 
cation and separation than they have previously been subjected 
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to. It is clear that, in this instance, the practical adaptation of 
a conventional coinage arose out of the introductory definition of 
fixed weights of metal as the ordinary representatives of value ; 
and the early punch-marked pieces of silver and copper authen- 
tically exemj)lify the transitional pliase thus far advanced beyond 
the primitive system of barter. Whether the consecutive sym- 
bols impressed upon their surfaces convey the insignia of dif- 
ferent dynasties, or purport to bo no more than the trial coimter- 
stamps of subsequent weighnients — for the renewed legalization 
of the pieces either in other kingdoms or during the reigns of 
succeeding potentates — we need not stop to determine ; but it is 
manifest that, with a people so advanced in civilization as the 
Hindus of olden time, the division of recognised weights of silver 
and copper of convenient amount, effectually constituted an in- 
troductory circulating medium ; and the fact of these measures 
of value being still referred to as weights, and not as definitive 
coins, perhaps simply establishes the consistency of the written 
law^ with the material evidences those who lived under it have 
left behind them. 

The copper and bronze coins illustrate more completely 
than their less common associates of the superior metal the 
successive rudiments of mechanical development. Their earliest 
examples diverge but slightly from the original crude model ; 

^ [The following disconnected extracts from Mann indicate pretty clearly that, 
even if there were absolutely no determinate coinage, there were, at least, ready means 
of liquidating both large and small amounts. Gold, it must be remembered, is, to this 
day, receivable, in Hinddst&n proper, by weight alone : — Chap. viii. Para. 131 ; ‘Those 
names of copper, silver, and gold weights, which arc commonly used among men, for the 
purpose of worldly business, I will now comprehensively explain.* The text then goes 
on to enumerate the weights quoted from Colebrookc, page 211. Para. 138: ‘Now 
250pana8 are declared to be the first or lowest amercement, 600 the moan, and 1000 
the highest.* Para. 212: ‘ Should money or goods bo given,’ etc. Para. 213 : ‘If the 
money be delivered,’ etc. Para. 318 : ‘He who steals the rope or the watcipot from a 
well, and he who breaks down a cistern, shall be fined a mhsha of gold.’ Para. 330 : 

. . . ‘The fine shall be 5 racticas of gold or silver.’ Para. 402; ‘Let the King 
make a regulation for market prices.’ Para. 403 : ‘ Let all weights and measures be 
well ascertained by him, and once in six months let him re-examine them,’ Para. 
404 : ‘ The toll at a fer^ is 1 pana for an empty cart, i a pana for a man with a load, 
J pma for a beast used in t^riculture, or for a woman, and of a, pana for an unloaded 
man.’ Para. 404 : ‘ The King should order each man of the mercantile class to 
practice trade, or money lending,’ etc.— Sir W. Jones ; ‘ Institutes of Hindd Law ; or, 
the Ordinances of Menu,’ Works^ vol. iii.1 
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for though the one die continues to shew a gradual improve- 
ment upon the ancient contremarqucs, the lower surface of 
the coin is still left blank. ^ Next we perceive the incipient 
indication of a reverse, arising, possibly, out of the necessity 
for a sort of catch on the smooth anvil whicjh hitherto appears 
to have been employed. This innovation also may be detected 
in its various scales of elaboration, from the rough intaglio 
needed to fix the j)lanchet, up to the nearly complete device 
of Nos. 4e5, 46 : or otherwise, as in the case of many of the 
Behat coins, the object in view may be seen to have been more 
simply attained by the convex surface given to the reverse of 
the piece. I do not propose to follow out this subject more at 
large : it is sufficient to say, that for this section of Hindustan 
its own metallic records efficiently prove the self-instruction 
of its inhabitants ; and the several steps in invention which led 
to fhe final production of the excellent silver coins of Amogha. 

To the evidence derived from manipulative indications 
may be added those of fhe designs and treatment of the 
die-devices, which in like degree evince independent thought. 
The Indian figures follow the ideal models of their own land, 
and bear no trace of the conventionalities of Greek art. The 
devices, though at times rising far above mediocrity, aftect only 
local associations, and arc as free from all symptom of imitation 
of the favourite subjects of the Greek mint-masters as their 
details arc deficient in the boldness and freedom of the classic 
dies. On the other hand, the re-productive process can be 
traced in all its degradations at a subsequent period — when the 
indigenous races came to supersede the sovereignty of the 
Bactrian-Greeks ; and the contrast shews how very dijfferent was 
the action of the downward course, among the same people, in 
copying foreign prototypes — ^in opposition to the free develop- 
ment of their own accepted models. In illustration of this, I have 
only to refer to the Satrap coins previously noticed as imitated 

^ [ Coins found on the J amnh — having a stag device and the legend Mamatasa^ 
— with their modifications, etc.] 
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from the hemidrachmas of Strato ; ^ to the Minerva Promachos 
on the Saurdshtran coins ; * or to the profile on the Gupta silver 
money.® 

Nos. 50, 51, pi. XX., and their cognate series pertaining 
to a more westerly division of the country, are peculiarly 
instructive in their approximation to the standard type of the 
copper coins of Agathocles and Pantaleon (pi. xxvii., figs. 6, 
7, 8, 9). Prinsep has elsewhere remarked upon this assimi- 
lation, which, however, Prof. Wilson seems somewhat inclined 
to disavow, when he observes, ^ They are both rude lumps 
of copper, it is true, but they have nothing else in common ; 
and the style of the Greek coins, however barbarous, is 
very superior to these Buddhist coins.^ Whatever the merit 
of the execution, there remains the more important ques- 
tion whether these so-entitled ‘Buddhist coins’ are imitations 
of the Greek mintages, or whether the Greek money of 
analogous type represents an improvement upon the indi- 
genous' currency. I myself should certainly lean towards the 
latter deduction. I find an example^ of the earliest form of 
oblong sections of copper, impressed with the stamp of an 
elephant, of a character similar to the ordinary reverse of the 
Buddhist coins, associated with the ‘Taurus’ symbol so frequent 
on the Eastern series. Next I would refer to the limited and 
imperfect mechanical execution of the Buddhist coins ; in that 
they indicate a compromise short of a perfect coin, having the 
upper face struck inwards with a square die of less superficial 
extent than the ordinary surface of the piece, which punch is 
seemingly driven home, with a view to communicate through the 
metallic texture, a certain degree of convex protrusion, which 
has the effect of filling in the cavities of the device on the 
reverse, the die for which, as has been previously shewn in other 

^ [ ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.*, vii. of 1854.] 

^ [ PI, xxvii., fig. 8, 9.] 

3 [PI. iv., fig. 20, and pi. xxvii,, figs. 10, 11, 12.] 

* [ British Museum, weight, 40 grs.] 
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specimens, partakes more of the nature of an anvil, with an 
intaglio engraved upon its surface, than that of a second die, 
in the usual acceptation of the term. The Bactrian-Greek 
coins, on the other hand, though nearly assimilating in many of 
their details,^ take higher ground in the scale of art, not only in 
technic merit, hut more definitively ; inasmuch as their obverse 
and reverse dies, if not uniform and exactly opposed on the two 
surfaces, are of broader expanse in proportion to the size of the 
metal to be impressed, and they are equally raised in the 
gradations of the ordinary advance of coinage, in exhibiting 
legends, the vernacular transcript of which, at least, there would 
have been no difficulty in the local mint-masters imitating, had 
the indigenous coins been derivatives from the Greek stock. 

In brief, the simple rule for the test of all these questions 
would be that, while there may well be retrogression in artistic 
execution, there will seldom be oblivion of mechanical adap- 
tations when once communicated. 

Another argument of no inconsiderable weight against the 
priority of the Greek examples of these associate mintages is, 
that the adoption of the square form of piece was opposed to the 
home practice of the western nations, while it was a natural 
sequence in the order of local coinages. 

I have quoted the opinions of Burnouf and Wilson d-propoa 
to Prinsep’s first enquiry as to the derivation of the art of coin- 
ing among the people of India (p. 53), but I have reserved any 
observations of my own on the subject, till I could illustrate 
their tenor in direct connexion with the figured exemplars wffiose 
fabric and execution should vindicate my deductions. 

Prof. Wilson, it will be seen, hesitates to admit the origi- 
nality or independence of the local development of this art, 
though, as I have before hinted, he might well have afforded to 
express a more authoritative judgment in favour of the inventive 

^ [ The weights of the two classes assimilato closely, — four good specimens of the 
‘elephant* and ‘lion’ coins in the British Museum weigh severally, 181, 191, 193, 
and 201 grains. Two undamaged coins of Agathocles give 183 ana 194 grs.] 
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claims of the race whose literature he has contributed so largely 
to make known to the European world of modern days ! I, for 
my part, have no reserve in conceding to the early inhabitants of 
Hindustan a creative and improving faculty, such as sufficed to 
produce, without any apparent foreign aid, such specimens of 
mint workmanship as may fairly be designated complete coins. 

The shades and gradations of this progress towards the 
mechanism of what we understand by coined money, may be 
exemplified in the collateral efforts of invention the different 
series display, each in its own order and degree. Had India 
waited for Greek art to teach it how to fabricate money, India’s 
exhumed produce should have betrayed to us nothing short of 
coins of full die-struck maturity. As I have before remarked, 
to whatever point artistic execution might chance to advance, 
the country so instructed was not likely to have degenerated 
to the more crude and imperfect processes of undeveloped 
science. Once learnt, the combination of the two dies was but 
little more difficult than the application of one ; and certainly 
its simplicity and effectiveness would recommend it far beyond 
the troublesome and unsatisfactory process of a separate casting 
for each individual piece, or any other of the initial efforts 
towards the production of money, eventually so far perfected 
in sUti, that modem civilization rests content with pieces but 
little improved upon the form thus early adopted. 

Having disposed so far of the internal evidence bearing on 
the origin and development of these early coinages, it is needful 
to examine to what extent the literature of the country con- 
tributes material for the determination of the epoch of the initial 
phase of Indian money. The solution of this question unfor- 
timately depends upon the due definition of a second problem : 
that is, the age of the work from which we draw the scant 
testimony immediately available. 

Prof. Wilson^ is of opinion that the Laws of Manu, though 

' [ I annex some remarks with which Prof. Wilson has favored me, in reply to my 
query as to the date of Manu: “Sir William Jones' estimate of the date of Manu, 
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disfigured by interpolations, and only cast into tbeir present 
form in about 200 b.c. — are still entitled to date many authentic 
portions of their text from 800 b.c. The passages relating to 
money and fines in the eighth and ninth books, ^ though incon- 
sistently contrasted in the translation, sufficiently accord in the 
original version, where any absolute equivalent for the term 
^ money’ is altogether wanting. If it be permissible, therefore, 
to accept these passages as veritable portions of the original, 
WG may infer, that, at or about 800 b.c., the Hindus were 
already in possession of such a scheme of exchange as re- 
cognised the use of fixed and determinate weights of metal, 
not only as general equivalents and measures of value ; but 
further, that the system had already advanced so far as to 
adopt small and convenient sections of metal into the category 
of current money ; and that the punch-marked pieces of the 
Plates may be taken to exemplify the first germs of improved 
commercial and fiscal aptitude, expressed by the transitional 
movement from normal weights to absolute coins.^ 

I conclude these digressions from the original text of my 


eight centuries before Christ, is based upon a very fanciful and inconclusive analogy, 
and not entitled to any weight whatever. In fact, the Laws of Manu are a com- 
pilation of the laws of very different ages ; many arc word for word the same as the 
Sutras of some of the oldest Rishis. There are various unquestionable proofs of 
high antiquity : — the people of Bengal, Orissa, and the Draviras of the South were 
not Ilindds when one passage was written ; and Caldwell places Dravira civilisation 
through the Brhhmans six or seven centuries before Christ ; — there is no mention of, 
or allusion to, Siva or Krishna, which places the work before the ‘Mahkbh&xat"; — 
there is evident familiarity with the Vedas, persons and legends being alluded to 
not found anywhere else. All such passages l could consent to consider at least as 
old as 800 B.c. On the other hand, thei’o are many references to the merit of 
Ahinsd ‘ non-injury of animal life,’ and these are probably later than Buddhism — 
and there is mention of the Chinas, a name that Sinologues say is not older than 
two centuries before Christ ; but this may be an interpolation. However, I should 
think the work may have been put together about that time, although very much of 
it is a great deal older.’*] 

1 [Paras. 120, 140, 151, 159, 166, 169, 212, 213, 215, 220, 284, 298 (307?), 319, 
330, 361, 392, 393, and page 399.] 

2 [ I abstain from definitively quoting the following passage among my proofs of the 

existence of coined money in India prior to the advent of the Greeks, as I am aware 
that, though some translations render ikTniplBfji.n(rav by * nimeratd pecunid^* 

yet other authorities seem to disavow such an interpretation: — Mitford, v., 418; 
Thirlwall's ‘ History of Greece,’ vii., 53 ; Arrian, p. 465, {Ud, Buchon, ‘ Pantheon 
Litt6raire’), — Xlf 5e Ijdrf rp itSKei *AX^|ov5pos, ^ivriva fxVirpdvoXiv cTxe*' 
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author by the exhibition of a wood-cut of an entirely new species 
of coin discovered in the Himalaya mountains near Abnorah, and 
forwarded by the finder, with two others of nearly similar device, 
to the late Sir H. M. Elliot. 



The coin represented in the cut will be seen to bear the 
Buddhist emblems of the Stag and Bo-Tree, associated with the 
legend Siva-datasa — a second specimen having the 

central device figured vmder No. 2 ; bears similarly the Stag and 
Bo-tree insignia on its margin; accompanied with the letters 
. . The imperfectly developed reverses of these coins, 
the produce, like others previously described, of an engraved 
anvil, also bear Buddhist devices.] 

INDO-SCYTHIC COINS (RESUMED). 

(pi. ixi.) 

Having disposed, to the best of our knowledge, of the 
earliest Hindu coins, we must now return to the Indo- 
Scythic series, for the purpose of conducting the reader 
through the promised line of connection into the second 
great field of Hindu imitation. 

Enough has been said on former occasions of the 
two principal families of this type, the Kadphises and the 


h rov 'Xd/jL&ov v6\€i 'XtvUfmva) a) re v6\ai ahrf hfolyoyreu 

irpoerdyovrif Kcd ol olKe'iui roO JSdjujScv rd re dirriplBiuriarave. ned rotfs 

iXetpavras fierd tr^^Stv Ayovres &Trf)yr»y , — Arrian, books vi. and xvi., ed. Amst, 1757.] 

* Yulcanius legendum conjicit dwapidfiriTa. 
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Kanerkos groups; but with a view of systematizing a 
little the information already obtained ; and, at the same 
time, of introducing a few new and very beautiful coins 
lately added to our list, I have collected in the present 
plate the principal varieties of the Kanerkos Mithraics, 
subsequent to the adoption of the vernacular titles of 
rao and rao nano rao. 

With the most common obverse of the Indo-Scythic 
family — a raja clad in the Tartar coat, and inscribed 
PAo KANHPKi (fig. 3) — I have traced on the copper coins, as 
well as on the gold ones, the following series of reverses, 
NANO (for nanaia)^ nanao, mao, miopo, mitpo, miopo, mipa, a 0 po, 
oKPo. and a word not very clearly made out on fig. 8, 
oAAo. Of these the explanations have been already at- 
tempted (pp. 126, etc. ) : mithro^ mitro, miro ' are but varieties 
of mithra, ‘ the Sun,’ whose efl&gy on the genuine Greek 
coins of Kanerkos is plainly entitled haios. I have con- 
jectured okro to be intended for arka, the Sanskrit name 
of the ‘ Sun ; ’ and his four-armed effigy in fig. 7, — more 
beautifully developed on the gold coin fig. 1, an unique 
obtained by Karamat ’Ah' at Kabul, — confirms this 
opinion. Athro has been before stated to be the Zend 
word for the igneous essence of the Sun ; and, accordingly, 
we find a flame depicted on the shoulders of the figures 
bearing this epithet, in fig. 6 and in fig. 2,^ a very 
pretty little gold coin, for which I am also indebted to 
Karamat ’Ah'. JSfanaia, remaining feminine in nana of 

^ Lieut. Cunniugham has added this variety from a fine gold coin. 

* [As notices regarding ancient coinages are rare and infrequent in the Sanskrit 
authors, I avail myself of this opportunity of extracting an interesting note of Prof. 
Wilson's, d^propos to these Kanerki pieces : — “ Although not connected with the 
history of Kanerki or his innovations, it seems not unlikely that the use of the term 
Nana on his coins may serve to elucidate some points in the history of Sanskrit 
literature. We find, for example, in the play called ‘ Mrich-chakati,' in a Prhkrit 

16 
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fig. 4, has been shewn to be the Persian Diana, or the 
Moon : — and, in strict accordance with the Brahmanical 
mythology, this deity is made mascuhne in nanao and 
MAO — the TTT^ ims lunus ') of the Hindus — and on his 
effigy in fig. 9, (as in former drawings in vol. iii.,) the 
horns of the moon are seen to project from behind his 
shoulders. 

The same devices in every respect are continued upon 
several succeeding coins of the rao nano rao series. The 
chief varieties of the obverse of these are given in figs. 
2, and 9 to 14. The order in which they should be 
placed is necessarily doubtful; but, judging from the 
comparative perfection of the Grecian letters, the ‘ couch- 
lounger,’ fig. 9, and the ‘ elephant-rider,’ fig. 10, should 
have precedence over the rest. 

Fig. 9, from the Ventura collection, is a very perfect specimen of 
the ^ couch lounger.' He has a 'glory' extended around his body, as 
well as his head, and his titles, rao nano rao and koranoy are distinct ; 
but the name is unfortunately missing, no more than 00 being visible. 

In fig, 10 we are not more fortunate, but from the succession of 


passage, and also in the Sanskrit text of the ‘ Mitakshara,’ the word Ndndka used to 
signi^ a coin.* No satisfactory etymology of this word can be offered, and it is, in 
all likelihood, not Sanskrit. It is possibly, therefore, derived from the Ndnd of the 
coins of Kanerki or his successors, from which Ndndlca would be regularly formed. 
The commentator on the play describes a Ndndlca as a coin having upon it the figure 
of Siva ; a description sufficiently warranted by the coins of this period. If this 
origin of the word be accurately conjectured, the age of Yajnawalkya’s legal dicta, 
and that of the ' Mrich-chakati,' must be subsequent to the sera of Kanerki ; and 
whatever that may be, they will be of a less remote period than the age which 
popular belief assigns to them.** — Ariana Antiqua, p. 364.] 

* [ “ Salcdra, TfSfT 41 1^141 l ' This filchcr of broad pieces,* Act 1, s, 1. 

The comment calls Ndndlca ' a coin with the mark of Siva.* The 

text of the * Mitakshara * directs that the fabricators of false coins shall be punished, 
also the assayer who gives a false valuation. * The falsifier of weights, copper grants, 
measures, and also of the Ndndlca;* and, again, Uhe assayer of Ndnalcasy who calls 
that which is genuine a forgery, or fails to detect a counterfeit, is to bo punished in 
the highest degree, ' Mitakshara : * Vpavahdray p. 80. The commentator evidently 
considers the Ndndlca to be either a gold or silver coin, as he explains its l^ing 
false or forged to signify either its bearing an impression different from that 
legally struck, or its being adulterated with copper and the like.*’] 
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o’s, we may guess the word to be OOHMO or oohpki names already 
known on the gold coins. Some of the Manikyala ' elephant ’ coins 
had the name ken pano. This family is extremely numerous, and is 
procurable among the old pice of every bazar in Upper India. 

The names on the last series, figs. 11 to 14 are illegible; but the 
letters are still Greek. The first three specimens are selected from a 
number in Col. Stacy’s cabinet, to exhibit the varieties of the sitting 
posture, and its gradual transition to the squat position of the Hindus. 
Tod has supposed the figure in a coin similar to fig. 1 1 to be Parthian ; 
but what he there took for a bow, was evidently the ornamental contour 
of the back of the prince’s ‘ throne ’ or smhdsan. Fig. 14 is from h 
coin in Col. Smith’s ijossession. 

In fig. 15 of this plate, drawn from a plaister cast of a bronze 
embossed chaprds or badge, in the Ventura collection, we may conceive 
the full device of the ' elephant ’ obverse to be developed. The faulty 
proportion of the rider still prevails : the flowing fillets to the head- 
dress ; the ankus to guide the animal ; the ‘ glory ’ round the face, are 
visible in both ; but the name is wanting. 

Of figs. 16 and 17 — the former from Col. Stacy’s, the latter from 
Col. Smith’s cabinet — I have already noticed a less perfect specimen 
while descanting on the earliest Hindu coins. The general style of the 
figures on both faces so strongly resembles that of the Kanerkos coins, 
that I feel disposed to look upon them as imitations. The legend has 
a fourth letter very distinct, besides some less distinct on the left hand 
yodKiyala . . tajaya^ 


INDO-SCYTHIC AND HINDU LINK-COINS. 

(pi. xxii.) 

It is worthy of remark, that none of the Kanerkos 
coins have a Pehlvi legend ; although the collateral series 
of Kadphises, which possesses so many attributes in com- 
mon with them, invariably has this accompaniment. 
Considering that all the Bactrian family have the same, 
it would perhaps be better to place Xadphises as the last 
of the Pehlvi series, immediately before Kanerkos,’ and 
he will thus follow most conveniently the Kadaphes 

1 They must have been nearly contemporaneous. Lieut. Cunningham tells me, 
he has just obtained 163 Kanerki and Kaaphises copper coins, which were dug up in 
a village near Benhres, The proportions of each type were as follows : Kadphises 
and ‘ bull,’ 12 ; Kanerki, 60 ; * elephant-rider,’ 48 ; running or dancing figure on 
reverse, 13; ‘couch-lounger,* 13; cross-legged, 6 ; squatted figure, 8 ; and undis- 
tinguishable, 4. In the collections from the ranjkb, the ill-executed descendants of 
the ‘ bull * reverse predominate. 
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choranos described in my last paper. Indeed, as the 
word Kadphises never occurs except in conjunction with 
some other name, as oohmo, or ookmo, it may be read as 
a patronymic appellation of the family — ‘ the descendants 
of Kadaphes.’ 

Of the gold coins of Kadphises, two varieties only 
were hitherto known to us. By singular good fortune. 
Col. Smith has met with a third, and with duplicates of 
the former two, in the common bazar of Benares ! His 
agent purchased the three which are engi'aved at the 
top of pi. xxii. from a sarraf, who said they were sold to 
him two years ago by a Marathi pilgrim to the Holy 
City, in whose family they must doubtless have been 
hoarded for many centuries, for their character precludes 
any suspicion of their genuineness. Of fig. 2, I have 
since found a duplicate in Karamat ’All’s last despatch to 
myself: fig. 3 is a duplicate of the one Dr. Martin ' 

1 The May number of the ‘ Asiatic Journal ’ contains an announcement of the safe 
arrival of this coin and of the collector himself, in Italy. Col. Tod, on his travels, 
happily found and translated the following notice from the ^ Bulletin * of the Arch- 
selo^ical Society of Rome, which our readers will read with avidity, although in fact 
it adds nothing new to our information : — “ Dr. Honigberger has returned from a voy- 
age in the east, laden with an abundant antiquarijin harvest of most important medals. 
Among the more remarkable are a large one of Demetrius ; another, very beautiful, 
and in fine preservation, of Euthydemus; and a third, extremely perfect, of 
Hormusdas of the Sassanian dynasty : all three, it would appear, hitherto unknown 
(inMiies). But what seems to us to merit still more consideration, is a similar 
monument, with the name of a king Kadfise written in Greek characters. Dr. 
Honigberger discovered it in the vicinity of Kkbul ; where, in a small wooden-case, 
amongst a quantity of ashes and earth, ho found a little silver-box containing the 
above-mentioned coin, together with a blackish (or dark-coloured) Nerastra (stone in 
the form of an egg), with some small bones, apparently those of a child. Upon the 
medal is the bust of an aged man, of no very noble expression, bald-headed, in a 
simple garb, and holding in his right hand an implement resembling a hammer. 
Around it is a very distinct inscription, in Greek characters, BA5IAETC ; 

and, less well preserved, other characters resembling MO. (OOHMO.) On the 
reverse is a naked youth, on whose head arc traces of a turban or cap, {berrettay) and 
an inscription in Persian characters of the ancient Pehlvl fcaratteri Pereiani ddC 
antico PehhiJ. Honigberger states, that he has other medals of this same king, 
hitherto unknown to history and numismatics. Another medal in gold, which the 
same traveller left with an amateur of antiquities at St. Petersburgh, shows the 
entire figure of a similar king, armed from head to foot ; and in the inscription. 
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extracted from the Jalalabad tope, depicted in Masson’s 
pi. xiii., vol. iii. 

Fig. 1 is as yet unique, and is of particular interest, from the 
style of the obverse. The king is here seen in a Grecian q;r Eoman 
war-chariot, drawn by two horses, and driven by an auriga of dimi- 
nutive proportions. The execution is very perfect, with the exception 
of the exaggeration of the principal figure. The inscription is quite 
perfect, baciaetc oohmo kaa^ichc, and, on the reverse is a long 
inscription in Pehlvf, which I cannot attempt to interpret, but the 
commencement seems to be malakdo Icadiapas, . . . The symbols are 
the same as usual, and the perfect preservation of this beautiful coin 
enables us to note the flames playing on the shoulders of the monarch, 
similar to those on the effigy of Athro in the last plate, and to those on 
the image of Buddha, dug up by Dr. Gerard at Kabul, (see pi. xxvi. 
[viii.] vol. iii.) The next two figures (4, 5,) of the present plate 
remove the difficulty I have hitherto felt in determining the meaning 
of the ^bull ^ reverse. They are both gold coins of the Ventura collec- 
tion ; on the obverse, the titles rao nano rao and horano are visible ; 
and in the area of fig. 4, what appears to be the Sanskrit syllable, ij ; 
only we know that the Sanskrit of that ancient period was of a 
different form. But the reverse of these is what we should particularly 
notice, because the word okpo (in one coin written downwards, in 
the other upwards,) marks the ^buU’ and his priest as dedi- 
cated to the Solar worship, and not to the Siva of the Brahmanical 
creed. 

The next gold coin, No. 6, requires no particular notice, nor does 
fig. 8 , on which the simple title pao seems to designate a young 
prince; but the three following, also of Gen. Ventura’s superb collection, 
must arrest us for a moment. 

The name on the obverse of these is OHPKi, the same as on the 
Manikyala small gold goins : on the reverse, fig. 7 shews us the two 
radical emblems, Nanaia and OXra, united on the same coin, with the 
four-pronged symbol between them, and a mysterious triangle above. 
This little coin is unique. The next, fig. 9, is equally curious, though 
others in copper have been met with by Col. Stacy. The epigraphe 
borne by these is apaoxpo which I suppose to mean ' the great Sun; ’ 
arda or aria in ArdesMr and ArtaxerxeSj having that acceptation. On 
the copper coins, the word appears corrupted to opo OKPO and this 
is probably the epigraphe of the dancing figure in pi. xxi. 

In fig. 10, the name of the Moon, MAO, and the lunar crescent, are 
satisfactory and conclusive as to that being the correct reading. 

And now we come at last to the main object to which 


which is well preserved, the Greek characters B and A are legible. On the reverse 
is a man, clothed, with a horned animal before him. The epigraph on this is like- 
wise in the ancient Pehlvi character. 
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this essay was directed, namely, to discover the prototype 
of the Kanauj coins in those of Indo-Scythic fabric. 

The great majority of what are called the Kanauj 
gold ooins have, on the obverse, a prince standing 
precisely in the attitude of Kadphises and Kanerkos. 
The dress alone betrays a slight variation, being, in some 
instances, almost the coa'’ hnd trowsers of the present 
day. On the reverse is a female seated, — sometimes, on a 
oouch, more frequently, in the native fashion, — holding in 
her left hand a cornucopia, in her right a fasa or ‘ noose.’ 
This class of coin has long been known. A brass pot, 
containing, it is said, two hundred of them, was acci- 
dentally discovered by the wearing away of the east bank 
of the river Hugh', ten miles above Calcutta, some years 
ago. Twenty-four were presented to the British Museum, 
an equal number to Dr. Hunter, and a portion to the 
India House ; the remainder were dispersed among 
private collectors. It was from one of these that 
"Wilson’s Ho. 1 3 was drawn ; and the same store 
furnished the figures in Marsden’s plate. The latter 
author in his ‘Humismata Orientalia,’ (ii., 725,) has the 
following passage, which will serve excellently well as a 
text to the present section of our essay : 

' Some learned antiquaries think they discover in these the 
evidences of a Greek origin ; but on this point I do not see enough to 
justify an opinion, and shall refrain from conjecture ; cherishing the 
hope that future discoveries of Indian medals may throw a light upon 
the subject, which is in itself of the higest interest/ 

To this challenge we have now the good fortune to 
be able to respond most satisfactorily : 

In figs. 11 and 12 (Ventura collection), we find precisely the 
obverse and reverse above described, with the marginal legend in 
Greek, too nmo too . . korano^ and the superaddition of some incipient 
rude N&gari in the position afterwards occupied by legible Sanskrit 
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names and titles. To set the comparison in the clearest light, the two 
lowest coins in the page have been inserted, fig. 16 from Gen. Ventura’s, 
fig. 17 from Col. Smith’s, cabinet, to shew the identity of the two 
classes. The description of them in detail belongs to the next plate, 
where, instead of deteriorating, they will be found to improve, while 
they become Indianised. An opposite effect is, however, observable in 
a second branch derived from the same stock, which it is difficult to 
account for, unless by supposing a divided realm, one portion flourishing 
and patronising the arts, while the other maintained nought but the 
shadow of its pristine glory and ancestry. This declining gradation 
is exemplified in figs. 14 (Ventura); 13 (Stacy); and 16 (Karamat ’Ali); 
wherein at last it is barely possible to trace the semblance of the 
sacrificing raja on the obverse, or of the female on the reverse; 
although, from the insensible gradations in a multitude of specimens, 
such are undoubtedly the figures. Fig. 15 is a very common coin in 
silver and copper : one was extracted from the Manikyala tope, and 
was then supposed to bear the representation of a crab and a dagger ! 
That coin, it will be remembered, bore the obvious Nagari letters 
Many other have been since discovered with the same ; and 
it should be remarked, that the form of Nagari in these differs essen- 
tially from that of the collateral branch. 

Here then we have the Indo-Scythic paternity of the 
Kanauj coinage proved by the best evidence : and now 
we will proceed to examine, in detail, its Hindu off- 
spring, before entering upon the natural enquiry whether 
such a fact is home out by the meagre remnants of 
history and tradition that are applicable to this obscure 
period. 

[ My readers will not have accompanied me thus far without 
appreciating the difficulty I have experienced in selecting the 
most suitable position among these miscellaneous essays for the 
introduction of extraneous information, as pertinent to one or 
other of a detached series of papers following out any given 
section of Indian archaeology. In no instance has this embar- 
rassment presented itself in more force than in regard to the 
complicated articles on the Gupta coinage. 

In this case I have endeavoured to meet the objection to 
scattered notes, either historical or n\imismatic, applicable to 
each coin in turn, by prefixing to the whole range of articles 
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devoted to the special subject, a general assemblage 
of the data for historical illustration; and, leaving 
Prinsep^s text descriptive of coins and legends un- 
touched, I have ventured as a sequel upon the experi- 
ment of an entirely new serial arrangement of the 
gold coinage of the Guptas, which gives me the 
opportunity of supplying all the latest readings 
without the unpleasant office of correction, and 
enables me to insert in the general catalogue such 
new specimens as have become available since Prinsep 
wrote : the whole being cast into one concise view, 
instead of following the somewhat perplexing order 
of the plates, whose distribution was necessarily 
faulty, both in the then novelty of the subject and 
the irregular incoming of specimens ! 

I commence my extracts with a copy of Prinsep^s 
revised translation of the Gupta inscription on the 
Allah 4bdd The previous decipherment of this 

record by Dr. Mill, (which appeared in vol. iii. ‘ Jour. 
As. Soc. Beng.^), had been based upon an imperfect 
fac-simile of the original. The admirable impressions 
of the writing on the colximn taken off on cotton 
cloth and on paper, by Capt. E. Smith, Bengal 
Engineers, in 1837, placed at Prinsep^s command 
the full means of checking and correcting the errors 
of the early copy, while his own more mature expe- 
rience in the normal forms of these and other Sanskrit 
characters rendered his lithographed transcript and 
transliteration more than usually trustworthy. 

The wood-cut in the margin represents the style 
and dimensions of the Allahdbdd Monolith, upon 
whose surface this inscription is graven ; it may be 
necessary to note that the more ancient writing on 

^ [ ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.*, vi., 963, (1837).] 
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this stone, and for whose exhibition we may conclude the pillar 
to have been expressly fashioned, consists of a counterpart of 
the Edicts of Asoka, which appear severally on the L&t at Dihli, 
the rocks of Gimdr on the western coast, and Dhauli in 
Cuttack — in addition to the transcript in the Semitic character 
on the rock at Kapurdigiri. 

The capital figured below does not directly belong to this 
monument, but is taken from the original on the Gandak Ldt, 
of which we have a second similar example. Hence we assume 
that a figure of a like character once crowned the Allah&b4d 
column.] 



Capital of a Lat on the Gandak. (From FerguSBOu^s ‘ Handbook.*) 

Translation of the Inscription on the AllahXbad LAt. 

(Beginning, at the fifth line, with yasya^ which has reference to a preceding 
eulogistic epithet in the genitive case. This verse is No. 2 in Dr. Mill’s 
translation.) 

(2) . ... In the midst of pleasurable things, happy in body and mind ; levying 
his revenue in strict conformity with the Shhstras ^ , 

(3) . . . . Destroying unhappiness, and putting an end to those who cause it ; 
greedy for eulogistic praise, glory and extended rule : — 

(4) . . , . Whose enemies, amazed at his cavalcade and warlike armament, ask, 
Wliat manner of man is this ? Among his elevated counsellors .... 

(5) . , . WTiose eyes filled with the tears of affection, when, in consequence of 
his written mandate, (.^his son or wife had been re-called) 

(6) . . . • Having seen his former good acts, delightful as nectar, his wife was 
much pleased. . . . 


^ Which enjoin that one-sixth of the produce of the land belongs to the king. 
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(7) . . . * Inflamed with vigorous wrath against the presumptuous, but when 
submissive .... 

(8) . In battles; with his own arm humbling continually those who exalt them- 
selves .... 

(9) . Cherishing (his subjects) with an affectionate, sweet, and contented dispo- 
sition. . . . 

(10) . . . . The force of his arm being gradually strengthened by youthful 
exercise, by himself were killed. . . . 

(11) , (This verso is too much effaced to be made out.) 

(12) . Whose fame is spread (over the earth), as it were a cloth, white as the 
moon-beam. . . . 

(13) . . . . The lustre of his skill in well-directed learning causes exclamations, 
‘ Wlio is there that is not his?’ (He is a fortress), and they are, as it were, grass 
upon his ramparts, and much wealth is locked up within him. 

(14) . Of him, who is able to engage in a hundred battles, whose own arm’s 
strength is his only ally : he w’ith the mighty chest. . . . 

(15) . Wliose person is become beautiful, from the marks of wounds received, and 
the scratches caused by his wielding the hattlc-axe, tlie arrow, the poniard, the 
elephant-spike, the cestus, the scymitar, the javelin, the club, the iron dart, the 
dagger,' and other weapons : 

(16) . The sovereign of Kuusala, the tiger-king of the forests, the mantardja of 
Kaurktta, the sovereign of Arggh&shtapura, the lord of Miri and Uddykra, the just 
prince of Dattairanda, the nila-rdja of Sflpflvamukta : ^ 

(17) . The king Hastivarma of Vinga, Ugrasena of Pfilakka, Kiivera of Devar^htra 
Dhananjaya of Kausthalapura, etc., and all the kings of the southern roads (dakshind- 
patha) : — from his favors to all these (I say) becoming more dignified and prosperous, 

(18) . W’hose power increases by the force or clemency respectively exercised 
towards Kudradeva, Matila, N&gadatta, Chandravarma, Ganapati, N^iga, Xfigasena, 
Achjmta, Nandi, Balavarma, and the other rkjas of x^ryavarta : who has made serving- 
men of all the Deva-rfijas . 

(19) . The magnitude of whose authority takes pleasure in exacting attendance, 
obedience, and tribute from the kings of the neighbouring hilly countries of Samata, 
Tkjravakra, KkmarCipa, Nepkla, Kartripura, and from all the rGjas of Mfllava, AijunSi- 
yana, Yaudheya, Mhdraka, Abhira, PrSirjuna, Sanakhnika, (or vSanaka Anika) and 
JBLkkakhara : 

(20) . Who is famous for his great aid in restoring (to their thrones) the royal 
progeny of many deposed rkjas ; 

(21) . Wliose most powerful dominion over the world is manifest in the maidens 
freely offered as presents, the jewels, the money, the horses, the produce of the soil, 
the ornaments of the precious metals brought as tribute by the hcaven-descecnded 
monarch, the ShhhA.n-Shflhi (of Persia), the Scythians, the Huns, by him of Sain- 
hfltta, and of other places ; by the kings of all the isles, etc. :~who, mounted on his 
war chariot, has no competitor in the world : 

' Parasu, sara, sanku, srini, T[)rasa, asi, tomara, vatsapflla, n^racha, vaitasti, etc. 
I have translated them as described to me rather than on dictionary authority, for in 
Wilson, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 9, arc all riven as varieties of arrows; vatsapdla and 
vaitasti^ I do not find, the latter is probably derived from vaita$a^ * a ratan.’ 

‘ A country (lately) freed from a curse,’ — perhaps some physical calamity. 
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(22) . Whose majesty exults in the princes endowed with hundreds of virtues and 
good qualities prostrate at his feet : a man inspiring fear as of instant annihilation : 
altogether incomprehensible ; yet tender-minded to those who are submissive and 
bow before him ; and extending mercy to hundreds of thousands whom he has subdued : 

(23) . Who lends a willing ear, and a consoling tongue to the case of the poor and 
destitute, the orphan, and the sick : is very kind to the brave of his army ; is com- 
parable to Dhanada (Kuvera), Varuna, Indra, and Antaka (Yama^) : 

(24) . Who has won and again restored the riches of many kings conquered by his 
own right hand : a man who strictly keeps his word, whose accomplishments in 
fashion, in singing and playing, put to shame the lord of the immortals (Indra) 
Vrihaspati, Tumburu, N&rada, etc. ; who is called ‘the king of poets* from his skill 
in making verses — the livelihood of the learned ! — whose excellent conduct proceeds 
from the observations stored in his retentive memory : 

(26). Who regularly performs all the established ordinances : — who is a very god 
among men : — the great-grandson of Mah6r&ja Sri Gupta ; the grandson of Mahk- 
rhja Sri Ghatot Kacha ; the son of Mahhrhja Adhirhja Sri Chandra Gupta. 

(26). Bom of Mahadevi Kurakra Devi, the daughter of Lichchhavi; Mah6j&ja 
Adhir&ja Sri Samudra Gupta : how he fill(‘d wliile alive the earth with the fame of 
his conquests, and is now departed to enjoy the supreme bliss and emancipation of 
Indra*s heaven, this lofty pillar, which is, as it wore, his arm, speaks forth: a 
standing memorial to spread his fame in many directions : — erected with the materials 
accumulated through the strcngtli of the arm of his liberality (now in repose), and 
the sufficiency of the holy texts. 

(Verse). The clear water of Gang& that issues from the artificial pool formed by 
the encircled hair of the lord of men (Siva) purifies the three worlds. 

May this poetical composition of the slave of the feet of the gi’eat king, whose 
mind is enlightened by the great favor of admission to the presence, son of the 
administrator of punishments (magistrate), Dhruva Bhdti, — the skilled in war and 
peace, the counsellor of the young prince, the great minister Harisona, aflf’ord 
gratification and benefit to all creatures ! 

Executed by the slave of the feet of the supreme sovereign, the criminal magis- 
trate, Tilabhatta. 

When restored to its natural order we find the epithets applied to 
the deceased emperor of Hindustan, not only much less hyperbolical, 
and reposing less upon mythological allusions, hut crowding in a short 
space a most unexpected and curious survey of the political divisions 
of India at the time, containing even the names and titles of very 
many of the reigning families, and extending beyond the boundaries 
of India proper into the regions of the ^ great king ' of Persia and the 
hordes of the Huns and Scythians ! It may be poverty of imagination 
in the poet that has wrought us this good ; for, once laying hold of an 
idea, he rings the changes upon it as long as he can find words, and 
then draws up with an inelegant * etc/ Thus, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth lines ho enumerates no less than nine warlike weapons the 


* Gods of the earth, water, air, and fire respectively. 
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king’s brawny arms were scarred in wielding: and thus, when he 
mentions tributary states he fortunately spares none that Samudra’s 
supremacy could in any degree comprehend ! The passage is altogether 
so curious that I must crave permission to insert a copy of it in the 
Roman character before I endeavour to trace any of the countries 
alluded to. The continual recurrence of the adjectival termination ha^ 
(the prototype of the modern genitive postposition) led me to suspect 
the nature of the sentence. 

(16) KamOflaha mahendra^ mahdkdntdralca-vydghra-‘rdja^ KaurdffaJca man{ar((;a» 

argghdshfapuraka-mahendraf mlrika-uddydraka-swdmi^ dattairandapallaka^dayana^ 
kdncheyaka vuhnu^ ahdpdmmuktaka (17) nilardja 

In this sentence we have the regal designations of nine princes ; 
unless (which is probable enough) the terms mdhendra^ 8wdm{, 
nlla-rdja, ddpana, etc. are employed with the same general acceptation 
of ' prince/ to vary the expression euphoniously. 

The kingdom of Kausala (or Kosala) is well known from the Buddhist 
authors to be modern Oude/ ( Ayodha) or Benares, — the Kasikosala of 
Wilford. The Vydghra-muhhaSy ^ tiger-faced ’ people, are mentioned in 
the ^ Vara-sanhita,’ among the eastern countries ; and Kantara, a place 
south of AUahabdd ; but the name may apply to any woody tract 
infested by tigers. The next name, ‘ Kaurattaka,’ is unknown, nor can 
the title ‘Manta-raja’ be well explained. It may be the district of 
Kuru, near Tahneswar. ‘ Argghashtapuraka,’ the next name, may be 
construed as the ^ eight cities ’ where due ‘ reverence ’ was paid to 
brahmans : ‘Mirika’ and ‘Bddyaraka’ seem derivable from mlri ‘cream,’ 
and uda ‘ water/ — ‘ maritime countries’ ; ‘ Dattairandaka ’ may be some 
coimtry famous for producing the ‘castor-oil plant’ ; ‘Kancheyaka’ may 
be Kdnehipur, the ‘ golden city ’ in the south, mentioned in the 
‘ Brahmanda-purana ’ ; sdpdvamulctdka, also, bears an allegorical inter- 
pretation — ‘freed from a curse’; as likewise the raja’s title, {nila, 
‘blue’) — can the Nflagiri be his locality? it is one of the mountain 
divisions of Jambudwfpa in the ‘ Brahmanda-purdna ’ : ‘like the lapis- 
lazuli gem is the Ifila mountain.’ * Thus it may be uncertain whether 
these are figurative or real names, though it is hardly to be supposed 
that countries purely imaginary would be introduced as subject to the 
rule of a man just deceased. The list continues in the same strain: — 

(17) (Nila-rdja)^ vaingeyaka hastivarma^ pdlakkaka-ugraaena^ devardahtraka kubera 
kauathalapuraka dhmanjaya^ prabhriti aarva-dakshindpatha rdja grahchaamdgdn\A» 
graha janita praidponmiakra mdhdbhdgyaaya, 

1 Wilford however makes Kausala the delta or Sundarban tract of Bengal. — 
Aa. Mea., ix., 260. 

2 ‘ Asiatic Researches,' voL viii., 346, (Wilford’s Essay on Geography.) 
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All these names, it says, belong to that division of India entitled 
^ Dakshinapatha/ the lowermost of the four equilateral triangles into 
which the Mahabharata divides ancient India — ^ the ‘ Dachinabades ' 
of Arrian. This division, known to the contemporary of Alexander 
(Euemerus) was still extant in the time of Nonnus. Vaingeyaha is a 
regular derivation from Vinga ; but neither this country nor Palakka, 
are to be found in the Pauranic lists of the southern countries, unless 
the latter be the country of the Pallis.^ It must be remarked, that 
the names of their rulers are circumstantially given — Hastivarma and 
XJgrasena : and following them, we have Kuvera and Dhananjaya of 
Devarashtra and Kausthalapura, places equally uncertain ; though the 
former has some affinity to Devagiri or Deogir; rdshtra implying 
merely ^ country,^ Maharashtra might also be understood. Kusasthallf 
is said by Wilford to have been the name of Oujein in the Treta-yuga: 
Tod names the same place ‘ on the Indian ocean, ^ but the general inter- 
pretation is Kanauj, a place out of the limits of the ‘ Dakshinapatha.’ 

The enumeration continues in the eighteenth line, as follows : — 

Rudradeva, Matilaj Ndgadatta^ Chandravarmay Ganapatiy Ndgay Ndgasenay 
Achyutay Nmdiy Balavarmay adyanelca’‘Aryavarta~rdjay etc., ending with pari- 
charaJcikrita sarvadevardjosga. 

Here we have the actual names of ten rajas of India Proper or 
Aryavarta, without their respective countries, as though they were too 
well known to need insertion. The first, ‘ Budra,' probably belongs to 
the Sah dynasty of Saurashtra, where the name so often occurs: 
‘ Ganapati ’ is also a family name : but few or none of the others can be 
identified in the very imperfect lists of this early period. 

In the following line we have a catalogue of provinces, whose kings 
were probably unknown by name to the writer : 

(19) Samatay tddavakray kdmarupay nepdUy kartripura-adi pratyanta^ nripatihhir 
mdlavdrjundyanay yaudUeyay mddrakay abhiray prdrjunay aana kdnika kdkakhara 
parikddihhu cka ; Sarva kara ddndjndkarana prandmdgamana (20) paritoshita 
prachanda sdianasya. 

The first five are the names of boundary mountain states on the 
north-east. The first two names cannot be determined, but the text 
does not permit Dr. Mill’s plausible reading Sumata ddrachaJcra^ * the 
country friendly to pines.’ ^ Kamarupa,’ and ‘ Nepala ’ are well known : 
^ Kartripura ’ may possibly be Tripura or Tipperah. Then follow those 
more to the north and west, most of which are to be found in the lists 
of the north-west countries extracted by Wilford from the Puranas, 
and published in ^ As. Ees.’, viii., 340-343. 

^ Placed by Wilford in Candeish, and otherwise called Abhiras. — ‘As, Res.*, 
vili., 336. 
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^Milava’ he would make the modem Malwa, but this may be 
doubted, as it is classed with ' Madraka, Yaudheya, Arjunayana/ and 
* Eajanya,’ ( ? Prarjuna) as * drinking the waters of the Airavati 
(Hydraotes),’ and consequently in the Panjab. ^ Madraka^ is placed 
near Taxila or Takshasila : ^ Yaudheya ^ or the ^ country of Yuddha’ is 
very frequently mentioned in the Puranas, as lying between the 
Betasta (Hydaspes), and Sindu (Indus). Wilford calls it Sinde 
Proper, the ' Ayud ’ of travellers of the 1 6th century, and ^ Hud ^ of 
the Book“of Esther. It must not be confounded with Ayodhya or Oude : 
and it may be here remarked that the Behat group of Buddhist coins 
and sometimes Bactro-Pehlvi legend on the reverse, having constantly 
the word * Yaudheya ’ on the margin, in tlie old character, certainly 
belongs to this kingdom. The ^ Abhiras ’ are shepherd-kings (or more 
probably hill-tribes) in various parts of India ; those here enumerated 
must be the Abhiras of the upper part of the Indus near Attock. 
Abhisara isoften understood as Kashmir, the kingdom of Abisares, if wo 
trust Wilford. The two final names ^ Sana-kanika’ ^ and ‘Kakakhara’ 
are unknown : the former reminds us forcibly of the ‘ kanirka ’ of our 
coins ; and the latter has some analogy to the ^ kaka bambas ’ of Gen. 
Courtis map, to the north-west of Kashmir. ^ Kanaka ’ appears in 
Wilford’ s list as the name of an impure tribe on the west border. 

Passing over the panegyric about his restoring the descendants of long 
deposed kings — which, however, is a fact not to be slightly regarded in 
a historical point of view — we come to another very curious passage : 

(20) Daivaputra shdhi; shdhdnashdhiy saka^ murundaih; sainhdttaka adibJmcha ^ — 
(21) sarva dwipavdsibJiirj etc. 

Here we have a picture of his foreign relations, the nations who 
used to send him presents, or tribute of jewels, coin, horses, fruit, and 
even their daughters! First,^ Daivaputra shdhi (T^Tf^); ^ the heaven - 
descended king’ : this title would apply to the Parthian [Sassanian] kings 
who are styled in the well known triple inscriptions, EKFENOrs ©EXlN, 
and on the common Sassanian coins, ‘ offspring of the divine race of 
gods.’ But the two first letters are slightly obliterated and might be 
read either Ddhha-y or Ddra- putra : the latter, ‘ son of Darius,’ would 
stiU apply to the same parties, and this is confirmed by the next words, 
in which wo recognize the very Persian title 
‘ king of kings,’ which prevailed to the extinction of the Sassanian 
dynasty in the seventh century, so that here, at any rate, we have a 

^ [See Udayagiri Inscription, quoted at page 246.] 

® [ I have examined the orinnal with a special view to the determination of this 
word, and read the passage 
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limit to the modernicity of our inscription. Of the ^ Sakas^ so much 
has been said that it is not requisite to dwell long on them : they are 
the Parthians of Wilford’s chronological table of Indian dynasties ; 
others identify them with the Sacse, the Scythians, the Sakya tribe of 
Buddhist notoriety, and the Vikramaditya opponents who introduced 
the Saka era. The * Murundas,' according to Wilford,^ are a branch 
of the Indo-Scythians who succeeded the Parthians ; and, in fact, the 
same as the Hunas or Huns. Thirteen kings of this dynasty, he says, 
reigned in the northern parts of India. ^^They are the ^Morundae^ 
of Ptolemy, who were masters of the country to the north of the 
Ganges, from Dihli to Gaur and Bengal. They are declared in the 
Puranas to be mfocAr/tAas, ^impure' tribes, and, of course, they were 
foreigners. The same arc called Maryanthea by Oppian in his ‘ Cyno- 
getics,’ who says that the Ganges runs through their country.” 

Sainhdt ay ‘the country of the lion,^ (sinhajy might safely be 
identified with Sinhala, or Ceylon: especially as it is followed by 
sa/rva-dwipay ‘all the isles,’ which must refer to the anca diva of 
Wilford, (the Laccadives ? ) called by Ptolemy the ‘Aigidise^’; but I 
find a more plausible elucidation in Col. Sykes’ memoir on the geology 
of the Dakhan, which informs us that ‘ Sainha^a’ is the proper name 
of the hilly range to which we give the appellation ‘Western Ghats.’ 

As a proud peroration to this formidable list of allies and tribu- 
taries, the poet winds up with the brief epithet-words, prithivydm 
apratirathasya, ‘ whom in his war-chariot none in the world can rival 
or withstand,’ the very epithet found on one of the coins of Samudra- 
-gupta — apratirathas — which I at first read apatirurha. However 
much we may allow for exaggeration, it will be granted that the 
sovereign to whom even a fair share of all this power and vast extent 
of empire could be attributed, must have exercised a more paramount 
authority in India Proper than most of its recorded kings. The seat of 
his own proper kingdom is unfortunately not mentioned, but I think it 
may be fairly deduced negatively from this very circumstance. 
Magadha, XJjjayinf, and Surasena are omitted ; these therefore, in all 
probability, were under his immediate rule, and I may appeal again 
to the frequency of his coins discovered at Kanauj, as a reason for 
still fixing his capital at that place ; his family connection with the 
Lichchhavis of AUahdbdd, will account for the commemoration of his 
deeds at that many-roaded ( aneka-mdrga) focus. 

Of what family were Samudra and the preceding Guptas, is 
nowhere mentioned. Dr. Mill’s claim to the Skryorvama descent for 


1 ‘Asiatic Researches,' viii. 113, and table. ^ ‘Asiatic Researches,' viii. 186. 
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synonyme pritlm ‘ the earth* ; where the latter word of two 

long syllables is indispensably required by the measure of the verse, 
indicated as it is by all the preceding and subsequent words in a 
manner not to be mistaken. These words in their written forms in 
the ancient character, are too unlike what are severally substituted for 
them to make this the possible error of a European copyist unac- 
quainted with Sanskrit, — while they are precisely such mistakes as a 
Hindu superficially acquainted with that language might most easily 
commit, if uninspected, in a work like this : the former arising from 
an ignorant confusion of two words of similar sound, but wholly 
different etymology as well as moaning, — the latter from total inatten- 
tion to the rules of metrical harmony. Now the existence of two such 
glaring errors of the sculptor, uncorrected, renders it highly probable 
that wc should impute to liim a largo proportion, if not the whole, of 
the following equally manifest errors 

With these nine specimens of most evident error in as many lines 
of the inscription, the two last errors implying tlic skipj)ing of several 
syllables at once, — and closed with the fact that there is no integral 
number of Manini stanzas of four lines, but five and a half only from 
their commencement in the 7th line of the pillar, — the grounds of con- 
jectural emendation were too slight for its ])robablc application, when 
the guide of metre was wanting. Accordingly, from the 14th to the 
last line of the pillar, which supplied a stanza in the ordinary 
Anushtubh measure, (a space constituting about one quarter of the 
inscription) I have been content to group together those syllables 
which formed connected meanings ; leaving the rest, in which no such 
connexion appeared, uncopied; and abandoning, with respect to them, 
a task so much resembling that which the Chaldean king imposed on 
his magicians, — that of supplying the dream as well as the inter- 
pretation. 

After this explanation, I proceed to exhibit the text [omitted in 
this reprint], together witli an English version of those three- 
quarters of the inscription which arc sufficiently intelligible; beginning 
with the seven lines of prose that declare the genealogy and the 
succession : — 


(Translation). 

‘ Of the liberator of the greatest kings, incomparable on the earth, — by whom 
loads of forest timber are collected for the holocaustic service of Indra, Varuna, and 
Yuma, by the completion of sacrifices bearing the flavour of the waters of all the 
four circumambient occeans, — whoso glory reaches to the firmament, — who on every 
side bestows liberally as the golden-sided mountain (Mem), — by whom Mcru himsedf 
might be borne aloft in the piercing talons of his mighty arm, — the groat grandson 
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DR. mill’s remarks. 


of the great king Gupta, — grandson of the great king Ghatot-kacha, — son of the 
great king, the sovereign of kings, Chandra-gupta, — maternal grandson of Lich- 
chhavi, — born of the great goddess-liko Kumkra-devi, — the great king, the sovereign 
of kings, Samudra-gupta : — 

Of him, when the accepted son was pronounced to be the son of Devi, daughter 
of Mahiidaitya, the incomparable worshipper of the supreme Bhagavat (Krishna), 
the great king, the sovereign of kings, Chandra-gupta,— then his son, before addicted 
to illibcrality, and a man of groat parsimony, was purified by the waters of destiny. 
Such was the excellent blessedness of the worshipper of the supreme Bhagavat, the 
great king, the sovereign of kings, Kumara-gupta, celebrated for his mildness of 
disposition, and of subdued passions united to accumulated fame, — a blessedness 
pervading even the forests and desert lands, 

(Verse), Having well surmounted the calamities that oppressed the earth, the 
chief and unique hero of the Gupta race, of face like a lotus, displays the glory of 
conquest : even he, by name Skanda-gupta of distinguished and spotless renown, — 
who in the spirit of his own dreadful deeds danced in the fierce dance (Siva- 
likc after his vengeance for Sita’s death). 

Possessed of a clear insight into the profound wisdom of the Tantras, with a 
spirit of unceasing silence (on their incommunicable mysteries; — and, in accordance 
with their precept and discipline,) mangling the flesh of the refractory in successive 
victories ; ho by whom the'r challenge in battle being accepted and answered, forms 
a splendid spectacle in every quarter of the earth,— is declared even by alien princes 
to be one whose mind could not be shaken by sudden and unexpected calamity. 

For, afterwards, by him to whom the keeping of his treasure was committed, — the 
boundary, which was given as a sacred deposit and worthy to be extended to the 
extremities of the earth, was treacherously taken away ; and the prosperity of the 
family removed from it, — (even by him, the minister aforesaid), coveting the wealth 
of that family, having previously professed much attachment in words, but destitute 
of the light (of truth), and followed by calamitous defection. 

Yet (having conquered) the land, his left foot was fixed there on a throne yet 
untrodden by mortals, and having obtained excellent room, and laid by his weapons, 
he reposed from war on his (inaccessible) mountain. His pure and noble exploits, 
the exploits of a man of unspotted fame, although long opposed by the kings of the 
excellent seven hills, arc now sung even by them. 

In every region did men surround that young prince, when his father had gone 
to heaven, as one who had attained most illustrious prosperity ; whom his father’s 
brother and the other chiefs did first (thus surround, hailing him) as their new 
sovereign, in the midst of the joy of conquest, with tears in their eyes. 

May he, who is like Krishna still obeying his mother Devaki, after his foes are 
vanquished, he of golden rays, with mercy protect this my design ! 

^ « * Itt 0 

* * 0 
0 0 0 0 0 


Whatever prince in this place perpetually worships this sacred image, is con- 
sidered by Rudra (Siva) himself as one whoso understanding is ennobled and rendered 
praise-worthy by this affectionate devotion, even in the land of Arha (Indm) and the 
other cclcslials,’ 
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REMARKS ON THE ABOVE INSCRIPTION. 

The account of the parentage of Samudra-Gupta, son of Chandra- 
Gupta, which closed the Allahabad inscription, forms, in nearly the same 
words, the beginning of the present ; and his panegyric, which pervaded 
the earlier monument, is the leading subject in the prose part of this. 
The first new fact is the designation of his son and successor, Chandra- 
Gupta the Second ; whom it seemed most obvious, on tlic first reading of 
the names, to identify with the expected son and heir of the eighteenth 
line of the pillar of Allahabad, the offspring of Samudra-Gupta and his 
principal queen, the daughter of the proud princess Sanharika. This 
identification, however, is removed by the terms of the inscription 
itself ; this son does not succeed by right of primogeniture, but as 
peculiarly selected {parigrihUa), on account of his eminent virtues, from 
the rest of the family or families of the polygamist king, and is the offspring, 
not of Sanharika’s daughter, but of the daughter of a prince named Maha- 
daitya. The son and successor of Chandra-Gupta II. is Kumara-Gupta, 
who is represented as having been a very unpriiicely character at the time 
of his father’s adoption as heir to the throne; but, having been disciplined 
by some unnamed fortune, becomes, on his own accession to the throne, 
an emulator of the mild virtues and the Vaishnava devotion of his 
parent. The next king is Skanda-Gupta, who may be most probably 
supposed to be the son of his immediate predecessor, Kumara-Gupta ; 
but, on this point, the verse, which here takes the place of the more 
narrative prose, is unfortunately silent. We only hear of his distin- 
guished fame as a warrior ; and that his piety, congenial with his acts, 
does not take the same turn with that of his two nearest predecessors, 
of devotion to Vishnu the Preserver, but attached itself to the opposite 
system, now so prevalent in this part of India, the deep, mysterious, 
and sanguinary system of the Tantras. After the conquest and slaugh- 
ter of many opposing kings, we hear of his eventful triumph over a 
more formidable enemy than all, a treacherous minister, who, for a time, 
succeeds in dispossessing him of his kingdom. After vanquishing, 
however, the rival monarchs of the seven hills, and resting peacefully 
on his laurels in his inaccessible mountain throne, (localities which 
carry us away from the immediate vicinity of the Ganges, but whether 
towards the north or Central India, we have no means of determining,) 
this worthy worshipper of Siva and Durga ascends to heaven ; and his 
brother and the other chiefs, with mingled feelings of grief and 
affectionate allegiance, proclaim his young child the heir to his father’s 
crown and conquests. This youth is described as obedient to the 
queen dowager, his mother, as was Krishna to his mother Devakf ; 
but the part of the inscription that proceeds to speak of him is confused 
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and unintelligible ; neither does he appear to be once named ; unless 
we conceive some letters of line 18 to give his name thus: Mahesa- 
prita Gupta, ‘ the Gupta attached to Siva, or beloved by Siva/ He is 
probably the Mahendra Gupta whose name occurs in several of the newly 
discovered coins of this dynasty. 

The royal family of the Guj)tas, therefore, as adapted to the time of 
this inscription, stands as follows ; the Arabic numerals denoting 
sovereigns, or those to whom the prefix Maharaja Adhirdja belongs, in 
the order of their succession. 


GUPTA, a Raja of tho Solar line. 
Ghatot-kacha. j 

(1) Chanira Gupta I. 

(2) Samudra-Gupta, 


I Lichchhuvi, 

(whose daughter was) 

O — Kumhra-devi, Maha-djiitya, 

I (queen consort). (whose daughter was) 


-o- 


Devi, 


(one of the queens of 
I Saniudra-Guptu). 

(3) Chandra-Gupta II. 

(4) Kumara-Gupta, 

(whose son probably was) 

(5) Skanda-Gupta, 

(6) A young prince (Mahendra-Gupta ?) 
a minor at the date of this inscription. 


[ The next item of evidence is derived from the inscription 
on the eastern Gate at Sanchii, near Bhilsa. Prinsep, in his 
introductory comments on this monumental writing, remarks : — ] 

It records a money contribution and a grant of land by an agent 
of tho ruling sovereign, Chandragupta, for the embellishment of the 
edifice (or perhaps for the erection of the ornamented gateway) and for 
the support of certain priests, and their descendants for ever. 

The value of a facsimile in preference to a copy made by the eye 
was never more conspicuous than in the present instance. Turning to 
the engraving of Mr. Hodgson’s copy in vol. iii. ^Jour. As. Soc. 
Beng.’, we find his artist has totally omitted all tho left-hand portion 
of tho inscription, which has been injured by the separation of a 
splinter in the stone ! The initial letter of each line is, however, dis- 
tinctly visible on the stone beyond this flaw ; and as not more than 
four or five letters in each line are thus destroyed, it is not very 
difficult to supply them, without endangering the sense. This has now 
been done by the Society’s pandit ; and the only place at which he 
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hesitated was in filling up the amount of the donation, in the seventh 
line, which may have been hundreds or thousands or upwards, but 
could hardly have been units, in a display of regal beneficence. I 
have endeavoured to make a literal translation : — 

(Translation). 

‘To the all-respected Sramanas, the chief priests of the dvasath ceremonial,* 
who by deep meditation have subdued their passions, the champions (sword) of the 
virtues of their tribe : — 

The son of Amuka, the destroyer of his father’s enemies, 2 the punisher of the 
oppressors of a desolated country, the winner of the gloiious flag of victory in many 
battles, daily by his good counsel gaining the esteem of the worthy persons of tho 
court, and obtaining the gratification of every desire of his life through the favor 
of the great emperor Chandragupta ; — ha'vdng made salutation to the eternal gods 
and goddesses, has given a piece of ground purchased at the legal rate ; also five 
temples, and twenty-five (thousand?) dinfirs;^ (half of which has been spent for the 
said purchase of the said ground), as an act of grace and benevolence of the great 
emperor Chandragupta, generally known among his subjects as Dcva-r&ja (or 
Indra). 

As long as the sun and moon (shall endure), so long shall these five ascetics 
enjoy the jewel-adorned edifice, lighted with many lamps. For endless ages after 
me and my descendants may the said ascetics enjoy the precious building and the 
lamps! Whoso shall destroy the structure, his sin shall he as great, yea five times 
as great, as that of the murderer of a hrfihman. — In the Samvat (or year of his 
reign ?) 5 , (in the month of) Bhfidrapada, the tenth (day).’^ 

‘a fire-temple, or place where sacrificial fire is preserved ' (Wilson's 
I^ictionary) ; also ‘ a particular religious ohstTvance.* Tlic latter is preferable, as 
the fire-worship is unconnected with the Buddhist religion, 

2 This cpitliet is doubtful : the pandit has supplied a ^ to make it intelligble, 

® This document, if I have rightly intei-prctcd it, teaches us that the current coin 
of the period was entitled dtiuir, which we know to he at the present day the 
Persian name of a ^old coin, although it is evidently derived from tho liomun 
denarius^ which was of itself silver ; while the Persian dirham (a silver coin) 
represents the drachma^ or dram weight, of the Greeks. The word dlmira 
is otherwise derived in the Sanskrit dictionaries,*^ and is used in books for orna- 
ments and scab of gold, but the weight allowed it of thirty-two raih^ or sixty-four 
grains, agrees so closely with the Homan and Greek unit of sixty grains, that its 
identity cannot be doubted, especially when we have before us the actual gold coiii» 
of Chandragupta (didrachmas) weighing from 120 to 130 grains, and indubitably 
copied from Greek originals in device as well as weight. 

[ Burnouf, in noticing the occuiTcnco of the same word, adds a note in reference 
to this passage, which I transcribe “Celui qui m’apportcra la tete d’un mciidiant 
brfihmanique, recevra de moi un Dinara ‘ Introduction k I histoire de Buddhisrae.* 

^ [Major Cunningham, in his work on tho Bhilsa Topes, has published a facsimile, 

* [* Din ' ‘ a pauper ’ and ‘ rl ’ ‘ to ro * what is given to the poor ’ I ( Wileon’s Dictionary), 

[L’cmploi du mot * dlndra,’ dont Prinsep a po^ltivement ddmointre I’origine occidentale, et Tintro- 
dnetiun assoz r^ceiite daua I’lnde. ... Ce mot eat tr^a-raromeiit einploy<? daus lea livj'ea Sanacrita du 
Nord, et Je ne I’ui jamuia rencontrd dana oeiix dea * Sdtras ’ que Je regarde comine anciena, du motna pour 
lefond. Jo n’on pula, Juaqu’ i\ present, citer quo deux exemples, . , . Avad.*^'nt.' f. IPS,) Makchand- 
hatam dindradvayam/ ce qui dolt sigfiiner “deux ^Dlndraa* mamuea de aignea.*’ Le second ex emple 
{• Divya-avad/ f. sil. i>) “ cent ‘Dlndraa’ pour chaquo tdto do religicux buddhiate.” Dana lea ‘SCitraa' 
anciena, lo terme qui paralt lo plus souveiit eat ‘ Suvarna.’ **] 
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[The two ciphers constituting the date in this inscrip- 
tion are now by common consent* admitted to convey the 
number ninety -three : the epoch to which this record refers is 
however still an open question, and will be examined more at 
large in its proper order. Nor, it must be observed, is there 
anything definitive to shew which of the two Chandra-Guptas 
— the third or the fifth — on the family list, is alluded to in 
the text. 

The comprehensive inscription on the northern face of the 
Juiidgarh Rock, in which mention is made of Skanda Gupta, 
should have appeared in this place, but I regret to say that up 
to this time no more satisfactory account of its purport and con- 
tents can be given than is to be found in the brief notice pub- 
lished by Prinsep, in April, 1838. " 

In 1842, Major Jacob and M. Westergaard copied this 
inscription anew, and a lithographed facsimile of their transcript 
was published in the April number of the J ournal of the Bombay 

as well as a transcript and a translation, of the TJdayajjiri Inscription, which ho 
attributes to Chandra Gupta, the second of our list, 'i'he assignment, at the best, 
rests upon slender grounds ; and, if the present revised translation is to supersede 
his rendering, it must be deemed altogether fallacious. I annex his transliteration 
and interpretation : — “ ‘ iSiddliam samvatsare b‘2 Sravaiia-masa suklekadasya.’ 

‘ Parama-bhatthraka Mah(ir{ijadhi Chandra Gupta pfidanadhtasya.* ‘ Mah&r&ja 
Chagaliga potrasya, Mahhrhja Vishmi-dasa putrasya.' ‘ Sanakanikhsya Mahh (raja 
m * » ‘Finished in the year 82, on the llth of the bright half of the month of 

Sravaua ; [the cave] of him, bowing to the feet of the paramount, homage-receiving, 
supreme Mahhraja, Chandra Guphi, the grandson of MahhrCija Chagaliga, the son of 
Maharhja Vishnu-dhsa, Maharaja (name obliterated of Sanakanika.)”* p. 150. 

The* Sanskrit transcript adopted will be seen to vary but slightly from the version in 
Roman type inserted above. The translation approved of by Prof. Wilson, however, 
differs very materially at the same time I must freely admit the disadvantages I 
have laboured under in having to follow the lithograph of a London artist, while Major 
Cunningham’s transliteration has been made, I presume, from the original itself. 

‘ (May it be) auspicious ! On the 1 1th diw of the light fortnight, in the month of 
Sravana, in the year 82 of (?) the great King of Sanakhnika, ^son of the great 
King, Vishnu-dhsa, (and) grandson of the great King, Chhagaliga, (who, viz. 
Chhagaliga, was) son of the supreme monarch (and) paramount lord of great kings, 
the auspicious Cnandra Gupta . . . . ' ] 

* [‘ Shh Kings of 6aur&,shtra,* Jour, Roy. As. Soc.^ xii., 5 ; Bkiku Topes^ p. 1^2 5 
Lassen, Ind, Alt, ii., 939. (1852).] 

2 [‘Jour. As. 60c. Bcng.’, vii., 347]. 
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Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for that year* The result, 
as might have been anticipated from Major Postans’ previous 
report on the execution and existing state of this monument,' 
is eminently disappointing; and, in spite of every effort to produce 
an intelligible transliteration from the lithograph, I must confess 
myself fairly baffled in the task. 

Prinsep’s note is to the following effect : — I may here so 
far satisfy curiosity as to state that this third inscription, the 
longest, and in some respects the best preserved, though from 
the smallness and rudeness of the letters it is very difficult to 
decipher, is in a modern character — that allotted to the tliird 
century after Christ — or the Gupta alphabet ; and that in the 
opening lines I find an allusion to Skaiida Gupta, one of the 
Gupta family, whose name has also been found upon a new 
series of the Saurdshtra coins; the words are ^fri f^T^piT ^ 

• • • 

My next excerpt consists of Prinsep’s translation of the 
Eran pillar Inscription ^ : — ] 

INSCRIPTION FROM A TEMPLE OF VARAIIA, AND A DIIWAJA- 
STAMBHA, IN THE VICINITY OF ERAN Oil AIRAN IN BHOPAL. 

Lieut. Conolly and Capt. Burt started from Mhow, on an ex- 
ploring journey. They continued in company as far as Sehore, 
where some copper plates, in Mr. Wilkinson^ s possession, occupied the 
attention of the former, while the latter, hearing of a pillar at Airan, 
hastened off by a dak to visit it, and was rewarded with the two 
inscriptions which follow, and a few insolated names in various styles 
from the Airan pillar and temple. The history of the origin of the 
monuments as derived from the inscriptions themselves may bo suc- 
cinctly told. 

The temple was built by Dhanya Vishnu, the confidential minister 
of Baja Matri Vishnu, the son of Hari Vishnu, the grandson of Varuna 
Vishnu, and great grandson of Indra Vishnu ; in the first year of the 
reign of Bija Tarapani [ToramanaJ of Saurashtra (?) : and 

The pillar was erected by Vaidala Vishnu, the son of Hasti Vishnu, 
also grandson of Varuna Vishnu, and at the cost of Dhanya Vishnu, on 
the 14th of Asarh in the year 165, in the reign of Budha-Gupta in 

' [‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, vii , 873]. 


2 [Ibid., vii., 634. ] 
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Saurashtra, comprehending the country between a river whose name, 
though partially erased, may be easily made out as the Kiilindi or 
Jamna and the Narmada, or Nerbudda. 

(Translation). 

‘ He is victorious ! (Vishnu) the four-armed, omnipresent, the creator and preserver 
of the world, whose bed is the immense water of the four occaiis and whose raiha^ 
ketu (‘ chariot-standard *) is Garuda. 

On Thursday, the thirteenth lunar day of the month of Ashhdha of the year 16 d, 
when the king, Budha Gupta, wlio was the moon of good administration, and resplendent 
in fortune and fame, governed the beautiful country situated between the Kiilindi 
(Jamnh) and the Narmada, by his good qualities (derived) from the Loka-p&las.^ In 
the aforesaid year of his dynasty, [‘ of him,* in orig.] in the very month and day afore- 
said : one, named Vaidala Vishnu, who was famous as far as the four oceans, ever 
respectable ; who by public election and through the fivor of God, obt-nned the good 
fortune of the regency ; who was devoted to Bhagav^in ; the son of the fathcr-rcsemb- 
ling Hari Vishnu ; grandson of the father* s-talcnt-possessing Varuna Vishnu ; the 
great grandson of Indra Vishnu , of the Maitrfiyanayakripabha race ; a strict observer 
of his religious duties, regular in sacrifices, reader of the Veda, a very ruhi among 
brkhmans.'^ By him (Vaidala Vishnu) this banncr-inllar was erected at the expense 
of Dhanya Vishnu, — for the [u-osperity of his race, in honor of Janfirdana (Vishnu), 
the distresser of the JPunya-jnnan (Rakshasas). 

Glory ! to him who is a patriotic (prince) and to whom belong all the people ! ’ 

[I further annex the translation of Toramdna’s inscription 
from the same site, which is closely connected, with the preceding 
text ; — ] 

(Translation) . 

‘ He is victorious ! the boar-shaped god, who, at the time of delivering the earth, 
whirled round the mountains by the jerk of his tushes ; from the increase of whose 
body have proceeded the three regions. 

When the great r&.ja, Torarafina, the very famous and beautiful, the king of kings, 
governed the earth ; in the first year of his reign, on the tenth day of Pb^lguna : — 
before his time, the well-known Dhanya Vishnu, the doer of many virtuous 
deeds, follower of the injunctions of the Vedas, obedient to his brother, the late 
great Bkjh Mktri Vishnu (since departed to heaven), and favored by him — 
who obtained the good fortune of regency by public election and through the 
grace of God: — famous as far as the four oceans, ever respectable, and victorious 
in many battles with his enemies, the devoted worshipper of Bhagavfin, — who was the 
son of Hari Vishnu, resembling his father,— the grandson of Varuna Vishnu, pos- 
sessor of his father’s qualities, — great grandson of Indi-a Vishnu of the Maitr&yana- 
yakripablia race, the illustrious and distinguished, observant of his religious duties 
and sacrifices with Sukta (a hymn of the Rig-veda) — a regular sacrificer, well read in 
the Vodus, and a HM among the brahmans. — By liim (Dhanya Vishnu) was caused 

' Upholders of the universe. 

® These several epithets arc, almost literatim, the same in both inscriptions. 
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to bo erected this new temple of Jagan-Nhr&yana' N&rhyana, in the form of Var&ha 
(the Boar incarnation) at his own village of Nerikona, in the reign, year, month, and 
day aforesaid. 

Glory to the mistress of Brkhmanapura, and the king to whom all the people 
belong ! * (?) 

[Next in order conies a posthumous notice of Skanda-Gupta, 
graven on the Kuhaon pillar,^ which I insert to complete the 
published series : — ] 


(Tkanslation). 

‘Ill the month of Jyaishtha,in the year one hundred and thirty- three [141]after the 
decease ^ of Skanda Gupta, the chief of a hundred kings, resembling Iiidra in his rule, 
possessed of the chiefest of ric hes, enjoying far-spread reputation, born of tlic royal 
race of the Guptas, whose earthly throne was shaken by the wind of the bowing 
heads of a hundred kings. 

At this celebrated and precious village, sanctified in reverential attachment by the 
inhabitants of Kakubbarati.® 

The opulent Bliatti Soma was the son of Amila, the receptacle of good qualities. 
His son was the very famous and talented Rudra Soma, known by another appellation 
as Vyfighra-rati. His own son was Madra, the constant and friendly patron of 
brhhmans, Gurus, and Yatis. He, struck with awe at beliolding the universal insta- 
bility of this world, made (for himself) a road of virtue ^ ; having set up (established) 
along the roadside, five images, made of quarried stone, of Indra,’' objects of adoration 
to the religious and devout, for the increase of his own moral merit and the happiness 
of mankind; (the same) having attached thereto a tank filled with water. 

This stone pillar, beautiful and lofty as the craggy pinnacles of the mountains, is 
the maker of renown : (i, e. records his meritorious act.) ’ 

The circumstance of chief importance in the above monument, is its 
allusion to ^ Skanda Gupta, of the family of the Guptas,^ a name so 
well known to us from the Bhitari inscription and from our Kanauj 
coins. That his sway was nearly as potent as the expression ‘ lord of a 
hundred kings ’ would seem to convey, I shall have hereafter occasion 
to prove hy the exhibition of his own name and of that of his prede- 

^ Or ‘Nararayan, who is himself the water of the universe,* 

2 [‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.*, vii., 37.] 

Lit. ‘ The month J yaishtha in the year thirty and two and one plus one hundred 
being arrived.* [The original proves the true date to be the one hundred and forty- 
first year from the repose, etc.] 

* Shdnteh^ ‘ of the repose,' i. e. ‘ death.* 

® Written Kakuhhah-raii («ee) : the meaning must bo that 

such was the name of the village ; and probably the modern Kuhaon may be a cor- 
ruption of the ancient appellation Kakubha. 

® Funya-skandham sa chakre; in punning allusion, perhaps, to his adorning the 
road with these five images. 

The word seems to be written pachendnim, from the contracted space occupied 
by the n of The smal figure below has very much the character of Buddha. 
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cessor Kum&ra Gupta on the coins of Saurashtra or Kattywar, on tho 
western extremity of the Indian continent. It docs not appear who 
succeeded him, or whether the Gupta dynasty there terminated ; hut 
I think it is open to conjecture that the whole power was usurped by 
the minister’s family, because we find Tila Bhatti, a chief magistrate, 
erecting the Allahabad pillar, and we here find another of the same 
name, the opulent Bhatti Soma, the son of Amila (Bhatti ?) at the 
head of a new race, not, to be sure, arrogating to themselves the title of 
llaja, but possessing wealth and power and erecting pillars in their 
own name. Four generations from Amila, viz. ; (1) Amila, (2) Bhatti 
Soma, (3) Budra Soma, (4) Madra — will give about thirty-three years 
to each generation, which for private life may be tolerably near the 
ordinary average, 

[In conclusion of the Gupta proper suite of inscriptions, I 
annex abstract translations of a double set of copper-plate 
Sanadsnow in the Ben&res College, which Professor Wilson has 
obligingly prepared from transcripts of the originals made by 
myself, in which all doubtful fonns and combinations were 
carefully copied in fac-simile : — 

TRANSLATIONS OF THE BENARES COPPER PLATE GRANTS OF 
SHI HASTINAII, OTHERWISE Sltl JIASTl-HAJAA By Prof. H. H. 
Wilson. 

‘ Salutation to Mali^dova ! — Health ! In the lG3rd ^ year of the occupation ^ of tho 
kingdom by the Gupta kings — in the year (of the cycle) Vaisakli, on the third of the 
light half of Kkrtik, in tlie fore-i)art of the day,^ (then) by tho exalt er of the family 
of the chief of tlic ascetics, the Mahhruja Sri-hasti, great grandson of JMali&rftja 
Dwarhya, the grandson of Mah(ir(ija Sri Prabhanjana, the son of Mahkraja Damo- 
dara, — the giver of much land, gold, horses, eh'phants, and thousands of cows, — tho 
rcvcrcnccr of his progenitors, the devout worshipper of gods and brkhmans, the ever 
victorious in many battles, the delight of his own race ; for the increase of his own 
virtue and the ascent of the steps of the ladder to heaven ; gave to the brkhmans of 

^ [ These arc the copper- plate grants regarding which Capt. Kittoe communicated 
with fcol. Sykes in 1848. Sec ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.* xii., 12, note 4. They seem to 
have been originally procured from Nagoac in Biindalkand.] 

2 [ One copy has sha-^shottare vnshage^ the other tri shashtyuttare vrhhate : putting 
them together, the probable reading is truhaatyutiare varahaaate, — H.H.W.] 

3 \^Bhuhte or hhttJctau^ but it may also be read mulcie or muktauy ‘from the end 
or cessation.*— H.H.W.] Considering the very striking difference between tho 
early forms of hh and w, I cannot admit this doubt to be justified by any possible 
error of transcription from the original on my part. The former is clearly the true 
reading, of which we have two corroborative examples. — E.T.] 

^ [The other inscription has, ‘ the second of the light half of Chaitra, in tho year 
Ashwayuj.* (?)— H.H.W.] 
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the Vajasancyi school of the race of Kausika,' Gopaswkmi,® Bhavasw and others, 
the village with the boundaries (specified) — (then follow a number of unin- 

telligible names of places, after which there is a prohibition to any of his successors 
to revoke the gift ) — * as it is said by the great Rishi, Vy^a, ‘land that has been given 
to the br&hmans is to be carefully protected, for the preservation of the grant is even 
better than the donation/ The earth has been possessed by S&,gara and other kings, 
by each of w'hom the fruit of the earth was severally reaped. The giver of land re- 
joices in heaven for sixty thousand years — the despoiler, the resumer and disregarder, 
sinks into hell for as many.' ^ 

Both inscriptions end with the specification of the writer, ‘ SCiryadatta, son of 
llavidatta, grandson of Naradatta, having the title or designation Bhogika.' 

To complete the series of collateral documents relating to 
the Guptas, I insert in this place translations of certain copper 
plate grants made by successive members of the Valabhi dynasty of 
Gujardt. Although the dates of these are, also, to a certain extent 
indeterminate, yet there is much else in the inscriptions that is 
calculated to elucidate the important question of the true epoch 
of the Gupta rule in India ; — ] 

ACCOUNT OF THE INSCRIPTIONS UPON TWO SETS OF COPPER 

PLATES, FOUND IN THE WESTERN PART OF GUJARAT. By W. 

II. Watiiex, Esq., Fersian Secretary to the Bombay Government, (Sept. 1835.) 

Several years since, I procured two sets of copper inscribed plates, one of which 
bad been discovered by some labourers employed in digging the foundations of a 
house at Danduca, in the Peninsula of Gujarht ; and the other in a similar manner, 
at Bhavanagar, in the same province. . . . 

The second inscription Avas more defaced, and, after the greatest trouble, a 
part of it still remained unintelligible, the letters having become obliterated by the 
effects of time and damp. 

They are both grants of land to priests ; the first is about fifteen hundred years 
old ; and the date of the second, some hundred years subsequent. . . . 

The contents of these inscriptions, as tending to elucidate the ancient history of 
Western India, at the commencement of the fourth century of the Christian aera, are 
of some interest, as will be presently shown. 

In the first inscription, as well as in the second, the origin of the dynasty is 
traced to Bhatarka Senhpati, who is said to have established his power by signal 
bravery and prowess : his capital, named Valabhipura,^ is also expressly mentioned 

’ [The reading of one is ‘Kosiya,’ of the other ‘Kausalya.' Ought it to be 
Kasyapa?— H.II.W.] 

2 fin one copy, other names are specified, as, Gauriswfimi and Brahmachfiri. — 
H.H.W,] 

3 [The other inscription has, instead of this last clause, ‘ he who resumes land given 
by himself or by another, becomes a worm in ordure, and is roasted (in hell) along 
Avith his ancestors.' — H.H.W.] 

^ In Prakrit, it is written with a 5, ‘ Balabhi/ 
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in the first grant; both the founder of this sovereignty, and two first successors, did 
not take tlic title of king, but Se)idpati^ or * General/ whence it may be inferred that 
they were under a paramount sovereign, by whom the province of Gujarat was com- 
mitted to their charge ; and it is stated in the description of the fourth prince of this 
family, that ho was raised to the royal diguity by ‘the great monarch, the sole 
sovereign of the entire world/ meaning India. 

The third in succession to him, named Sridhara Sena, would appear to have 
thrown off all dependence on this paramount sovereign of Ujjhyini or Kanauj ; for by 
the date of the first inscription, theValabhi Sanivat or acra would appear to have been 
instituted in his reign, its date being Samvat nine : [330] ^ this circumstance induced 
the belief, at first, that the sera referred to was that of Vikramfiditya, until on refer- 
ring to the 1st volume of Tod’s ‘ Rfijasthan/ the existence of a Sfiryavansa dynasty 
in Gujarfit — whose capital was Valabhipura, and title ‘Bhatarka,* and also of a Samvat 
or sera peculiar to those kings, as proved by Jaina legends, and inscriptions found at 
Somnfith, Patan, etc. — showed that these grants must belong to those princes and 
their oora alone. 

Col. Tod established, (from the materials already mentioned, the particulars of 
which may be seen on reference to his work ) ,2 the following historical data. 

1. The emigration of a prince named Kcnckscn, of the Surya-vansa, or ‘race of 
the Sun,’ from Koshala-dcsha {hod. Oudh), and his establishing himself in Gujarat 
about A.D. 144, 

2. The institution of an aera, called the Valabhi Samvat, by his successors, who 
became the independent kings of Gujarfit, the first year of which mra was the 375th 
of Vikrara&ditya, or a. n. 319. 

3. The invasion of the kingdom of the Valabhi princes by a barbarian force, the 
destruction of their capital Valabhipura, in a. d. 524, and the removal of the seat of 
government to the north-eastern part of Gujarfit, most probably at first to Sidhapura, 
about A. n. 554. 

The inscriptions confirm in a singular manner these several epoclis. The first 
inscription is dated 9th Valabhi Samvat, corresponding with 384 of Vikramfiditya, 
and A.D. 328. 

Now, allowing twenty years for the average reign of the six princes of the first 
inscription, this will give 129 years for the interval between Sridhara Sena, in whose 
reign this aora may be supposed to have commenced, and Bhatarka Senfipati, the 
founder of the dynasty, which will place him as having lived in a. d. 190, or within 
forty-six years of the time specified by Tod as that of Keneksen’s establishment in 
Gujarfit. That Bhatarka was a family title, and not the real name of this chief, is 
shewn by its being alone used in the seals affixed to both the inscriptions. 

From the second inscription, we have a long line of princes, the last of whom, 

1 [‘Jour. As. Soc. Bcng.’, vii., 349; ‘Jour. Il:iy. As. Soc.’, xii., 33 ; ‘Jour. As, 
Soc.Beng.*, 1856.] 

2 Sec the chaptor entitled ‘ Annals of Mewfir.* 
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Sil^-ditya Musalli, would appear, from an allusion therein, to have removed the 
capital to Sidhapura. 

Taking the number of kings, whoso names are given subsequent to Sridhara 
Sena, the founder of the Valabhi mra, at twelve, and the length of their reigns at an 
average of twenty years each ; this calculation will slicw a term of about 240 or 
more years, to have elapsed from this time to that of Silhditya Musalli of Sid- 
hapura, or A.D. 559, about thirty-fivo years after the sack of Valabhipura by the 
barbarians. 

On referring to the list of kings, another of the name of Silhditya, it will be seen, 
just preceded the prince who made tho grant contained in the second inscription, 
whose reign will thus approximate to a.d. 524, stated in the Jaina legends to bo tho 
date when the capital was surprised by a foreign army. From the same source also, 
we find the name of the prince who then reigned to have been Silhditya, as above. 

These coincidences are curious, and tend to confirm the authenticity of those 
fragments of early Hindu history, which Tod has so carefully collected. 

The Jaina historical legends all mention tho kings of this dynasty, and their 
sera, the Valabhi Samvat; the capital, from its geographical position, would appear 
to have been the Byzantium of Ptolemy ; its kings were of the dynasty called by 
foreigners tho Balhfira, which may have been a corruption of the title Bhatarka,^ 
for derived from the adjoining district of Bhala, and Il5i or ‘ prince ' ; the absurd 
manner in which Ilindd names were, and still are, corrupted by the Arabs and other 
orcigners, may easily account for the difficulty of reconciling real names with their 
corruptions. . . . 

It may be here mentioned, that it is from this very family of Valabhipura, that 
the legends of the present Rknas of Udayapur (Udipur) deduce their descent. 

After reigning some years in the north of Gujarfit, tho power of tho dynasty was 
destroyed, its kingdom dismembered, and the city of Anhalwara Pattan became the 
capital, uuder tho succeeding dynasties of the Chawura and Chalukia {^ulgo Solanki) 
races. 

Both these grants convey fields to brahmans as religious gifts. The lands 
granted in the second inscription are stated to be situated in Saurhshtra, and the 
donees arc said to have come from Girinagara, (Junfigarh or Gimfir,) and to have 
settled at Sidhapura. 

Two facts, proving the great antiquity of these grants, are,— first, the measure of 
land being square paces ; and the other, the existence of tho worship of the Sun : one 
of the princes is named as being of that sect. . . . 

Translation op an ancient Inscription, dated 9tii op the Valabhi Sam- 
vat, OR A.D. 328, AND FOUND IN DIOOINO THE FOUNDATIONS OF A HOUSE, 

NEAR DANDUCA, IN THE PENINSULA OP GuJARAT, OR SaURASHTRA. 

‘ May prosperity (ever emanate) from tho city of Valabhi ! The possessor of in- 
comparable strength from the crowds of powerful enemies and friends, who prostrate 

* Bhatarka means, literally, * cherishing sun* ; it is a royal title. 
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themselves (before him), who earned glory in hundreds of battles fought in the 
countries of his foes : whose prowess and renown dazzled (the eyes of the princes of 
the universe), one enjoying the affection (of his subjects) by grants of rewards and 
honors, and also by courteous behaviour : the acquirer of royal prosperity by the 
strength (aid) of his numerous dependants and attached friends, great adorer of 
Mahesvara (Siva), (such was) Sen^Lpati Bhatarka (Bhatarka, Hhc gencral-in-chicf’), 

Ilis son, with head tinged of a reddish colour by constant inclination of his head 
to the dust of his father’s feet, and thus rendered pure : the lustre of the nails of 
whose feet (as mirrors) surpassed the diamonds of Sukra's diadem, whoso riches were 
a constant source of relief to the poor, helpless, and destitute, (was the) great wor- 
shipper of Mahesvara, Sri Scn&pati Dhara Sena (the ‘ general of the forces,’ Dhara 
Sena). 

His younger brother, with forehead wholly sanctified by prostrations at his 
(brother’s) feet, a performer of all the acts of devotion according to the precepts of 
Manu and other holy saints, who, like Bhanna Baja (Yudhishthira), has arranged 
all laws, received his inauguration to the throne, from the great Sovereign ^ himself, 
the sole monarch of the entire world, and whoso accession to royalty was solemnized 
by unbounded gifts. lie was the great worshipper of Mahesvara, Sri Mah^iraja 
Drona Sinha (‘ the fortunate king,* Drona Sinha.) 

Ilis younger brother, who by the prowess and force of his sole arm, as a lioti, 
conquered the hosts of his cncmic.s, mounted on elephants, the asylum of all those 
who sought a place of refuge, conversant with all tlio various principles of science, 
— a celestial all-yielding tree to friends and dependants, affording to all, enjoyments 
according to their several wishes and tastes ; a great follower of Bhavagata (Vishnu) 
(was) Sri Mahhrhja Bhruva Sena. 

Ilis younger brother, all whose sins were removed by prostrations before the lotus- 
resembling feet of his (elder) brother, by whoso virtuous conduct, as by a pure stream, 
the crimes of the Kuli-yuga were washed away ; whose fame was celebrated by 
crowds of vanquished enemies, was the great adorer of the sun, Sri Mah^ir^ja Bha- 
rapattah. 

Whose son acquired the chief of virtues by adoration of his father’s feet ; whose 
sword from his infancy was his sole helper ; who distinguished himself as the touch- 
stone of bravery ; the destroyer of multitudes of foes resembling intoxicated elephants. 
The bright lustre of the nails of whoso feet were reflected by the splendour of the 
crowds of his prostrate enemies; who fulfilled the import of the title ‘Bhjh,* by 
delighting the hearts of his subject, and affording them protection, (and by governing) 
as commended in the Smritis (holy books) ; who surpassed Svara (Cupid) in beauty, 
the moon in splendour, the monarch of mountains (Himalaya) in fixedness of purpose. 
In depth (of thought and counsel) the ocean, the teacher of gods in wisdom, the 
great master of riches (Kuvera) in wealth ; who relinquished as straw, the fruits of 
his enterprises, in his anxiety to remove the fears of those who sought his protection ; 
delighter of the hearts of the learned, and of friends and dependants, by bestowing riches 
far beyond their desires; who enjoyed all the gratifications and luxuries of the various 
countries in the world, as one who had himself travelled through them, (was) the 
great worshipper of Mahesvara, Sri Mahhrfija Griha Sena [Guha Sena in the 
original.] 

His son, for ever fortunate by the rays proceeding from the diamond-liko nails of 

1 This evidently refers to some one of the successors of Vikramfiditya and Shliv&- 
hana— he Pramara or Powar kings of UjjCiyini or Kanauj. 
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Tiis father’s feet; —all whose sins are washed away by the pure water of the Gang& 
(Ganges) ; whose wealth and prosperity are participated in by multitudes of friends 
and dependants . — in whom all the qualities of beauty have taken up their abode, as 
if by the desire of associating with the beauties of his form ; who has astonished all 
those skilled in archery by his wonderful natural skill, improved as it is by superior 
and constant exercise ; the niaintainer of all pious grants, bestowed by the will of 
ancient kings ■ h(' that removes from power those (evil ministers) who sock the ruin 
of his subjects : — a unique example of the abode of wisdom and prosperity in one and 
the same person, whose renown is alone sufficient to destroy the power of his foes, 
whoso royal dignity k hereditary ; — great worshipper of Mahesvara, powerful wiclder 
of the battle-axe, Sri Mahhrfija Sridhara Sena, — peremptorily issues these his man- 
dates ! 

To those in office, and those unemployed ; to the governors of towns ; to the chiefs 
of districts, revenue officers, forest chiefs, protectors of the roads, etc., etc., and all 
officers howsoever employed: — 

Be it known to you! that for the increase of my father’s and mother’s holiness, 
for my own salvation, and for the sake of obtaining other objects of my heart’s desire 
in this and in the next world, I have grant(‘d fifty paces of land, (situated) at the 
southern boundary of the village of Matsira, and sixty paces of land near the northern 
limit of Voraputri, to a Lodrita brahman, learned in the Rig- Veda, of the same gotra 
(family) as Kaina and others : also a ])ieec of land of fifty paces, on the western side 
of Rratliapura, and eight paces near Tshvara Deva Senak, is likewise granted to a 
Rig-A^eda brahman, named Deva 8ila, of the same gotra as liivnlam Bayana, 
etc. (this part is very unintelligible in the original,) this laud, with the ham- 
lets and other things thereunto appertaining, with its earth, water, wind, sky^ 
spirits, grain, and gold, is (liereby) given, with all that which may thereupon be 
produced. 

All the ministers of state must avoid placing their hands on this, as they would 
on the hole of a serpent ; for the constant and due performance of the five great 
sacrifices (naming them), I have given this; for as long as the moon, sun, seas, 
rivers, and this world shall exist, to be enjoyed by the descendants, sons, grandsons, 
etc. By pouring out water, (it is) given up as a brhhmanieal gift ; to be enjoyed on 
the terms usual with such grants ; they may plough, cause to be ploughed, or give it 
away. Ko one should cause any hindrance (to this grant). 

Future pious kings, both of our family, and others, who will appreciate the 
fruits of a grant of land, should approve and maintain this my gift. (Here the 
usual quotations from the Mahk-Bhhrata are introduced, quoting the gift by king 
8hgara, and shewing the sin of destroying such a grant of land). 

Written by the minister for peace and war, Skanda Batta, Saravat 9, Vaishhkha- 
vadi 8 ; I, Maharkja Sridhara Sena, the heroic, my pleasure ! my hand ! * 


List op Kings of the Valabhi or Balhara Dynasty, as founp 
IN THE Two Inscriptions. 

141 or 190 A.D. 1. Senhpati Bhatarka. 

2. Dhara Sena. 

3. Mahhrkja Drona Sinha. 

4. Dhruva Sena. I. 

6. Dharapattah. 

6 Guha Sena 
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7.> 

Sridhara Sena I.^ 

8, 

Silhditya I. 

9. 

Chara-griha I. 

10. 

Sridhara Sena II. 

11, 

Dhruva Sena II. 

12. 

Sridhara Sena III. 

13. 

Silhditya II. 


At this part of the copper-plate, the writing is so obliterated, that the names of 
two or three princes cannot bo made out. 

16. Mah&r&ja Charagriha II. 

624 A.D. 17. Silhditya III. 

669 A.i>. 18. Silhditya (Musalli) IV. 

The first two princes have the title Sen5.pati alone. All those subseq^uent to No. 
3, Mah&r&ja. The whole had the title of Sri Bhatarka, and the device on their 
banner was the Nandi, or sacred bull of Siva, as appears from the seals attached to 
both inscriptions. 

[As further illustrative of the succession of the Valabhi family, 
and to a certain extent as corrective of the above, I insert : — ] 

De. a. Burns’ Kaiea Tamba-patea No. 1. 

When we ^ gave a translation of No. 4 [p. 262], of the Tamba-patras, of which trans- 
cripts and fac-similes were obtained from Dr. Bums of Kaira, we were not aware that 
one of the same description had previously been communicated by Mr. Wathen [p. 252]. 
We were led to refer to that article by finding, in the oldest of Dr. Burns’ grants, 
the name of Siladitya, and other princes of the Valabhi race from Senhpati Bhatarka 
downwards. 

Our present grant confirms the order of the reigns given by Mr. Wathen from his 
Tamba-patras, and affords additional dates, and circumstances of high interest to 
those who occupy themselves with such studies. Mr. Wathen’ s order of the Valabhi 
or Balhhra dynasty is as follows : 


1 

’boj: 

II 


d 

1 

il 





1 



1 

1 

Bhatarka Sen6pati. 

8 

4 

S^l^lditya I. 

2 


Dhara Sena. 

9 

5 

Ohara Griha, or Ishwara Guha. 

3 


Drona Sinha. 

10 

6 

Sridhara Sena II. 

4 


Dhruva Sena I. 

11 

7 

Dhruva Sena II. 

5 


Dhara Pattah. 

12 

8 

Sridhara Sena III. 

6 

2 

Guha or Griha Sena. 


9 

Dhruva Sena III. 

7 

3 

Sridhara Sena I. 

13 


Silkditya II. 


Of these rhjas, the four following Bhatarka are omitted in the present grant, it 
being simply stated that from Bhatarka, the founder of the family, was sprung Guha 

^ These seven are from the first inscription, the following from the second 
inscription. 

> A.D. 319. In his reign, the Valabhi eera is supposed to have commenced. 

^ [ The editors of the * J our. As. Soc. Beng.*, after Frinsep’s departure from India.} 

17 
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Sena or Griha Sena, (the former is our reading). From this prince, however, we 
have the genealogy complete, and — with the simple introduction of Dhruva Sena III., 
our ninth in order, and the author of this grant — the series corresponds with that of 
Mr. "Wathen in every particular. The genealogical tree which our present grant 
enables us to frame from Guha or Griha Sena will stand as follows : 

(1) Bhatarka. 

(2) Guha or Griha Sena. 

(Uandharbtt-rfija.) 

(3) Sridhara Sena. 

I 


(4) SilSiditya (5) Ishwara Guha, 

(or, Kramdditya.) ^ (Wathen’s ‘ Chara-griha.*) 


(9) Bhruva Sena II. I j 

(or Dharmdditya) (6) Sridhara Sona II. (7) Dhruva Sena II. 

(8) Sridhara Sena III. 

Now the first thing to be observed is, that the grant translated by Wathen pur- 
ports to be by Sridhara Sena : that which we now present is by Dhruva Sena, the sixth 
in succession after him ; of course, therefore, Wathen’s is the most ancient ; but though 
there were six successions to the gadi^ these must have been of less than the ordinary 
duration, for the minister who prepared the grant in Sridhari Sena's reign was 
Skanda Bhatta ; whereas the minister who prepared the present grant is named as 
Madana Hila, son of Skanda Bhatta ; thirty or forty years will therefore be the 
probable interval occupied by the reigns of all the princes named as having inter- 
vened between Sridhari Sena I. and Dhruva Sena III. 

Another important fact results from the date of our present grant, which is 
clearly 366 [?] Samvat, (which must be the Samvat of Vikramfiditya) corresponding 
with A.D. 309 ; but ‘Wathen assigns to Sridhara Sena, Dhruva Sena’s grandfather, 
the date a.d. 328 or 384 Samvat. He has been led to this conclusion by supposing 
the words which he reads * Samvat,’ with the figure ‘ 9,’ to have reference to the 
Valabhi sera, ascertained by Tod to have commenced in a.d. 319. But there is no 
word whatsoever in the grant to warrant a reference of this Samvat to that sera, and 
it seems much more natural to suppose the Samvat, or year, to be either the Samvat 
of Vikramfiditya with the figures effaced, or merely to have reference to the year of 
Sridhara Sena’s accession. If the figure which follows the word ‘Samvat’ be indeed 
a 9, (it is not very plain) [as indicated above, the ciphers, in the original, stand 
for 330, and not for 9] there is nothing to prevent the year of the reign of that 
sovereign being indicated thereby, as has been usual with many rfijas, and as was 
practised even by Kfija Kishen Chand of Nudea within the last sixty years. Assu- 
ming therefore thirty years for the interval of the son’s succeeding Skanda Bhatta as 
minister, the proper date of Wathen’s Tamba-patra will be 279 a.d., and that of 

^ Perhaps Vikramfiditya, but the ‘ Vi ’ is wanting in the transcripts. 
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Sridhara Sena’s accession, 270 a.d. The date upon Dr. Burns’ grant, examined from 
the fac-similes taken off in printing ink, is so clear as to admit of no doubt of the 
figures, Qr its being the Samvat of Vikramhditya that is referred to.’ 

The translation of this Tamba-patra is given entire, and nearly literally, from a 
transcript made by Prinsep ; the pandit Kamalakfinta, aided by the Sanskrit College 
student Skrodfiproskd, having rendered it for us into English. 

The character of the original exactly corresponds with that of Wathen’s grant, of 
which a fac-similo has been already pubUslicd, so that we are saved the necessity of 
having a separate plate prepared to exhibit it. 

(Teanslation). 

‘ Glory. From Bhatarka, — the best of rulers, magnanimous as the sun, victorious, 
of good disposition, who obtained his power by the excellence of his intelligence, by 
gratifying and elevating his friends in spirit, and by obtaining all men’s good 
opinion through donations and courtesy, who by his power maintained men in 
respect; and, through the fidelity of his servants, preserved his dominions in pros- 
perity, and laid his enemies prostrate, — sprung Guha Sena, who obtained absolution 
from sin by bowing submissively to his father’s feet, and who was called Gandharba 
Rhja, because of his consideration for other men, as shewn by his regulation of 
prices, by his anxiety to protect his people and friends, and by his sacrificing high 
state interests to secure the safety of those who took refuge with him : who obtained 
popularity by giving to the poor more than they asked. None excelled him in the 
science of Gandharba. Enriched by the jewels his enemies presented in tribute ; of 
a voice pleasant as that of Cupid and the moon ; lenient in the exaction of state 
dues ; a teacher of morals ; in all observances never failing ; great and powerful, as 
manifested by the motions of his elephants : his wisdom and sound judgment are 
appreciated by men of social feelings. The son of Guha Sena, Sridhara Sena, like- 
wise absolved himself from sin by submission to his father, as if he had washed in 
the Ganges’ water. The warriors of the universe were astonished at his strength 
and skill, and by his power he secured the prosperity of his kingdom. Like his 
ancestors, ho was a protector of learned and eminent persons, and a subduer of evil- 
doers and of the corrupters of virtue. In him only did Lakshmi and Saraswati (wealth 
and knowledge) unite. For he was alike a subduer of lakhs of enemies, and abounding 
with wealth, and the possessor of all acquired endowments, which sought refuge with 
him like the thousands who prostrated themselves before him for their livelihood. 

The son of Sridhara Sena, Sri Siladitya, worshipped likewise his father’s feet, and 
prospered. The four quarters of the world were adorned with his fame, won by 
merits, all delighting, all astonishing. He gave courage and confidence to his army, 
by acquiring for it the lustre of a reputation founded on many victories. Though posses- 
sing an intellect capable of understanding and arranging the good and bad sciences, and 
famed in the world for his intelligence, yet was he not fastidious ; and though atten- 

’ Since the above was sent to press, a letter has reached Calcutta from Mr. 
Wathen, dated Cape of Good Hope, 16th October, 1838, which, after expressing 
great interest in the discoveries made from the Asoka irfscriptions, con- 
cludes as follows ; ‘ ^ impression was, before I left India, that I mistook the 
Samvat in the Gujarht Inscriptions, and that it is that of Vikramfiditya.* This singu- 
larly confirms the conclusion we had come to, from comparison with the date in this 
No. 1. grant of Dr. Bums; and would seem to show that the year of the grant of 
Sridhara Sena translated by Wathen, was, in his opinion, erased ; and that the 
imperfect figures in the plate are not to be read as 9. 
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tive to the wants of others, still always cheerful and contented. He was an example 
of the Satya-yuga r&jas in his conduct, and enjoyed happiness without any sacrifice 
of virtue. His second name was Kram&.ditya, (perhaps, Vikramfiditya.) 

Sri Siladitya was succeeded as rhja by his younger brother Ishwara Guha 
(Wathen's ‘ Ohara Griha’), who was dutiful and obedient, and therefore loved by his 
elder brother, who was honorable like Upendra. It was the study and the delight of 
Ishwara Guha to obey his elder brother’s commands, and to make his own power 
and wealth conducive to his happiness. His footstool was bright with the jewels 
taken from the crowns of hostile rdjas brought to subjection. Yet was he never 
reproachful of others. Those who opposed him in their pride were reduced to 
helplessness. The vices of the Kali-yuga were forgotten through his virtues and 
talents. His magnanimity made him tender of the faults of others, and his heroism 
was apparent to all, so that the Lakshmi of tlie sovereigns he subdued and destroyed 
with the weapons of his wrath, took him by the hand. Great was his wealth, and 
unity characterised none of his qualities or attributes. 

The son of Ishwara Guha was Sridhara Sena, who overcame and silenced all the 
learned men of his age. He had the conviction of his foes’ mortification and envy, 
because of his own power, wealth, generosity, and magnanimity. With the gravity 
of deep learning, acquired by mastery of the sixty-four Vidyos, and by acquaintance 
with the manners of many nations, ho united cheerfulness and mildness, and by 
nature ho was gifted with humility. By the power of his bow he subdued the pride 
of his enemies — his bow victorious in many battles. The rfijas overcome by his skill 
in weapons, delighted in tbeir subjection to him. Dhruva Sena, the younger brother 
of Sridhara Sena, was obedient to him and prospered in wealth and honor, and 
rivalled the kings of antiquity in his conduct : many affairs of great difficulty were 
completed by him, and the friends he trusted and employed on great occasions, were 
enriched by him. He was a sanctified hero, devoting himself to human actions j such 
was his attention to the minutest studies. Like Swayamhhu (Menu) ho was endowed 
with all attributes — patient in learning every branch of the sixty-four Vidyas. The 
resource of all for counsel — beautiful as the spotless moon, and resplendent in power 
as the ever-rising sun, darkness was dispelled from around him. Ho was versed in 
the arts of peace and war — a deviser of schemes adapted to all purposes and occasions, 
having been taught by the learned the two great aims — to do good to the world and 
to promote the exaltation of his kingdom. Though powerful, he was compassionate 
and learned, and avoided sin, and was firm in friendship with those who submitted, 
but prompt to repress his enemies before their prosperity gained head, thereby 
establishing over all people the ascendancy of a superior mind. 

The second son of Dhruva Sena was Sridhara Sena, very learned, a king of kings, 
excelling in wealth ; whose forehead, worn and reddened by the frequency of his 
obeisance to his father’s lily feet, looked as if adorned with the crescent of the young 
moon. His ears were ornamented with pearls like moons, and his body was cleansed 
with ablution from the waters of munificence, according to the precepts of the Vedas 
which he never forgot. He gave delight to all, as a water-lily spreads its fragrance, 
by abstaining from the resumption of grants. His bow was drawn for the good of 
the universe, and he excelled in archery. The leaders of his enemies’ armies, imme- 
diately on his mounting his war elephants, yielded submission to his orders. 

The beautiful kingdom of Valabhadra next came to Dhruva Sena, son of Siladitya, 
who was brother of Sridhara’ s grandfather, as a prize- wreath conferred by public 
opinion ; and was to him an ensign of fame. He was master of many armies, 
beautiful in person, sincere and young, and with his hair resplendent with gems, 
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casting radiance over his courtiers, like the flower manddra» His fame, bright as 
the full moon, delighted the hearts of all, and his lily feet were placed on white 
marble. lie promoted the fortunes of his friends, was sincere in heart and good to 
all. His face was like the autumn moon, and his hair like the streaks in an emerald. 
His enemies were humbled, and the kings opposed to him found their territory 
invaded, and were indebted to his bounty for the moderation of the tribute he de- 
manded ; by the fragrance of his breath the air which others breathe was perfumed ; 
from his ears precious stones of various colours were pendant, like jewelled ornaments 
upon the volumes of sacred learning. On his breast he wore a jewel, like the 
sprouting shoot of his youth watered by the sanctity of his munificent donations. 
His elder brother was Ishwara Guha, whose person was embraced by Lakshmi for 
the promotion of his good fortune, who excelled all rkjas in conduct and in fame, who 
with the wand of his power destroyed the serpent of his enemies’ pride, and gained 
over the Lakshmi of other kings who admired him, who restrained crime, and adorned 
the earth with the lofty ensigns of his power, and settled the customs of the four 
great castes. His lily feet were adorned with the crown jewels of prostrate chiefs, 
subdued by love rather than by force. A refuge to all in battle, brave, and in all 
things virtuous, performing all the duties of royalty, and amongst them the liberal 
distribution of gifts to brfihmans and to the temples of the gods, from the wealth 
in his possession, which is to them a source of great delight. The earth was en- 
lightened with the fame ho gained by his munificence to gods and brhhmans of 
the Kalinga families, who were deprived of their Dharma-dhwaja (‘flag of virtue’), 
which was white as pure pearls, and the people of the three regions shed tears of joy. The 
other name of Dhruva Sena was Dharmaditya, a name given to him only for his virtue. 

The said prince ^ (Dhruva Sena) inheritor of his father’s fortunes, whoso dalliance 
is with fame as with a wife, and whose crown jewel is like the crest of a peacock, who 
adorns the royal Lakshmi as a lion adorns the forest on the mountain side, and scatters 
his enemies as the rainy season disolvcs clay ; whose friends’ countenances expand for 
joy like water-lilies, while the flags of his enemies are dispersed like clouds ; power- 
ful, diligent, of spirit like the rising sun, the destroyer of his enemies, son of 
Siladitya, the elder brother of Ishwara Guha, who enlightens the earth with his fame 
like a moonbeam, and who, smearing his body with sandal- wood dust, is beautiful 
like the Vindhya cloud-capped mountain, proclaims to all : Be it known to all of you, 
that for his father’s and mother’s virtue’s sake, he, the said son of Siladitya^ has 
presented to the brfihman Ladhulla, son of the brhhman Sfinda, a religious student, 
venerable, acquainted with the four Vedas, who lives in the villages situated near the 
hill fountains, the fertile field called ‘ Varunam Bilika Vakkara Kadfiraka,* situated 
near another field, and on the road, southwest of the village named DyaPalli, having 
had the same measured by Hipidaka with a measuring rope. The field is divided 
into six portions. (Here follows a minute description of the boundaries, which need 
not bo given.) 

The above land, with its tanks and hillocks, being of the measure of half a kshetra, 
is to be enjoyed in full property as a perpetual inheritance by the said Ladhulla, his 
sons and posterity for ever, so long as the sun, the moon, the earth, the rivers, and 
the mountains shall endure. It is productive land and capable of rearing valuable grain. 

Let not the hands of the king’s servants touch it, nor let any one claim it on the 

' The word for ‘prince* in the origmal \b saildditya^ which I am assured is a 
legitimate patronymic from Siladitya. It is evident that Dhruva, the eon of Siladitya, 
is meant, from the closing sentence of the grant. 
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part of the gods and br^ihmans by whom it was heretofore possessed. To give 
land, (Here follows the usual quotation in favor of donors, and in execration of 
resumers of grants.) 

This grant is executed by order of Dhruva Sena, son of the king Siladitya, by 
his faithful servant for peace or war, keeper of his treasury, Madana Ilila, son of 
Skanda Bhatta, in the year Samvat 365 '(=A.n. 309) on the first day of the light half 
of the month of Vaiskkh.' 

(On the seal, Sri Bhatarka under a bull, as in Wathen’s grant.) 

[To complete the records from Western India, I introduce 
the notice of Dr. Burns’ Tainba-Patra, No. 4, put forth, like the 
last extract, by the editors of the ^ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, — who, for 
the time being, conducted that publication immediatelj^ after James 
Prinsep’s return to England ; — though I must fairly warn my 
readers that the dates of all these documents require accurate 
re-examination and revision, and that the geographical questions 
involved demand, even in a greater degree, an exact and formal 
definition.] 

Dll. Burns’ Kaiiia Tamba-patra No. 4. 

The next abstract translation is of a very old copper grant — made by a rfija, of the 
Gajjara race, named Prasanga-rfija, grandson of Samanta Datta — and wliich bears the 
date of the full moon of Kkrtik, in the Samvat year 380=a.d. 323. The seal of 
copper has the grandfather’s name. 

This very ancient and curious grant is one of several communicated by Dr. A. 
Burns from Kaira in Gujarkt. Dr. Burns gives the following account of the manner 
in which the Tamba-patras were found. ‘ The plates, of which I enclose a copy,* (he 
subsequently sent also fac-similes) * were found in the town of Kaira, about ten 
years ago. The river Watrua runs close to the walls on the north-west side, and 
was the cause of the discovery, by washing down the walls and earth. They had been 
handed about the country among the natives for translation, it being supposed they 
were connected with some deposit of treasure. At last they were brought to me by a 
fakir, of whom I purchased them.* Dr. Burns has sent transcripts and facsimiles of 
four plates, all of the beginning of tbe fourth century. That we now give is No. 
4,2 and not the most ancient ; but it was first decypbered by Prinsep, and transcribed 
by him in Devanhgarl. The original is in the character of the fourth line of the 
alphabet [plate xxxi.] corresponding with that ascertained, from inscriptions and 
coins, to have been in use inGujarkt at the period of the date of these grants. Their 
antiquity is thus assured ; but part of the singularity of this particular one consists in 

1 [ The Editors of the ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.* have so jumbled the numbers of, and 
references to, these Sanads, and so boldly assigned values to ciphers that Prinsep 
himself hesitated to do more than guess at, that it is difficult to identify which set of 
figures they design to render as 365.] 

2 [ The copper-plate, dated 380, of this series, is given in Prinsep’s plate xx., 
vol. vii., ‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.* ; as No. 2 of Dr. Bums” contributions.] 
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the style of the eulogium of the rfija (and his ancestors) who made the grant, every 
word of which has a double meaning. The grant is in Sanskrit prose — upon the 
model of the Kadamvari by Bana Bhatta — and has been explained and commented 
upon at length by the pandit Kamal&,khnta, who regards it as a wonderful composi- 
tion. It is impossible to give this explanation in these pages, for the eulogistic part 
of the grant, being in this double-meaning style, cannot be translated, the English 
language not admitting of the same amphibologies. 

The play upon words commences from the first sentence, which, plainly translated, 
implies, * There was a person named Samanta Datta, bom with fortunate auspices in 
the royal race of Gajjara;’ but these words admit also of the translation : ‘ There was a 
boundless ocean named Gaj jara,* and this original double meaning has led to the use 
of epithets and qualities for the rfija, which will hold equally, with different mean- 
ings, as applicable to the Gajjara ocean. After wearing out the ^ ocean* amphibology; 
serpents, elephants, and women are pressed into the service by the ingenious 
conveyancer who drew this deed ; and it is a pity that such a happy device for mul- 
tiplying mystifying words cannot be more fully explained for the benefit of the 
practitioners in Chancery-lane, who might find their advantage in imitating it. 

Our business, however, is with the matter of the grant, and the historical facts 
deducible from this very ancient record. Dismissing, therefore, the prefatory 
eulogy to Samanta Datta of the Gajjara line, who will be admitted to be a rfija 
without such proof, the grant proceeds : — 

^nis son was Vijaya Bhatta, whose other name was Vita-rfija, who was beautiful 
like burnt gold,* etc. 

Then follow his praises in the same florid amphibologistical stylo : the close is peculiar ; 

‘ His personal beauty prevented not the maturity of his good dispositions, nor 
his youth the practice of strict morality, nor his wealth its generous distribution, 
nor his triwarga {i.e. his enjoyment of love, morality, and wealth), the practice of 
austere devotion ; his exercise of sovereignty prevented not his delighting to show 
mercy ; nor his living in the Kali-yug the possession of all virtue.' 

We now come to another historical fact: — 

‘ His prosperous son named Prasanga-rfija Datta, who covered the airy 
sphere with tho canopy of his fame, like water-lilies blown to fulness by the 
beams of the full moon,* etc., ‘ and who proved his possession of winning 
grace by bringing angry women to love him through the force of his bowing 
and sweet words,* etc., ‘ announces to all possessors of estates in their own 
right, and to all managers of the royal lands, and to the village proprietors — Be it 
known to all of you,* (a conveyancer of the present day would write ‘ Now know ye,*) 
‘that we (the said rfija, Prasanga-rfija Datta) in the full moon of Kfirtik, out of 
respect for those who are versed in the four Vedas, and consecrated with (holy) 
water, have presented to * (A. B. the names are not legible) ‘ inhabitants of Girisha- 
padraka in the district of Angkureswara, and to B. C., the village named Sirisha- 
padrakanlash, for worship of the five Jagnas, Bali, Charu, Baiswadeva, and Agnihotra, 
and for increase of the virtue and fame of our father, our mother, and ourself ; that 
the said village, with all the rich produce it affords, may be enjoyed by the said 
grantees, their sons, grandsons, and posterity, as long as the sun and moon, and the 
ocean and the earth, shall endure. 
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After this, let future r&jas of our race, or of any other race that may desire to 
secure to themselves the eternal fame, beautiful as the moon-beam, which attaches to 
donors of lands, refiect that life and wealth are fickle as waves of the sea urged by a 
strong wind ; while fame, earned by good deeds, is durable without limit ; and so let 
them respect this grant, and confirm the grantees in possession. He only, whose 
mind is blackened by the darkness of ignorance, will resume it, or be pleased at seeing 
others molest its possessors — reckless of the guilt of the five deadly sins, and of other 
heinous crimes, as described at length in the Veda-Vyhsa. 

He who grants lands, lives 60,000 years in heaven ; but he who confiscates or 
resumes, or ^lows others to do so, is doomed to hell for a like period. 

The resumers of grants become as black serpents that dwell in holes in the 
Vindhya forest. The earth has been enjoyed by many kings, as the Shgara-rhja and 
others, and each in his turn has ruled, as a despot, lord of all. But what generous 
man will take again the grants made by rhjas who have gone before him, and whose 
gifts are like wreaths of flowers once used, spreading the fragrance of a good name, 
and of the reputation for wealth and virtue ! ^ 

By the order of the r&ja*s own mouth this grant has been written by Bewa, a 
servant well tried in peace and in war, in the full moon of Khrtik of the Samvat year 
(of Vikram&ditya) 380.* 

[Id continuation of the extracts illustrative of the Gupta 
domination, I have epitomized from Huen Thsang’s ‘ Travels,’ ’ 
all such notices as I have been able to discover, that in any way 
seem calctJated to throw light upon the contemporary history and 
monarchical divisions of India proper at the period of his 
visit {inter a.d. 629- — 645). These passages are inserted in this 
place as affording, in their own tenor, negative evidence against 
the recent date of the Guptas, any mention of, or allusion to, 
whom is therein omitted. 

The opening excerpt is given, in order to keep together 
all that concerns this section of the country contributed 
by our author ; and likewise as an ipso facto refutation of an 
inference — ^upon which much stress has been laid by the author 
of the ‘ Bhilsa Topes,’ ® — to the effect that the passage in question 
had reference to the later members of the Gupta family. 

• The correepondence of the terms in which this grant closes with the latter part 
of the grant obtained by Mr. R. J enkins in Chattisgarh, as given in vol. xv. of the 
‘ Asiatm Researches,* will not fail to strike the reader. The character of that grant 
seems to be of higher anti^ity than was then assigned to it by Wilson. 

» [Stanislas Julien, ‘Histoire de la vie de Hiouen-Thsang et ses. Voyages dans 
rinde, depuis Tan 629jusqu*en 645: * Paris, 1863.1 

3 [ “ Lastly, Huen Thsang names five princes of Ma^dha, who flourished previous 
to the conquest of the country by Siladity^ in the following order ; — Lagraditya, 
Buddha Gupta, Takta Gupta, Baladitya, Vajra.’ Major Cunnmgham then proceeds 
to tack on inis list of princes to an imaginary second Skanda Gupta, arranging his 
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Appended, as in the case of the inscriptions, will he found 
whatever information is afforded by Huen Thsang regarding 
the annals of the Valabhis — a race we shall discover to have 
been intimately connected by community of insignia, and asso- 
ciated by other minor coincidences with the dynasty to which 
this note is especially devoted. 

“ Apr^s le Nirvana du Buddha, un ancien roi de ce royaume, nommd Cho-kia-lo- 
'o-t’io-to (Cakrdditya), rempli de respect et d' amour pour le Bouddha, construisit a 
ses frais ce Kia-lan (Saraghdrdma) 

Ce roi 6tant mort, cut pour successeur son fils, Fo-to-k*io-to (Bouddhagoupta), 
qui, aprds avoir pris lea renes de ce grand royaume, construisit plus loin, au sud, un 
autre Kia-lan. 

Un pen plus loin a Test, son fils, le roi Ta-f a-kic-to (Tathagata), hatit un autre 
convent. 

Plus loin au nord-est, son fils, Po-lo^ot*ie-to (B^ldditya) batit un autre couvent. 

Dans la suite, voyant qu’un saint religieux venait de la Chine, et sc dirigeait vers 
lui pour recevoir de ses mains les provisions necessaires, il fut transporte de joie, 
quitta son trOne et embrassa la vie religieuse. 

II cut pour successeur son fils, Fa-che-lo (Vadjra), qui, plus loin au nord, con- 
struisit un autre couvent. 

Quelque temps apr6s, un roi de Plnde centrale bfitit, a cote, un autre couvent. 

De cette manidre, six rois, qui mont^rent successivement sur le trone, se livr^rent 
chacun a de pieuses constructions. Le dernier do ces rois entoura tons ces convents 
d’une enceinte do murs en briques et les reunit en un soul (pp. 149, 150). . . 

. . . . Dans le s4jour de tons cos hommes vertueux, regnaient naturcllement des 

habitudes graves et sev^res ; aussi, depuis sept cents ans que ce couvent oxiste, nul 
homme n*a jamais enfreint les rbgles de la discipline.” (p. 162.) 

The narrative subsequently goes on to say, in reference to 
contemporary history : — 

Hucn Thsang “ arriva au royaume de Kanya-koubdja, qui a quatre libille li de 
tour. A I’ouest, la capitale est voisine du fleuve Cange ; elle est longue de vingt U 
et large de cinq ou six li , . , Le roi est de la caste des Vaiqyas. Son nom est 
Harcha-varddhana ; son pi^re s’appello Prabha-kara-varddhana ; le nom de son 
frdre ain6 est Rtldja-varddhana. Harcha-varddhana se distingua sur le trdne par son 
humanitd ... ^A cette 6poque Ca^anka, roi de Kar^ia-souvarna, dans I’lnde 
orientale, le ha’issait ^ cause de sos talents militaires, qui faisaient le malheur de ses 
voisins. II lui tendit des embfiches, et le tua. Un de ses grands ministres, nommd 

chronology as follows : — * The chronology of the Guptas, as derived from all sources, 
will then stand thus. I. Gupta a.g. 0, a.d. 319. il. Ghatot Kacha, a.g., 21, a.d. 
340. III. Chandra Gupta 1st, a.g. 41, a.d. 360. IV. Samudra Gupta, FardJerama^ 
A.G. 61, A.D. 380, Y. Chandra Gupta 2nd, Vihratnddityay a.g., 81, a.d. 400. VI, 
Kum&ra Gupta, Mahendray a.g. Ill, a.d. 430. VII. Skanda Gupta, Kramadityay 
A.G, 121, A.D. 440. VIII. Skanda Gupta, Lagrdditya or Lokadityay a.g. 133, a.d. 
452. lA. Buddha Gupta, a.g. 161, a.d. 480. X. Takta Gupta, a.g. 191, a.d. 510, 
XI. Nara Ginpta, Baladityay a.g. 221, a.d. 640. XII. Vajra a.g. 251, a.d, 670. 
Conquest of Siladitya, a.g. 281, a.d. 600,** — BhiUa Topes: page 141.] 

^ [N^landa Vih§.ra, in Magadha.] 
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Bhani, et les magistrats places sous ses ordres, g6mirent do voir le peuple sans roi. 
S’^tant concertos ensemble, ils pla^^rent sur le trdne son fr^re cadet Ciladitya. Le 
roi, dirent-ils, est dou4 d’une belle figure et d*une taillc imposante, et ses talents 
militaires ne connaissent point de bornes. . . Bientot il pourra laver les injures de 
son fr^re aine, et se rendre maitre de I’lnde entidre ... Sur ces entrefaites, le 
prince fit cesser les armements et serrer, dans T arsenal, les 6pdes et les lances, puis il 
s’appliqua avec z^le aux actes qui produisent le bonhcur.” (pp. Ill, 112.) 

Speaking of the grand assemblage at Prayig (AUahab&d), 
Huen-Thsang relates ; — 

** Les rois des dix-buit royaumcs ^ partirent aussi a la suite du roi Cilfiditya. . . 
Le roi Ciladitya 6tablit sa tentc sur lo rivage nord du Gange ; lo roi de Tlnde m6ri- 
dionale, Bbrouvapatou, etablit la sienne a I’ouest du confluent des deux fleuves. Le 

roi Koum&.ra ^ fit placer sa tente an sud de la riviere Yamouna Le lendemain 

matin, les corps d' arm6e duroi Ciladitya etdu roi Koumara, raontes sur des vaisseaux; 
et celui du roi Dhrouvapatou, monte sur des elepliants, sc dispos^rent,” etc. 

The ceremonies gone through on the occasion are interesting 
in the religious aspect : — 

*Le premier jour, . . . on installa la statue du Bouddha . , . Le second jour, on y 
plaqa la statue du Dieu-soleil (Mitya), . . Le troisi^mc jour, on y plaga la statue 
du Dieu supremo fT<;vara) ^ La cinquitime fois, on fit des distributions aux 
Brabmanes ; elles dur^rent vingt jours.' ^ 

At p. 212, one of the predecessors of SiMditya in Magadha 
is indicated as bearing the name of Pournavarma ; and 
after some further irrelevant matter, we are informed : ‘ A la fin 
de la p^riode Yong-hoei (650), le roi Ciladitya mourut/ There 
are numerous incidental observations scattered through Huen 
Thsang's journal, beyond those quoted at large, which indicate 
pretty decisively that Sil&ditya was in effect the paramount 
sovereign of India in his day. Among these may be cited his 
possessing himself of the relic so highly prized and regarded 
by the people of Kashmir, in defiance of their craft in concealing 
it, and, we must suppose, in direct opposition to the wish of the 
king.® His exclusive use of the Imperial kettle-drums ® equally 


' [Elsewhere mentioned as ‘ dix-buit rois de Tlnde centrale.’ (p, 242.) ] 
^ [Designated at p. 233 as » 


^roi de rinde orientale.' 

[To sliew further bow little of exclusive Buddhists these kings were, it may be 
noted that Silbditya, on a state occasion, appears ^sous le costume d'Indra; le 
roi Koumara . . sous le costume de Brabmfi.' (p. 243.) 1 

^ [At p. 78 we are told of a Brfibman custodian of the bones of Buddha.] 

® >. 251 .] 

« ’*11 se faisait pr5ceder de cent tambours de m5tal sur lesquels on frappait un 
coup a ebaque pas ... Le roi qilfiditya jouissait seul de ce prinl5ge, et ne permet* 
tait pas aux autres rois de Timiter.* (p. 228).] 
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points out his exalted position : and finally, the passports ‘ he 
issues for the Chinese pilgrims' return-journey testify the esti- 
mation in which he must have been held by the neighbouring 
sovereigns. 

At p. 202, mention is made of the country of Mahdrdshtra, 
whose king is stated to be of the Kshatriya caste,* and whose 
troops were celebrated for their valour and equipment. The 
journal then proceeds to add : — 

‘Lo roi Ciladitya se vantait de sa science militaire, de la renomm6e de ses 
gen6raux, et il marchait lui-morae a la tote de ses troupes ; mais il ne put jamais les 
dompter ni les tenir cn respect. Les horamcs de ce royaume sont les seuls qui n'aient 
point pli6 sous ses lois. Quoiqu’il se soit mis a la tete do toutes les troupes des cinq 
Indes, et ait appel6 sous ses drapeaux les plus braves g^neraux de tous les 6tat8, qu’il 
m^ne lui-meme au combat, il n’a pas encore reussi a triompher de leur resistance.' 
p. 416. 

Leaving Mahdrdslitra, Huen Thsang is described as 
‘ Se dirigeant au nord-est, il fit environ mille li^ passa la riviere Nai'-mo-t’o 
(la Narmmada) et arriva au royaume de Po-tou kie-tchen-p'o (Baroukatch’fiva — 
Baroche.) Be 1^, marchant encore au nord-ouest, il fit deux mille li et arriva au 

royaume de Mo-la-p’o (Malva) Suivant la tradition, lo trone etait occupy, 

il y a soixante ans, par un roi nomme Kiai-ji (Ciladitya,) ^ . pendant les cin- 

quante ans qu’il resta sur le trone, etc. . . , De la, il fit de deux mille quatre cents 
deux mille cinq cents li au nord-ouest, et arriva au royaume de 0-tcb'a-li (Atali?) . . 

. . . De 1^, il fit encore trois cents li au nord-ouest, et arriva au royaume de Kitch'a 
(Kita). (Ce pays est soumis au royaume de Mfilva: Siyuki xi. 16.) De 1^, il fit 
mille li au nord, et arriva au royaume de Fa-la-pi (Vallabbi) ; la capitale peut avoir 
trente li (trois lieues) de circonference. Le roi actuel est de la race des Tsa-ti-li 
(Kchatriyas) ; il est le gendre de Chi-lo-'o-tie-to (Ciladitya) roi de Kie-jo-kio-cbe 
(Kanyfi-koubdja) ; son nom est Tou-lou-p'o-po-t'o (Dhrouvapatou).' 

The original (Si-yu-ki, xi. 17) enters somewhat more into 
detail in regard to this kingdom and its monarch : the former is 
described as thickly populated, 

^ et le peuple est riche et heureux. Il y a plus de cent families dont la fortune 
6*el^vo h un million (d'onccs d' argent) . . . Les rois actuels sont de la race dee 
Kchatriyas. Tous sont les neveux do Ciladitya, roi do MSilva. Maintenant, le fils 
de Ciladitya, roi do Kanya-Koubdja, a un gendre nomme Dhrouvapatou.* Celui-ci 

^ [* Il 6crivit des lettres sur des pieces de coton blanc, et, les ayant cachet^es avec 
de la cire rouge, il ordonna , . . de presenter ces lettres dans tous les royaumes ou il 
passerait,' etc, (p. 260.)] 

* [Named ‘Pou lo-ki-che' (Porakeqa?) p. 416.] 

® * Il ne faut pas confondre ce roi avec Ciladitya, roi do Kanya-Koubdja, qui ^tait 
contemporain de notre voyageur.' — S.J. 

^ [J do not attach ainr value to the supposed identification of this Bhruva-Bhatta 
with tne Dhruva-Sena of the inscriptions : ‘Jour, As. Soc. Beng.’, v., 687. ‘ Ariaxxa 
Antiqua,* 408.— E.T.] 
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est d’un naturel yif et omport6, et il est dou6 d’une intelligence faible et bom6e. 
(p. 370 .) : . . De Ik, il fit sept cents li au nord-ouest, et arriva au royaume de *0-nan- 
t*o-pou-lo (Ananda-poura) (ce pays depend du royaume de Mklva). De Ik, il fit cinq 
cents li au nord-ouest, et arriva au royaume de Sou-la-tcb*a (Souraebtra). Ce 
royaume a environ quatre mille li de tour ; la circonferencc de la capitale est de 
trente li, Du cdi6 de Touest, ce royaume touche k la rivikre Mahi. Sa popula- 
tion est trds-»nombreuso, et toutes les families vivent dans V abondance. . . . Comme 
ce royaume se trouve sur lo chemin de la mer occidentalo, touts les habitants en retirent 
de grands avantages, et font du commerce leur principale occupation. (Il est soumis 
au royaume de Falfipi, — Siyuki x. 18). De Ik, il fit dix-huit cent H au nord-est, et 
arriva au royaume de Kiu-tche-lo (Gourdjara). Ce royaume a cinq mille li do tour. 
La capitale, appelee Pi-lo-mo-lo (Viramala ?) a trente li de circonfercnce. (Le roi 
est de la caste des Kchatriyas : Siyuki, xi., 18). Ensuite, il fit deux mille huit cents 
li au sud-est, et arriva au royaume de Ou-che-yen-na (Oudjayana). (Le roi est de la 
race des Brkhmanes : Siyuki, xi. 18.) De Ik, il fit nouf cents li au nord-est, et 
arriva au royaume de Mo-hi-chi-fa-lo-pou-lo (Maheqvarapoura). (Le roi descend 
d^une famille de Bralimanes.) De Ik, tournant u Toucst, il reviiit au royaume do 
Sou-la-tch’a.’ ^ 

As a conclusion to this series of extracts and to put my 
readers in possession of the statements of A1 Biruni in all their 
integrity, I append the French translation of all his observations 
on the Gupta era, inserting likewise the original Arabic of the 
most important passage. 

‘ On cmploie ordinairement les kres de Sri-Harcha, dc Vikramkditya, de Saca, de 
Ballaba, et des Gouptas. . , . L’ere de Saca, nommoc par les Indians ‘ Saca-kula,’ est 
posterieure k celle dc Yikramkditya, de 135 ans. Saca est Ic nom d’un prince qui a 
regne sur les contrees situees entre T Indus et la mer. Sa residence etait placee au 
centre de Tempire, dans la contrke nommee Aryavartha .... Vikramkditya marcha 


' [ Since these notes have been set up in type, I have had an opportunity of 
perusing M. Julien’s new publication, entitled, ‘ Memoires sur les Contrees Occi- 
aentales, traduits du Sanskrit en Chinois, en V an 648 ; par Ilioucn-Thsang,' (vol. i. 
Paris, 1857). This work, though entering into more voluminous detail regarding the 
question of the Buddhist faith and the credulity of its votaries, contributes far less 
ample information in its historical references, than the previous publication from 
which my extracts are taken. 

Huen-Thsang notices several of Asoka's and other Lkts, ‘ sur le sommet de laquelle 
on a sculptk Pimage d'un lion. Sur les efites, on a grav6 Thistoire du Nirvkna 
(de Krakoutchtchanda). Cette colonne a et6 construit par le roi A<j6ka* (p. 315, 316, 
346 ; Benkres, 354 ; Samkth, 355 ; Vaiqali, 387 : etc.) ; and again, near Eousinagara, 
‘on a 61ev5, en face, une colonne en pierre pour rappeler les circonstances du Nirvana 
de Jou-lai. EUe porte, il est vrai, une inscription, mais on n*y a pas ecrit le jour ni 
le mois de cet kvknement.* (p. 334). 

From this it is clear that either the Sramanas of Huen Thsang’s time could not, 
or did not find it convenient to read the ancient inscriptions of Asoka. 

The new text rectifies the imperfect identification afforded by the former version 
in regard to the succession to the throne of Kanauj : it now seems that Kkja- 
varddhana was the monarch slain by Sasknka fp. 248^ ; and that Harsha-varddhana 
‘accepta alors Vhkritage de la royaut5, se d&igna lui-mkme parle nom de prince 
royal (Koumkra-rkdja) et prit le titre de Cilfiditya.' (p. 251).] 
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centre lui, mit son ami6e en d6routc, et lo tua sur le territoire de Korour, situ6 entre 
Moultan et le chateau de Louny. Cette epoque devint c61^bre, k cause de la joie 
que los peuples ressentirent de la mort de Saca^ et on la choisit pour ^re principale- 
ment chez les astronomes. 

^j\j 

_j A.i-J 

\j\^\ 

J C'"' Uij 'V.y^ 

Ballaba, qui a donn^ aussi son nom a une bre, 6tait prince de la ville de Ballaba, 
au midi de Anhalouara, k enyiron trente yodjanas de distance. L’dre de Ballaba est 
post6rieurc k celle de Saca dc, 241 ans. Pour s’en servir, on pose T^re de Saca, et 
Ton en Ote k la fois Ic cube do 6 (216) et le carre de 5 (25). Ce qui reste est I’^re do 
Ballaba. II sera question do cette ^re en son lieu. Quant au Goupta-kala (^re des 
Gouptas), ou entend par le mot Goupta des gens qui, dit-on, etaient mechants et 
puissants ; et Tdre qui portc leur nom est Tepoque de leur extermination. Apparem- 
mont, Ballaba suivit imm6diatement les Gouptas ; car Tere des Gouptas commence 

aussi Tan 241 de I’tire de Saca D^’aprds cela, en s’ on tenant k 1 an 400 de 

I’cire de Zezderdjed, on sc trouve sous I’annee 1488 de Vbre de Sri-Harscha,ran 1088 
de rdre de Vikramhditya, Tan 953 de I’ere de Saca, I’an 712 de T^re de Ballaba et 
celle des Gouptas 

Deja je me suis excuse sur rimpcrfoction de ce qui est dit ici, et j’ai averti que 
les resultats que je presente ofFraient quelque incertitude, vu les nombres qui exc6- 
dent celui de cent. Je ferai remarquer de plus que j’ai vu les Indiens, lorsqu’ils 
veulent marquer I’annee de la prise de Soumenat (par Mahmoud le Ghazn6vide), 
6v^nement qui eut lieu 1’ an 416 de Phegire (= J anvier 1026 do J .C,), et Pan 947 de P^re 
de Saca, je lesaivus 6crire 242; puis, au-dessous 606 ; puis encore au-dessous, 99; enfin 
additionner le tout ensemble ; ce qui donne P^re de Saca. Ou pent induiro de la que 
le nombre 242 indique les annees qui pr^cMent P^poque oh les Indiens commenc^rent 
k se servir d’un cycle de cent, et que cet usage commen^a avec P^ro des Gouptas. 
D’apres cela, le nombre 606 indiquerait les samvatsaras de cent complets, ce qui 
porterait chaque saravatsara k 101. Quant au nombre 99, ce seraient les ann5es qui 
se sont ecoul^es du samvatsara non encore r^volu. C’est ce qui est en effet. J’ai 
trouv5 la confirmation et Peclaircissement de cola dans les tables astronomiques de 
Durlable moultanien; on y lit; ‘Ecris848 et ajoute le Loka-kala, c*est-h-dire le 
comput du Tulgaire ; le produit marquera Pann6e de P^re de Saca.* En effet, si nous 
^crivons Pann^e de P5ro de Saca qui correspond k Pann5o actuelle, et qui est Pann6e 
953, et que nous retranchions de ce nombre la quantite 848, il restera 105 pour lo 
Loka-kfila, et Pann6e de la ruine de Soumenat tombera sur le nombre 98.* Journal 
Atiatiqmy 4-me. s5rie, tom. iv. (1844). 
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Having exhausted the samewhat voluminous but inconclusive 
documentary evidence bearing on the domination of the Guptas, 
I will briefly recapitulate the various arguments advanced for 
the determination of their era, which is probably of more real 
importance towards the justification of the subordinate periods 
of Indian history than any other epoch in the unrecorded annals 
of that land. 

To Priiisep, it will be seen, is due the credit of having first 
proved the Indo-Scythic paternity of the Kanauj [Gupta] 
coinage,^’ (Art. x., Nov., 1835,) which he more explicitly 
developed in his paper on ‘‘ The Transition from the Mithraic or 
Indo-Scythian coinage to the Hindu series, (Art. xiii., Oct., 
1836.) 

Prof. Wilson, in his ‘ Ariana Antiqiia,’ (p. 418,) concurred 
in these identifications, giving even greater emphasis to the value 
of the ' evidence that the coins of the Gupta princes succeeded 
immediately to those of the Mithraic princes.^ 

Prinsep’s conclusions with regard to the absolute date of 
these coins were modified, from time to time, with the advance 
of his knowledge, the details of which may be gathered from the 
essays here reprinted. Prof. Wilson, writing in 1840, avoided 
the expression of any very decisive opinion as to the epoch to 
which these issues should be attributed ; and, though he was 
disposed to ‘ restrict the most modem period ... to the 7th or 
8th century,’ he was prepared, on the other hand, to admit a 
possible antiquity reaching to ^the 2nd or 3rd century of our 
era.’ (^Ariana Antiqua’ pp. 417-8-9). 

In the year 1848, having occasion to investigate the probable 
date of the Sdh kings of Saurdshtra (‘ Jour. Roy. As. Soc.’, xii., 
1.), I was led to advert to that of the Guptas, which necessarily 
bore an important relation to the period of a race to whose 
dominions the latter dynasty succeeded. In considering this 
collateral branch of my subject, I was led to conclude that the 
dates occurring in the Gupta inscriptions might with propriety 
be referred to the Saka Samvat, and that the * San 93 ’ of the 
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Chandra Gupta record at Sanchi (supr& cit.) corresponded 
therefore with 172 a.d. : a decision which has since been accepted 
by Prof. Lassen Ind. Alt.’, ii. 939.) The chief groundwork 
of my deductions consisted, however, in the passage of Al- 
biruni just quoted (p. 269), which, apart from the critical diffi- 
culties of the original text, ^ seemed fully to authorise an inference 
that the Guptas preceded the Valabhis, and, moreover, as was 
therein shewn, and elsewhere proved, that the Valabhi sera 
reckoned from 319 a.d. Objection might be taken to my placing 
too much reliance upon the statement of an oriental waiter, 
a foreigner in the country of whose history he was treating: 
but the author was clearly no superficial observer, and the state- 
ment itself fell so well into the fitness of things, and so nicely 
accorded with other indications bearing on the question, that I 
accepted it without hesitation, even as I now confess my faith in 
its verity to be rather confirmed than shaken by subsequent in- 
vestigations and the new evidence that time has brought to 
light. 

Prof, Lassen in reviewing the subject in 1852 (^Ind Alt.’ ii.) 


^ [ I do not allude to the fanciful rectification proposed by Major Cunningham 
Bliilsa Topes.’ p. 139), but to a modification of meaning one portion of the original 
text will bear, and which recommends itself to our English scholars in preference to 
M. Reinaud’s version. I am bound to add, however, that I have consulted M. 
Reinaud on the merits of this new translation, and that he adheres to his original 
rendering ! 

Translation: * Again, the era of Bulub, who was Lord (or founder) of the city of 
Balabah, which lies to the south of the city of Anhalwhrah, about 30 jozans. And 
the beginning (first) of this era dates 241 years after the Shaka era. And those who 
use it, take the date of the Shaka era, and deduct from it the sum of the cube of six 
plus the square of five, and the remainder is th^e Balab year, and the mention of it 
win come m its place. Again, the Kdbat Kal (Gupta era), that was, as is said, a 
wicked and powerful family ; when it ceased it was dated from, and as it were (it 
would seem that), £ahb was the last of them, for the first of their era also is 241 
years after the Shaka Ktd.* 

It will be seen that the new translation, if accepted, scarcely modifies the original 
inferences derived from the fact that the Gnpta era is reckoned from the fifll of 
the family whose name it bears. Whether Bhalaba was the last of their race, or an 
alien rising upon their ruin, imports but little in the determination of the dynastic 
epoch, which, under either aspect, is proved to have preceded a.d. 318-19. But the 
revised translation certainly gets rid of one inconsistency, and explains more plausibly 
how one and the same era came to be called by two distinct names ; and instead of 
that cycle having to be referred to the rise of one family and the fall of the other, 
it is under this interpretation reasonably attributable to the extinction of the single 
dynasty in the person of its latest potentate.] 
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arranged the chronology of the Guptas in the following 
order : — 

Gupta 150 to 160, a.d. 


Ghatot Kaka 168 „ 

Kandra Gupta 1 195 „ 

Samudra Gupta, 230 „ 

Kandra Gupta II 240 „ 

Skanda Gupta o. Kum&ra Gupta. . 270 „ 

Mahendra Gupta and Nardjana Gupta 280 „ ” 

The authority for these assignments rests chiefly on the 
date of 93, noticed above, which is referred to the first Chandra- 
Gupta; and subordinately on the titles given in the AUah&b&d 
inscription to the ‘ Daiva-putra shahi shahdn-shahi^^ who is hence 
identified with Ardeshir Bdbak. The author, therefore, places 
the rise of the Guptas soon after the death of Vikramdditya in 
155 A.D.^ 

Major Cunningham, in his work on the Bhilsa Topes, has 
also reviewed at some length, and with little commendation, ray 
proposed scheme for the determination of the era of the Guptas. 
I have replied to his arguments in another place,^ and I need 
not now re-open the discussion further than to refer to his 
chronological table inserted at the foot of page 264. 

Since my first paper on the subject appeared in the ^ Jour. 
Roy. As. Soc.’, however, an apparently insignificant piece of 
progress has contributed materially to enlarge our view of the 
general bearings of the question, and tends rather to necessitate 
a shortening up of the period over which the rule of the Gupta 
succession should be spread. I allude to the decipherment of the 
names of Kumdra and Skanda Gupta on the small silver pieces 
(Art. XI., infra), which precede those bearing the designation of 
Budha Gupta, whose own money again is closely imitated by Tora- 
mdna, the monarch whose inscription has been already inserted 

^ < Ind. Alt.’, pp. 762, 937, 988, 939, 940, 942, 951, 961, 987, etc.] 

* Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, y. xxiy., 371. (1865.)] 
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among the other historical records connected with the house of 
Gupta (p. 249). As I have elsewhere remarked — 

‘More important still, however, than the connection thus established between 
these sovereigns, is the discovery of the fact that all these coins bear dates in a 
seemingly consecutive cycle, which elucidate, not only the relative periods of the 
several raonarchs, but go far to indicate the duration, and possibly the date of the 
extinction, of the Gupta power. It will be seen hereafter that all the dated coins of 
the three Gupta kings above-named commence with a cipher for 100. Kumhra's 
money displays the numbers 121 and 124. The units and tens on Skanda Gupta and 
Budha Gupta’s pieces are not so clear, but the inscription of the latter king at Sanchi 
wo know to be dated in one hundred and sixty^Jlve ; and, finally, the unique specimen 
of ToraraCina’s mint displays a decimal symbol of the value of eighty. Previous to 
these determinations, we were altogether at a loss to discover Budha Gupta’s position 
with regard to the rest of the family of the name,^ and equally ignorant that 
Torarahua had so quickly superseded him.* 

The time at my disposal, while these sheets are passing 
through the press, will scarcely admit of my analyzing anew 
the whole subject of the Gupta epoch in full and complete de- 
tail, so I content myself with merely touching upon the more 
prominent indications doducible from the evidence now before us. 

I have but recently had occasion to observe : — 

“ That I consider that it imports but little as to what particular cycle the Gupta 
dates should be referred, so that they each and all are made to precede the fixed epoch 
of the commencement of the VaUbhi Saravat in 318-19 a.d. I have no special desire 
to retain thorn under the Shka Khl, but am fully prepared to subject thorn to the test 
of any other suitable scheme of computation. Albirutifs expressions in regard to the 
Gupta era in no wise necessitate a notion that the 241 years intervening between the 
conquest of Skka by the second Vikramhditya in a.d. 78-9, and the extermination of 
the Guptas in a.d. 318-19, were exclusively filled in by the domination of the latter. 
Any such supposition would involve an obligation to identify some one of the 
early members of the Gupta family with the original Vikramaditya Shkari himself-^ 
which, though not altogether beyond the bounds of possibility, is still an improbable 
association ; but — taking a reasonable interval to have elapsed after the success of 
Vikranikditya, and assuming the rise of the Guptas to have been”* gradual, as is 
shewn to have been the case in the very change from the lower to the higher title of 
kingly designation assigned to the third monarch on the list — wo may admit that, 
under these conditions, Chandra Gupta I. will scarcely be inappropriately placed by 
the date on the Sanchi Inscription when applied to the Shka Khl. 

Though, there is no positive evidence to prove the fact, it 
will no doubt be conceded, that the dates occurring on the coins, 
and those used in the two inscriptions quoted severally at pp. 
246 and 249, pertain to one and the same serial cycle. The 
united reigns of the five kings intervening between Chandra 

‘ [‘ Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,' vol. xii.,p.71-] ’ [‘Jour.As.Soc.Bengr.,’ vol.xxiv.,p.664.] 

18 
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Gupta I. and Toramana are thus seen to extend over the suit- 
able period of 87 years more or less. I am aware that, in 
following this system of reckoning Kumara Gupta^s coin dates, 
whereby 121-124 must be taken as equal to a.d. 199-202, all 
idea of recognising the Sassanians as the contemporaries of 
Samudra Gupta must bo definitively abandoned ; but I look 
upon this as a very slender obstacle to the acceptance of the 
proposed theory, as I have already distinctly avowed my dis- 
belief in the exclusive right of the Sassanian dynasty to the title 
of Shdhdn 8hdhy^ and I am equally doubtful whether the term 
of Daiva putra itself should be held as any more peculiar to their 
division of the Persian monarchical succession.’^ 

As regards the assumption that Toramana displaced Budlia 
Gupta, it is grounded upon the locality of the inscriptions wherein 
they are respectively named, aided by the obvious imitation of 
the typical details of the Gupta peacock coinage by the latter, 
and the date — imperfect, it is true, in all but the decimal figure 
— which associates him still more closely with the last of the line 
of Sovereigns whose monetary standard he adopts. 

To test the Gupta epoch, however, by a different method, let 
us suppose the 165th year, used in connexion with the name 
of Budha Gupta, to represent the interval that had elapsed 
from the date of the first prominent action or other marked 
event in the life of the founder of the house, whereon its subse- 
quent fortunes were based ; and further concluding, as there 
has been shown to bo valid reason for doing, that under Budha 
Gupta, the dynasty, shorn of its high estate, was fast verging to 
complete extinction, wo may arrange this total, or a slightly 
reduced sum of years, anteriorly to the supposed ‘ epoque de 
leur extermination,’ in 241 Saka. I am aware that any such 
scheme as this will necessitate the reduction of all the available 
dates to a family cycle, to which proceeding there are manifest 
and obvious objections ; still I feel bound to propose the alter- 
native, as there are other incidental circumstances which give 
weight to a similar conclusion. 

1 [* Jour. As. Soc. Bcng./ vol. xxiv., p. 387.] 


* [Plutarch in Pomp.] 
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The expressions made use of in the Kuliaon Pillar Inscription 
(p. 350), would seem to prove that the epoch of Skanda Gupta’s 
death continued in accepted currency as an historical date for 
141 years, at least, after his decease; and this practice seems 
singularly to accord with the tenor of the revised rendering 
of the passage from Albiruni. The indications afforded by 
the numismatic evidence, as well as those contributed by the 
monumental inscription on tho Western Coast, alike combine to 
shew that Skanda Gupta was more directly identified with that 
section of Ilindustan than his immediate predecessors ; and, 
singular to say, with him, all traces of tlie Gupta domination 
cease and determine in those parts. The question, then, suggests 
itself — Is it permissible to recognise him as the ^lord of Vala- 
bha,’ and the last of his line in Western India ? or, in effect, 
as the monarch in whose person the imperial sway of the 
house terminated. For the rest of the family, it may be re- 
marked, that even the individuality of Mahendra Gupta is only 
doubtfully known to us from certain gold coins of Eastern type, 
associated with indefinite allusions to a son of Skanda Gupta in 
tho Bhitari inscription. Budha Gupta’s mintages are equally- 
confined to Eastern or Central Indian sites, and evidently follow 
closely upon Skanda Gupta’s money of the same localities ; while 
the solitary monumental record of his power freely admits how 
circumscribed its extent must have been, in comparison with tho 
magnificent empire that acknowledged fealty to his proximate 
predecessor ! In this indeterminate state I must for tho pre- 
sent rest content to leave the question, trusting that a more 
exact copy of the Skanda Gupta inscription may hereafter be 
obtained, and that time and opportunity may be afforded for a 
revision of many of the other imperfectly-developed monumental 
registers bearing upon this interesting section of Indian history. 

Even as we are imable to fix definitively the relative value 
of the Gupta dates, so likewise are we uncertain as to the true 
equivalents of the epochal figures occurring on the Valabhi 
grants. It will be observed that various opinions have prevailed 
with regard to the cycle properly applicable to these dates, but 
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nearly all commentators appear now to concur in rejecting the 
claims of the very era which, in identity of name, would at first 
sight seem to be specially suited to the purpose. However, it is 
clear that the epoch of Sri Dhara Sena I. expressed by the 
ciphers 330, — when tested by the Vulabhi Samvat of 318-19 
A.D, (330 + 318 = 648 a.d.) — will be reduced to far too modem 
a period. Neither do these dates appear to have formed a 
portion of a consecutive scries following on to the numbers 
employed by the Guptas themselves, as was the case in 
Toramdna’s local mintages; indeed, it is not a little singular 
that while the Eastern silver money of the Guptas is duly 
stamped with the year of issue, the Western coins of the same 
race, which follow in direct suite the uniformly dated coins of 
the S&h kings, are left altogether defective in such records. 
Tliis would certainly seem to im2)ly that a different system of 
epochal computation obtained in the two sections of the conti- 
nent; and, under the oj^tion thus seemingly afforded, I should 
bo inclined to conclude, in sj^ite of any apj)arent inconsistency 
involved, that the Vikramaditya era is the one which should 
preferentially apply to the Valabhi grants, which inference, if 
admitted, clearly adds a very strong argument to those already 
existing in favour of the test of the S&ka era^ for the Gupta 
dates. I conclude these observations with a sketch of the various 
schemes ai3j)licablc to the determination of the GujDta epoch : 


GUPTA KINGS. 

I. Gupta 

juassen. 

A.D. 

160 

Saka (78). a.d. 

Gupta Era. 

1 — 

A.D. 

168 

II. Giiatot kacha 

160 



III. CiiANDiiA Gupta I... 

168 

93 = 171 

93 = 

251 

IV. Samudra Gupta ... 

195 




V. Chandra Gupta II.. 

230 




VI. Kamara Gupta 1 

240 to 270 1 • 

121 = 199 

121 = 

279 

VIL Skanda Gupta J 

124 = 202 124 - 282 

SIcarfda Gupta dies 318 

VIII. Budha Gupta 


165 = 243 

166 = 

323 

(Toram.4na) 


180 = 258 



xi Dhaba Sena, 330 Local Era 

Vikrama (56) 330 = 274 Saka 330 

408] 


* fl have been, from the first, disposed to doubt the universality of the 
use of the Vikramfiditya era (‘ Jour. Roy. As. Soc.*, xii., 6), my suspicions on 
the subject having been excited on remarking the extensive prevalence Sf the em- 
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HINDU' COINS— FIRST KANAUJ SERIES. 

(pi. xxiii.) 

The Devanagari alphabet, published with Wathen’s 
translation of the Gujarat copper-plates (page 252) 
[see plate xxxviii.], will be found to apply in every 
respect to the coins before us: it is also nearly iden- 
tical with the Gaya and Allahabad alphabets; the 
principal exceptions having place in the m, which in the 
latter is written more like , while in the former it 
is X ; and the s, which is respectively in the latter, 
and ^ in the former. To avoid the necessity of easting 
a new fount of type to illustrate the following obser- 
vations, I have availed myself of the pervading simi- 
larity of the Tibetan alphabet ; which, though several 
centuries later, can, with the alteration of a few letters, 
be employed for our purpose much more readily than the 
modern Devanagari. 

[ As the reader will now have ready access to Priiisep’s 
Table of Alphabets, pi. xxxviii., which was published some three 
years subsequent to the coinpcwition of this article, — I have 
thought it unnecessary to complicate and disfigure the text by a 
reproduction of the mixed Tibetan type originally adopted in 
this paper. A type alphabet of that character will be given in 
its proper place, for the purposes of comparison, but in the 

ployment of the S^Jca cycle in the chants published by Elliot and Wathen of so 
early a date as 490 and 667 a.d. (‘ Jour. Boy. As. Soc.*, iv. v.) ; yet if we are to 
trust to AlbirCmi, we must clearly yield the preference to the Vikram&ditya era, in 
the localities he indicates in the passage rendered by M. Beinaud, ‘L’^re de Vikra- 
mhditya est employee dans les prorinces m6ridionales et occidentales de I’lnde:' 
regarding the Shka Ktl it is added, * les personnes qui so servent de Tbre de Saca, 
ce sont les astronomes.' — (‘ Fragments,’ 146) An item of negative testimony of 
some value towards establishing local usage, is further afforded by the insertion of the 
Vikramkditya, and the exclusion of the Shka, method of computation in the cele- 
brated grant which determines the epoch of the Valabhis (Tod, i. 801)] 
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present reprint I substitute the ordinary Sanskrit for the little 
known Tibetan, — a proceeding indeed that Priiiscp himself had 
recourse to in aU his subsequent articles on the Gupta coins.] 

The readings of the inscriptions in the present plates 
are for the most part new, and have been made out, dic- 
tionary in hand, by one unacquainted with Sanskrit: 
they therefore claim indulgence, and will succumb to any 
more plausible interpretation from the professed scholar. 

To begin with the two coins of the last plate, which appear to 
belong to the same sovereign ; — we find on the obverse (combining the 
two figures) the words ^ Sn (?) {a)parajata davaja. 

On the opposite side of a duplicate, fig. 17, we find the name 
Kumdra-guptay and on the reverse, to the right, tnHWt 
paraJcramah. The whole title may be interpreted, (if in davaja we 
suppose an ignorant writing of the word dhvaja) ^ The hero of the 
unconquered standard, the blessed Kumara-Gupta.’ 

Beneath the left arm of the Baja are three letters, superposed 
in the Tibetan manner, spyu ; which, as we learn from M. Csoma do 
Kdreis, are pronounced chu, and signify ^Eaja.* The same word is 
prefixed to every prince’s name in the list of Assam Rajas. The 
triliteral compound may, however, denote a date. A duplicate of Col. 
Smith’s coin, 17, was presented to me by Capt. Wade. The 
Willoughby cabinet possesses another, and Mr. Wilson has given one 
precisely similar, in which we find the Kumdra (guptaj 

of the obverse, and the parakrama of the reverse very well 

marked — the first letter ho w’ever in this, as in our coin, is more like 
hhu or 8u than ku. 

In all these specimens, the trident of the 'Rao’ coins is changed 
into a standard having a bird at the top somewhat resembling the 
Roman eagle. 

Pigs. 18 and 19, are placed next in succession, because the ^cornu- 
copia* lady still sits on a couch in the European fashion. The Rija 
here holds a bow in the left hand, and in the right, a short stick ; for 
the fibre-altar below it is now removed. A bracelet on the shoulder, 
and the head-dress, begin to look Indian. The letters on the margin 
of the obverse are lost, but in the bow, we find chndr superposed 
as before. Marsden reads this combination chandra, with some 
plausibility. On the reverse 6f 18, is the name or title of the prince, 
Sri Vilcrama, 
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On fig. 19, the name is quite different, apati riihah, 
* the averter of misfortune.' 

The first and last letters of this name or title are doubtful, and on 
my first examination of the coin whence the drawing was made, I 
thought the first two letters might form the Ih of Wathen's Gujar4t( 
alphabet, making the word hhkpati rurJia, ^the overthrower of kings;' 
I have named the last letter from its resemblance to the E? of the 
Nagarf alphabet. These two coins were dug up at Jaunpur by Mr. 
Tregear, whose description will be found in ^ Jour. As. Soc, Ben.' iii., 617. 

Figs. 20 and 22, are of the kind described by Marsden. The god- 
dess of plenty here sits in the native fashion on an ornamented stool, 
or a lotus-flower. The cornucopia also is transformed into a large 
flower at the end of a stalk. The Raja still holds the b^, buthe has 
a sash in fig 20. The letters on the area are new, butnardlyj^ible ; 
and only on the reverse of fig. 22 can we attempt to decypher a 
portion perhaps of the former name, Vikrama. FigT^ 20 was given to 
me by a lady ; fig. 22, by Mr. Cracroft. 

Fig. 21, is a thin one-sided coin, found by Lieut. Conolly in the 
ruins of Kanauj ; the letter beneath the left arm is here W kra : its 
meaning doubtful. 

The next two coins were assorted together in the plate, because 
they had both two figures on the obverse ; they are, however, essen- 
tially of different periods ; and, if our former reasoning be correct, fig. 
23 (of Lieut. Conolly' s collection,) should be classed before the last 
two, or even earlier than any of the set ; for it is difficult to form 
any Sanskrit name out of the characters on either side. Lieut. 
Cunningham has kindly favored me with an impression of a similar coin 
in his possession, by which the legend of the obverse appears to be 
composed of the letters kragipta pa/raguf pta) , 

In the obverse of the coin before us, the same letters may be traced; 
but after the ^ follows a ^ , making the word kragipta paraguja, a 
strange and unintelligible compound. On the reverse, the first three 
or four letters agree with the above ; but the final is rather a ^ pha, 
and the one preceding it is closed at the top, making it W va. These 
may be faults of execution in a foreign artist, but they place the inter- 
pretation beyond conjecture. 

Fig. 24, presented to me by Mr. G. Bacon as discovered (or rather 
purchased) at Kanauj, has already found a place in Prof. Wilson's 
plates. The dress of the male and female on the obverse is completely 
Hindu, as is the attitude of the reverse. The legend was given in fac- 
simile in the ‘Asiatic Researches' and may bo read, with allowance for 
imperfections, ^ Chandra- Gupta. 
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(Fig. 25.) We now come to an old acquaintance, tlie happy discovery 
of Lieut. Conolly, which has acted as a key to all the rest. An account 
of it is inserted in ‘Jour, As. Soc. Beng.’, vol. iii , 227, where, how- 
ever, on Dr. Mill’s authority, the name was read as Sri mad Ghavo 
Kaeho^ from a misapprehension of the letter m. The reading com- 
mences, on the obverse, with the full title ^ Mahdrdja 

Adhi-rdja Sri (the name is cut off), and, on the reverse, 

Sri Sachha Vtkrama» The second word is doubtful, and without sense ; 
perhaps it may be Srt pradyu (the heavenly), or simply Sri mad^ 
Vikrama. 

Fig. 26 is another most important acquisition, for which we are 
beholden to Col. Stacy. An imperfect drawing of a similar coin 
appeared in Wilson’s plates, which only misled as to the device, as well 
as the legend : both are here equally distinct. The raja sits on a chair 
playing on a kind of harp, whence we leam his accomplishments : 
while the margin teaches us bis titles and part of his name 

Mahdrdjadhirdja Srt . . . dragupta. 
The first letter of the name is the only one at all doubtful, and it is 
possible that the name may be simply a repetition of the one more 
unequivocally legible on the reverse, viz. Samudra- Gupta, 

The fac-simile inscription of the duplicate coin of the ‘ Researches,’ 
is identical with the above, Mahdrdjadhirdja Sri Samudra- Gupta. 

Fig. 27 is a sorry duplicate of the Conolly coin, belonging to Col. 
Stacy, with a variation of the epigraphe, Vikrama 

Narinama-gupta. I incline to think that the W is intended for and 
that the word should be Na/rend/ra- Gupta, or it may be intended for 
Ndrdyanor Gupta. The name on the reverse conesponds with fig. 26, 
Sri pradyu Vikrama. 

Fig. 28 is from a sketch of a coin in Lieut. Cunningham’s cabinet 
at Benares. He has since sent me faithful wax impressions, which 
expose slight inaccuracies in my outline. From neither, however, can 
the inscription, encircling the hero triumphant over the lion, be satis- 
factorily deduced ; it may possibly be ^ ^ Sri hal pardk- 

rama ; the letter on the field is, in the fac-simile, ^ ku. 

On the reverse we are more lucky ; for the legend, which I take to 
be the prince’s name, ^umdra-Gupta, ‘the protected of Mars,’ 

is illustrated by an emgy of tne wife of Kdrtika, Kumdrf, feeding his 
favourite bird, the peacock. The same reverse is repeated in the two 
following varieties, where, however, the female is seated on a wicker 
marka, or ‘ stool,’ as in fig. 26. 

Fig. 29, a coin of Lieut. Burt’s, and its fellow (presented to me 
by Miss Watson) introduce us to a perfectly novel device. The lija 
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is hero mounted on a horse dressed in native trappings. It would be 
a loss of time to guess the superscription. The same letters occur on 
both sides of fig. 30, and are plainer ; they appear to be ajita 
Manatrigu, . . . 

Two coins of the same style are depicted as figures 17 and 18 
of Wilson, who states that the natives designate them coins of 
Hiranya-Kasipu. I presented to the Asiatic Society, in 1830, a bronze 
image of a horseman dug up in Bandelkhand, which bears as close an 
affinity to this class of coin as the Ventura chaprds of plate xxi. does 
to the elephant coin. 

Of the next two coins, No. 31 had been added to my cabinet by 
Miss Watson, and had excited not a little curiosity before Col. Stacy^s 
cabinet fell under my inspection; ray attention was immediately 
attracted to his more perfect duplicate (fig. 32), which at once con- 
firmed the reading I had as yet feared to pronounce, although the 
image of a richly bedecked horse, unfettered by bridle or rider, had 
led me to imagine some allusion to the celebrated horse-sacrifice 
undertaken by one or two of the most powerful of the ancient sovereigns 
of India. The deficient letters of one reading happen to be everywhere 
supplied by the other, so that there can be no doubt about the whole, 

pardkramay * the hero or paramount hero 
of the Asvamedha.' The female holding a chauri to fan the flies from 
the devoted horse, is, I presume, one of the princesses acting as his 
attendant. Under the horse, on both coins, is the syllabic letter st\ 
History must be searched, if indeed any history can be found, ere we 
can determine who may lay claim to this fine and curious medal, 
which, for the present, closes our series of the earlier Kanauj coinage. 

Fig. 33, of which Dr. Swiney has numerous specimens, is inserted 
in this plate because of the style of its alphabet. The inscription is 
read by Dr. Swiney ITfTTTW Maharaja Ganapati} 

It will be right to mention here, that one more of the Gupta family 
appears on a coin, in the Willoughby collection, of which a fac- 
simile is given in the ‘Asiatic Researches,^ plate i. I have seen 
the coin itself, and the fac-simile is correct, though the two first 
letters are of doubtful nature. Mr. Wilson read the whole Mara- Gupta : 
Dr. Mill, 8an-Gupta, I have nothing new to offer on the subject. ® 

' [To shew how extensive the issue of these coins must have been, I may mention 
that Col. Stacy^s collection counts no less than 3,479 specimens of the class, though 
these were possibly the produce of a single hoard !] 

2 Since finishing my plate, I have received a drawing of a small silver coin from 
Mr. Tregear, found at Jaunpur, having a head on one side, and on the other a bird 
with outspread wings, under which, in clearly defined characters, is «ib jm 
Chandra^ Oupta, ^ “ 
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Having now ocular demonstration of the intimate re- 
lation of the Indo-Scythic with the second class of Hindu 
coins, the question naturally suggests itself, whether his- 
tory is altogether silent on a point of such curious interest ? 

In first contradiction of such an inference, we find 
that the Indo-Scythic origin of the Eahtor dynasty of 
Kanauj has been advanced on very plausible grounds by 
the highest authority on this subject. Col. Tod, the 
annalist of Eajputana.^ He obtained from a Jati {jjati) or 
Jain priest of a temple at Hadolaye, an ancient town in 
Marwar, a genealogical roll of the Eahtors, about fifty 
feet in length. After detailing the usual theogony, it 
describes the production of the first Eahtor ‘ from the 
spine i^raht') of Indra,’ the nominal father being ‘ Yavan- 
aswa, prince of Parlipur.’ Of the topography of Parlipur, 
the Eahtors have no other notion than that it was in the 
north; but in the declared race of their progenitor, a 
Yavan or Greek prince of the Aswa or Asi tribe — one of 
the four which overturned the Greek kingdom of Bactria — 
we have a proof of the Scythic origin of this Eajput family. 

May it not be possible that the Yavana prince here 
alluded to may be the Azos (in Pehlvi, Azo) of the series 
of Bactrian coins published in my last notice ? The 
Sanskrit word aswa would be pronounced and be 
thus written in Persian or Pehlvi (as deo for deva^ etc.) 
The number and variety of his coins would imply that 
the name or title was that of a considerable dynasty, and 
some of the devices, (for example, Hos. 10, 11, pi. xvi.) 
of the goddess holding a cornucopia, may have naturally 
been the prototype of the Kanauj coins. 

^ Tod’s ^ Annals of K^jasthkn,’ ii., 5. 
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A considerable interval (from 300 ? to 470 a.d.) 
provokingly occurs between the name of Yavanasva and 
the next prince, in Tod’s list — whether also omitted in 
the Jain original, or filled up only by barbarous and 
uninteresting names, we are not informed : — the blank is 
relieved at length by the name of a genuine Hindu, 
Nayana-pala ; but it happens that the missing part is the 
very one that could alone throw light upon our numis- 
matic discoveries. Several coins (including the whole 
series of Kadphises and Kanerkis) intervene after Azos, 
before we are brought to the absolute link-coins of the 
Indo-Scythic and Hindu dynasties. 

The name of Nayana-pala bears so near a resemblance 
to Narayana-Gupta, that a strong temptation arises to 
regenerate Tod’s prince in him, on the same grounds on 
which his predecessor has been brought to life in Azos. 

Indeed, it would hardly be exceeding the bounds of 
legitimate conjectui’e (where all is mere conjecture) to 
adopt a historical representative of our Kanerki himself 
in the Kenek-sen of Tod, sen being, according to him, 
merely a martial affix, equivalent to ‘General’ ov Sendpati. 

Kenek-sen, the founder of the Balhara dynasty, ac- 
cording to the concurrent testimony of all the chronicles 
consulted by Tod, emigrated to Saurashtra about the 
year 144 a.d.’ ‘ from the most northern province of 
India, Lohkot or Ijdhor.’ In date and locality this origin 
would agree well with Kanerki ; nor would it even set 
aside the former supposition of the same prince being the 
Tartar Kaniska of the Kashmir history; since that 
prince is made the sixth in succession after Asoka, the 

1 Tod’s ‘ Rfijastlikn,’ i. 215. 
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great patron of the Buddhists, who is placed by their 
chronology in 250 b.c., but who, when the correction for 
Chandra-Gupta is applied, will fall full 50 years later. 

In reasoning upon the probable seat of these obsciu-e 
dynasties, it is by no means necessary to confine ourselves 
to one spot. The annals of Mewar, Dihli, Malwa, 
Saurashtra, show a continual intOTmixture, as different 
princes acquired the ascendancy. 

Kanauj has been fixed upon as the locale of the 
present class of gold coins, for the obvious reason that 
they are most frequently found in its ruins, not that any 
history ascribes them to this town ; for the history of 
Kanauj is a perfect blank anterior to the fifth, we may 
even say the tenth century : and, if the town had been 
suddenly involved in destruction, it is only certain that 
the coins found afterwards in its ruins would be those of 
the particular epoch, whether coined there or elsewhere. 

[It is singular that these coins are rarely, if ever, found in 
Afghdnistdn. Mr. Masson’s ample collection does not contribute 
even a solitary specimen (‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ 416). In like manner, 
Major Abbott’s extensive acqmsitions in Huzarah do not afford 
us a single example of the Gupta coinage jorojoer, though the col- 
lection is not deficient in an imitative coinage of the same class. 

On the other hand, the ‘ finds ’ in the N. W. provinces have 
been frequent, and often of considerable amount. 

Major Kittoe notices the discovery of a hoard amoxmting 
to about 180 in the Bendres division, and the district of 
Goruckhpore has lately furnished a batch of twenty. 

However, the sites of discovery are of but minor importance 
in the present state of our knowledge, as the inscriptions of the 
dynasty have now supplied us with safer data whereon to base 
our inferences as to the seat and extent of the monarchy.] 
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There are arguments in favour of placing the seat of 
government further to the west, for instance at Ujjayni. 
In the first place, the perfect identity of the coin-alphabet 
with that of the Gujarat inscriptions lately decyphered 
by Wathen : — then, the prevalent worship of the sun in 
Saurashtra, and at Ujjayim, where this object still forms 
the distinguishing symbol on the coinage,* agrees well 
with the effigy of okpo and apaokpo on tlie Indo-Scythic 
coins.^ Again, the peacock of many of the Kanauj reverses 
is found on one of the principal series of Saurashtra coins, 
as will hereafter be shewn; and Tod states that this 
sacred bird of the Hindu Mars (Kumara) was the favorite 
armorial emblem of the Rajput warrior. Lastly, many 
of the names on these coins may be traced in the cata- 
logues of the Malwa and Gujarat princes ; Vikrama, 
Chandra, Samudra, Kumara, Ajita, etc. ; the last four are 
coupled, it is true, Avith the family affix Pdla instead of 
Gupta ; but both of these have the same signification. 

In the ‘Rajavali’ of Raja Raghunath, quoted by 
Wilford as the chief authority in Central and Western 
India, we find a sovereign named Yikrama reigning in the 
year 191 A.D., and succeeded, or rather supplanted, ninety 
years later by a Samudra-pala. The deeds attributed to 
these two are supposed to be merely an interpolation of 
the fabulous history of Yikramaditya and Salivahana;® 
but the occurrence of these two names is very curious, 
allied to the circumstance and appearance of the two 
coins, figs. 25 and 26 of plate xxiii. 

^ The greater banner of Mewhr also exhibits a golden snn on a crimson field. 
Tod, i., 137. 

* lihatarhay ‘ sun- cherished’ is a title of the earliest Valabhi rhja in Wathen’a 
Inscription, p. 252. ® ‘As, Re9,% ix., 135. 
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The only other instance of the occurrence of the name 
Samudra-Gupta, that I am aware of, is on the Allahdbad 
pillar, where he appears as the son of a Chandra- Gupta ; 
and from the close similarity of the alphabets of the coins 
and of the Lats, no reasonable doubt can be entertained 
that they relate to the same individual — a fact predicted 
by Dr. Mill in his valuable observations on this new race 
of kings (Jour. As. Soc. Bong., vol. iii. p. 267), to which 
the reader is referred for all the light that collateral 
history affords on the subject. 

The name of Vikrama is referred by Marsden to 
Vikram-tschand (Vikrama-chandra) of the fourth century, 
in Anquetil’s list of the kings of Central India.* Kumara- 
pala is also one of the many names of Salivahana. 

There is no reason, however, why Kanauj should not 
at some periods have been united® under one sovereignty 
with the western provinces. The groat Vikramaditya 
(whose appellation in full is found on one of Marsden’s 
coins) conquered Indraprastha, and extended his sway 
over the whole of India. 

The Eahtor sovereigns of ICanauj, after its conquest 
by Hayana-pala, Tod says, assumed the title of Kam-dhuj 
(Kama-dhvaja). If this alluded to their armorial insignia, 
we may thus find an explanation of the standard on the 
earlier coins; — and it may be equally applied to the 
aparajita-dhvaja of fig. 16. 

Another curious circumstance is mentioned in Tod’s 
chronicles of Marwar, that may help us a step forward in 
the investigation of this obscure history. It is there 
said, ‘ Dharma-Bhumbo had a son, Ajaya Chandra. For 

^ ‘ Num. Orient.', ii. 727. 
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twenty-one generations they bore the titles of Eao, after- 
wards that of Eaja.’ We are again left in the dark as to 
who first assumed the title of Eaja ; but as we find the 
title ‘ Eao’ in Greek, visible on the very latest coin that 
bears an inscription in that character, while on the fine 
gold coin, discovered by Lieut. Conolly, of Vikrama, fig. 
25, we have the title, Maharaja Adhiraja Sri, quite dis- 
tinct ; it must have been between the two that the 
change of title was assumed. But I should be inclined 
to interpret the above passage in the Yati’s roll as moan- 
ing that, up to Aji Chandra, or for the twenty-one genera- 
tions preceding him, the title Eao had been used, and 
henceforward that of Eaja was adopted : for why should 
the historian allude to the circumstance until the change 
of title actually took place ? Moreover, there are only 
sixteen generations nfentioned from Aji Chandra down 
to the last of the Kanauj sovereigns, the celebrated Jaya 
Chandra or Jey-Chand, anterior to whom the title was 
certainly borne, for we find it on the coins of Vikrama, 
Samudra-Gupta, and others, names not included in the 
list, but which we know, from the style of the Deva- 
nagari character, must have belonged to a much earlier 
epoch than the seventh or eighth century, in which 
Bhumbo is placed. 

Dr. Mill has led us to put little faith in the authority 
of the bards and panegyrists of the native courts ; and it 
must be confessed, that the contrast of Tod’s genealogy 
with the incontestible testimony of the Sanskrit inscrip- 
tioils read by Colebrooke, FeE, and Wilson, is enough 
to perplex the most ingenious amalgamist ! We must, 
then, maintain a thorough independence of all such tra- 
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ditionary documents, and adhere in preference to the 
faithful evidence of monuments and coins. In the pre- 
sent case, I have shewn how these confirm one another 
in n remarkable and unexpected manner in regard to the 
names on the Allahabad pillar inscription No. 2, all of 
which re -appear on those early Kanauj coins. In a 
subsequent paper, I shall produce equally convincing 
evidence that those of the Benares and Dihli inscriptions 
are reproduced upon a second scries of Kanauj coins of 
a much more modern character. 

All, then, that can be now attempted is to recapitulate 
the names that liave been brought to light in the present 
investigation, names for which we are indebted to the 
joint contributions of not less than a dozen fidends,’ 
leaving the proper arrangement of them to a more 
advanced stage of our knowledge than we at present 
possess. 

The following are the names and titles that appear 
on the coins of the two last plates : — 

1 . Sri apa/rajita-dhvaja Kumar a- Gupta pardhrama> 

2. Sri Filer ama Chandra, 

3. J!pati-rurhahf or BhiLpati-rurha. 

4. Kragipta paraguf pta ) , 

b . Chandra- Gupta, 

6. Mahdrdja adhirdja Sri .... Sri pradyu FiJerama, 

7. Sri Fikrama Narendra- Gupta, 

8. Mahdrdja adhirdja Sri Samudra- Gupta, 

9. . . Sri hal vikrama Kumdra- Gupta 

1 0, Ajita Manatri- Gupta, 

1 1 . Asvamedha pa/rdkrama. 

To these may be added the 

12, Fikramdditya, of Marsden’s collection, and the 

13. Saai- Gupta, of Wilson’s plates. 

^ Ventura, Kartoiat 'All, Wade, Tregear, Cunningham, Burt, Staey, Watson, 
Smith, Swiney, Cracroft, and Conolly. 
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XI.— NOTICES OF ANCIENT HINDU' COINS. 

( Continued. J 

(plate xiiv.— HINDI/ COINS OF MID AGE.) 

To whatever period it may be finally determined to 
adjudge the series of Gupta coins described in my last 
paper, there can be no hesitation in regard to the first 
group of the present plate ; though here again, had it 
not been for iuscriptions relating to the same period, the 
absence of credible history would have left us as much in 
the dark as ever. 

These coins are found, like the former, in greatest 
abundance in the vicinity of Kanauj. Ten of them were 
picked out of a remittance from the Cawnpur Treasury. 
The Asiatic Society possesses some found at AUahabdd 
by Dr. Tytler ; I have several from Azimgarh and other 
places, besides four of gold in Karamat ’All’s collection 
from the Panjab; Col. Smith, Dr. Swiney, and Lieut. 
Cunningham, also possess specimens, and I have ex- 
amined those in. Col. Willoughby’s cabinet ; but the most 
plentiful supply — of gold, silver, and copper — exists in 
Col. Stacy’s cabinet, whence I have selected most of the 
specimens now engraved. 

It is rather singular that no mention of a species of 
coin comparatively so common, is to be found in Mars- 
den’s ‘Numismata Orientalia.’ The only published 
drawings of them are, I Relieve, those accompanying 
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Wilson’s notice in the ‘ Asiatic Eesearches,’ vol. xvii., 
which were taken from coins in his and my own cabinets. 
This gentleman was the first to attribute them to their 
rightful place in history, although he had but one well- 
ascertained name (Govinda Chandra) to guide his judg- 
ment. Upon a careful examination of the several 
collections mentioned above, I have now succeeded in 
adding five new names to his list, so rapid is the progress 
and success of the efforts now directed to this line of 
research. 

The figure on the obverse of all these coins is of 
precisely the same character ; — a rudely-executed front 
view of a male or female (it is difficult to say which), 
seated in the native fashion, with a glory round the head, 
and some incomprehensible objects in her hands. Wilson 
names her Lakshmi, on the ground that the princes of 
the Rahtor dynasty were of the Vaishnava sect. In this 
case, we may recognise in her the female holding the 
cornucopia of the former Xanauj group, sadly altered for 
the worse in point of execution. 

The inscriptions on the reverse are, with one excep- 
tion, easily legible ; they are in a much more modern 
style of Devanagari than the last, differing little from 
the present form, except as to the vowel inflection e, 
which falls behind the consonant to which it is attached, 
as in the Gaur or Bengali alphabet. The same remark 
applies to the letter/ (fig. 8), which assimilates to the 
Bengali and Tibetan forms, and serves admirably to shew 
the transition of this letter from its original shape in the 
most ancient alphabet, where it closely resembles the 
Roman E, to its present modjfied form, 9 |. 
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The figures in my plate are not placed with any re- 
gard to chronological order, but rather according to their 
comparative frequency of occurrence : figs. 1 and 2 being 
by far the most numerous of the set. 

On fig. 1, we make out the words Sri mad 

Jddjeya deva. This variety is comparatively common in gold. Lieut. 
Cunningham has one of silver. 

On fig. 2, the most common of the class, are the very distinct words 
; below the letters ft and ^ are dots, which 
supply the ]^ace of the n or anusvdray so that the full reading should 
doubtless be ^ Govinda Chandra-deva. 

The gold of some specimens of this variety is of inferior quality. 

Fig. 3 is the one I have noted as being difficult to decypher. I 
have as yet only found one of the sort ; it is of Col. Stacy’s cabinet. 
The letters visible are ^ mad Edna have che 

nam. The v may possibly be an r, making the reading Rama Ha/ri ; 
but we must wait the discovery of duplicates before we can complete 
or rectify this uncertain name, ___ ^ 

Fig. 4 (Karamat ’ Ali) is more easily legible, 

Sri mat Kumara Pdla deva. 

Fig. 6, from the same collection, is a small coin of the same prince. 

Fig. 5 is equally distinct — Mahi Fala 
deva. It is from a single coin in Col. Stacy’s collection. 

Figs. 7 and 8 (Stacy), one of copper, the other of silver , hel p to 
decypher one another. The complete legend is 
Ajaya deva. 

Lieut. Cunningham has sent me an impression of a copp^ of 
the same class, on which the name appears to be 
probably Sri mad LaTcshmi {^Pdla or Chandra^) deva. 

[I have examined the now somewhat comprehensive series 
of this class of money in the British Museum and East India 
House collections, with a view to confirm and extend Prinsep s 
readings from the limited number of specimens submitted to his 
scrutiny. I may summarize the results as follows : — 
ifo. 1. ^ 

In this case I must confess that the new rendering is nearly 
as open to objection as the original transcript. However, I am 
forced, for consistency’s sake, to reject the previous assignment of 
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the compound suffix as when a seemingly identical form is 
made to do duty in No. 3 for ; even if the palaeographic 
necessities did not otherwise imperatively demand the con- 
cession ! (See also ‘ Ariana Antiqua/ xx. 23.) 

(2) ^ II 

(Also ^Ariana Antiqua/ xx. 22.) 

(3) ^ N 

(Also ‘Ariana Antiqua/ xxi. 25.) 

This type of Muhammad bin Sam^s local coins is com- 
paratively rare. There are five specimens in the East India 
House. 

(4 and 6) ^ II 

(Also ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ xx. 24.) 

There are no less than sixteen of these coins in the East 
India House. 

I have no new specimens of No. 5, wherewith to check the 
first decipherment. 

In addition to the above, I may cite a sufficiently common 
coin, hitherto unpublished, bearing the epigraph of 

as well as the following variety of Muhammad bin Sam^s 
mintages, of which there are no less than twenty-one examples 
in the East India Company’s cabinet. 

(See also ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ xx. 25, 26.) 

No. 27 of ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ xx., is proved by the original 
coin to bear the same inscription.] 

It was, as I have said above, the occurrence of the 
name of Govinda Chandra-deva which led Mr. Wilson 
to ascribe this group to the Eahtor princes of Kanauj, 
who held the sceptre of that ancient city for a century 
prior to the overthrow of their last and best known Edja, 
Jychand (Jaya-Chandra), by Shahab-ud-din. One of 
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our coins undoubtedly belongs to the former prince, and 
it may perhaps be allowable to give the last two, figs. 7 
and 8, to Jychand himself, whose proper name may have 
been Ajaya Chandra- deva ; the family name Chandra 
being frequently omitted both in writings and in inscrip- 
tions. But the remaining coins of our series, two of 
them having the family name Pala, cannot be reconciled 
with any of the princes in the short Eahtor line, of which 
every individual, from the first conqueror, Chandra-deva, 
in A.D. 1072, is known to us through the concurrent testi- 
mony of several inscriptions. What was the antecedent 
d 3 masty ? has been a question hitherto imperfectly an- 
swered ; the traditions cited by Tod being, as stated in 
my last paper, at total variance with inscriptions. The 
latter, indeed, only record two names, Yasovigraha (or 
Sripala ?) and Mahichandra, prior to the conquest of 
Chandra-deva. Tlie latter of these should probably have 
been Mahipala, of whose reign in the early part of the 
eleventh century, the inscriptions at Sarnath, Dinajpur, 
and Amgachi supply ample evidence, now indeed con- 
firmed by the superscription of his coin in fig. 5. Yaso- 
vigraha, in like manner, may be referred to the Yigraha- 
pala-deva of the Dinajpur inscription, and thus the sur- 
name of Pala may be restored to both these princes. 

Although Gaur in Bengal was the original seat of the 
Pala family, there is no reason to doubt that they had 
acquired the paramount sovereignty of India, and that 
the seat of their government was fixed, for a time at least, 
in Kanauj. Indeed, branches of the same family may be 
traced to the westward — to the Palas of Malwa, one of 
whom (Ananga-pdla) rebuilt Dihli, or re-established it as 
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his capital ; and perhaps even to Gujarat, where we find 
the occurrence of a Kumara-pala in 1100, who may pro- 
bably be the owner of our coin, fig. 4, especially as his 
son is named Ajaya Pala, who may be the Ajaya-deva 
of figs. 7, 8. In evidence of the identity of this family, 
it may be sufiicient to note a few facts, referring to the 
elaborate observations of Wilford, and the subsequent 
notices of Colebrooke, and those of Fell and Wilson, in 
the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ vol. xv. 

The list of the kings of Gwaliar, noticed by Wilford, 
consists of eighty -five names, all having the afiix of Pala, 

‘ in accordance with the prediction of Guapala the hermit, 
their progenitor.’ ’ Now the foimder of the Gaur family 
of Bengal is equally a Go-pala, though some authorities 
call him Bhu-pala, a name of much the same import, and 
denoting his rustic extraction. 

Again, the grandson of Ananga-pala, the Tuar con- 
queror of Dihli, is stated to have returned to Gaur, ‘ his 
native country,’ after the defeat and death of Prithivi 
Pala, or Pithaura. Thus, Ananga-pala too was of the 
Bengal family : moreover, he was either the grandson 
or the fifth in descent from Chandra Pala,* or Chitra 
Pala (Wilford) of Malwa, ‘ who swayed all India,’ after 
Jayananda; and the Musalman writers aflSrm that ‘ after 
Gebal (or Chait Pala), the Balhara kings of Gujarat 
became paramount emperors of India.’ ® It is not, how- 
ever, absolutely necessary to travel so far to the west for 
a Xumara Pala, since in Abu-’l-Fazl’s list we find a 
prince of this name immediately following Ananga-pala in 
Malwa ; and Ferishta also makes a Kunwer Ray (Raja 


1 ‘As. Ees.S ix. 154. 


* ‘ As. Ees.', ix., 164. 


2 ‘ Ayin-i Akbari.’ 
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Kumara-pala) reigning at Kananj on the invasion of 
Mahmud. There is evidently some connection between 
all these different dynasties, and although the subject is 
now involved in almost mextricable confusion, from the 
discrepancy of the several lists in the ‘ Ayin-i Akbari,’ 
in Eaghimath’s ‘ Raj avail,’ and in the ‘ Agni Puranaj’ we 
may hope, through the fortunate discovery of the present 
coins, and others that we may now confidently expect will 
succeed them, to arrange the names in a satisfactory and 
coherent manner. It is evident that the Kanauj mint 
produced this series continuously, as the alphabetic type 
is preserved through the whole unaltered. It will be 
seen presently that the same distinctive characters 
appear at a particular point, both in the coinage of 
Gujarat, and in that of Chitor or Me war ; and in both 
cases sufiicient of the name remains visible to shew that 
it terminates in Pala-deva; and therefore, that it marks 
the spread and paramount sovereignty of the Gaur family 
across the whole continent of India. 

Figs. 13 to 16 are silver coins found in abundance in many parts of 
India, but chiefly towards the desert to the west of Dihli. Stacy’s 
cabinet is rich in them. Wilson’s plates exhibit others from Col. 
Mackenzie’s and my own collection. They weigh on an average fifty 
grains, or three mashas. 

On the obverse is a figure of the Boar, or Yaraha Avatdr of 
Vishnu, and the chakra or ‘discus’ of this god is visible on many of 
the specimens. The character on the reverse is, again, of quite a new* 
form. Instead of the square-built Gaur alphabet, or the Gujarati 
letters, we have here the nail-headed letter common to the inscriptions 
(of the Takshac, Jit, and Mori princes of Haravati and Malwd, described 
in Tod’s ‘ Mjasthan,’ App. vol. i.) which belong chiefly to the 7th, 
8th, and 9th centuries. This vague coincidence may help in assigning 
the place and period of their coinage, which otherwise there are no 
data to trace. The full legend of the coins, made out from collation of 
the engraved figures and from many others in Stacy’s cabinet^ is 
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: Sri mad ddi Vardha^ which is nothing more than 
the title of the incarnation, and affords no clue to its appropriation. 
Below the legend is, in general, visible, a square or oblong central 
ornament, with two balusters on the sides : their intent is beyond my 
apprehension, 

Fig. 17 differs from the preceding in the reverse, although its 
general similarity, and its being found in company, shew it to belong to 
the same family. The two baluster-looking ornaments again meet the 
eye. On the reverse, is the initial word sri, and below it yo or 

po. The flourish on the left hand is evidently intended for a 
human face viewed in proflle. 

In 18 the word Sr^ is again very distinct, but the head of the 
Boar-god is also apparent. In the Society’s plate, I was the cause of 
Wilson’s mistaking the word for the letter ^ reversed, from my 
having engraved the figure upside down. 

In 19 and 20 the human profile is better defined tlian in 17. The 
contour of the ear, cheek, and shoulder may be distinguished ; the eye, 
nose, and lips, are represented by dots. In 20, the word Sri is still 
discernible. On the reverse is a single letter, cither k, «, or m, amidst 
flourishes. 

In 21 the boar again appears, with the letters '^^vaka, or perhaps 

eh Of this sort, a quantity were dug up while I was at Benares. 
Mr. Gubbins found several at Gurgaon to the south-west of Dihli. 

It seems impossible that coins so plentifully foimd in 
Upper India should have been struck in the peninsula, 
or we might, from the device and superscription, attribute 
them to the Vijayanagar sovereignty ; for Col. Wilks 
inform us, that ‘ Varaha,’ ‘ the boar,’ one of the incarna- 
tions of Vishnu, was the emblem which these rajas 
adopted as the impression on their gold coins, and the 
coin was and is named ‘ Yaraha ’ in consequence, in the 
Hindu languages of the south. The restriction, however, 
of this name to the small gold coin or huns of the south, 
is against this hypothesis. One of the Vijayanagar 
Varahas (of Deva Eaya ?) is depicted as fig. 80 of Mr. 
Wilson’s plates ; and, though the attitude of the Avatar 
is a rude imitation of ours, the form of the Ndgari 
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character is there essentially different, and much more 
modem. 

Similarity of name might tempt us to assign them to 
the Varahas, a powerful Indo-Scythic tribe to the west of 
Jesalmer, who were frequently in collision with the 
Bhattis in the eighth century, at the foundation of 
Tunnote.' But it docs not appear from Col. Pottinger’s 
description of them under the name of Brahuis, that these 
were ever of the Hindu faith, whereas the emblem and 
inscription could have proceeded only from an authority 
strictly Vaishnava. 

rig. 22, from the Stacy collection, would appear to be an inter- 
loper in the Upper Provinces; since the majority of this type have 
hitherto been found in Ceylon, some in the palace at Kandy, others 
by Col. McKenzie at Dipaldinna. They all, however, belong to the 
genuine Hindu rajas of that island, judging from the alphabet and 
the name. 

The rude outline on the obverse is intended, probably, for a raja 
holding some mace or warlike weapon in his right hand. On the 
reverse, he is seated in a lounging position, with a view to make room 
for the inscription on the side. This, in the specimen before us, is 
>Sr 2 mmjd trmja malla. The second word is read by 
Marsden, in a specimen very like it, day a. And, on another coin, 

he finds the name of Vijaya (mT?) well known in the history 

of Ceylon. Wilson does not attempt to read the names on his coins, 
which are badly drawn ; but, on comparing them, they appear not 
essentially to differ from Col. Stacy’s. No family of the name of 
MaUa occurs in the Indian genealogies except in Nipal, where, from 
the thirteenth century to the Qorkha conquest, the reigning prince 
almost always bore the affix of Malla. In Tumour’s catalogue of the 
Ceylon monarchs I do not find any such name. 

Figs. 24 and 25 are two more modern copper pieces, selected from 
many of a similar nature in Stacy’s cabinet as forming a good land- 
mark in judging of the antiquity of other Hindu coins. The rude 
attempts at a human figure in 24 are far inferior to any thing we have 
yet seen ; unless in its companion 25, where we can hardly pronounce 


^ Tod’s ‘ Rfitjasthkn,’ ii. 229. 
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them to be other than signs and symbols. The name and date on 
most of these coins are distinct enough, and in the present type of 
Kagan — Sri Sangrdma Sinha, 1580 (Sam vat). 
Sometimes the name is written Sangrama, and at others 

Sangama, variations to bo expected in such imperfect samples of the 
engraver’s art. 

Pig. 27 is of the latter description, having the name Sangama 
preceded by the letters The reverse of this coin has the figure 

of a heart, which is very common on co 2 )pcr money, dug up in the 
Sagar district, of the Muhammadan princes of the Berar provinces. 
Arabic letters are clearly distinguishable above the heart. 

From the date of these coins, we recognise them as 
belonging to the celebrated Sangrama Sinh, or Sinha, of 
the Mughal historians, who for a short period success- 
fully resisted the victorious Baber at Biana. 

A romantic account of the chivalrous adventures of 
his youth is given by Tod.* IIo succeeded to the throne 
of Mewar, in s. 1665 (a.d. 1508), and is accounted by 
the Eajput bards the kalsa or ‘pinnacle’ of its glory. His 
encounter with Baber at Kanua occurred on the 5th 
Kartik, s. 1584, (=15th Oct. 1527 a.d.) four years sub- 
sequent to the striking of these coins ; which, by the way, 
are no very convincing evidence of the flourishing state 
of the arts in Chitor at the summit of its splendour and 
glory. 

Fig. 26 is a small square copper coin in Stacy’s cabinet, also of 
modem fabrication ; on one side, inclosed in a marginal frame — which 
proves that the whole inscription is before us — are the Kagarf letters 
lis. It may be that lis is the name of a coin of which 
the specimen represents the unit; or possibly it should be read 
eUlis, the fortieth or rather forty-first of the current silver 
coin of the place (?). The division of the field, on the reverse, into 
upper and lower compartments, so far resembles a gold coin from 
Kanauj, described by Wilson as fig. 52, pi. iii. The letters are 
an unintelligible compound. 


1 < Rkjasth^n,’ i. 295. 
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Fig. 28 is another rude Hindu paisd of a late period. A human 
figure, on the obverse, holds a staff in his right hand ; on the reverse 
are the letters ^ ^ hasan sar ji, an unknown and doubtful 

name. 

RAJPUT COINS. 

(plates XXV., xxvi.) 

In the two following plates, I am again indebted to 
Col. Stacy’s numismatic zeal for the greater part of a 
very curious series of Hindu coins, on the one hand 
linked, by the subject of their impression, with the Indo- 
Scythic scries ; and, on the other, gradually mixed with, 
and transfused into, the Arabic currency of the first 
Muhammadan conquerors of Central India. 

How that I am myself in possession of nearly one 
hundred of these coins in silver, it appears strange that 
they should hitherto have escaped so completely the 
notice of our Indian numismatologists ; neither Marsden, 
Wilson, nor Tod, having published a single engraving of 
them. When, therefore, I first received a sealing-wax 
impression of one from Dr. Swiney, in August, 1833,* 
it is not surprising that I should have announced it as 
unique. Col. Stacy’s letters soon taught me to consider 
it in a very contrary light; and now, on reference to Tod’s 
personal narrative, I find that they had not escaped him 
in his travels, although he has not favoured the public 
with any drawings of them, or any comments on their age 
and locality. 

Munshi Mohan Lai’s collection of coins made at 
Kabul, afforded me a favourable opportunity of ascertain- 
ing the accurate names and readings of the silver group, 

1 Seo * Jour. As. Soc. Beng.* ii. 416, and fig. 11, pi. xiv. [iii.] of the same volume. 
I tbon supposed the coin to be of gold ; it was of silver. 
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but, unfortunately, these do not embrace so much variety 
as the copj)er coins. The reason for this may be, that the 
Munshi’s collection was discovered in a foreign countiy. 
A treasure accidentally dug up, however numerous, 
would naturally consist of the money then current, with 
a small admixture of that of preceding reigns : in fact, 
out of one hundred coins, sixty-five belong to one type 
(figs. 3, 4, 5), twenty-five to another (figs. 1, 2), and 
only three or four to a third (figs. 6, 7). Col. Stacy, on 
the other hand, had the advantage of exploring the very 
field in which they must have been at one period current, 
and his series is, therefore, much more complete, though 
rarely so numerous in any particular species. A letter 
from this gentleman to my address, dated 2nd August, 
1834, suggests that “as the figures, both on the obverse 
and reverse of these coins, are evidently made up of 
letters, of either Sanskrit or some other Ilindu character, 
they should be submitted to the kind attention of the 
professors of the Hindu College. The great variety, and 
the general distinctness of the characters on them, holds 
out fair hopes of our becoming acquainted with the 
dynasty they belong to, as well as with many of the 
individuals of that dynasty. The names placed against 
each by pandits, to whom they have been shewn, are 
worthy of no reliance. The natives possess neither 
enterprise nor invention; when they find a letter or 
letters wanting, they will not attempt to fill up the 
blank.” 

The opinion here broached, that the outline figures 
were made up of letters, is supported by the authority 
of Tod, who remarks, in the only passage I can find on 
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the subject (i. 698): “My envoys brought, from 
Nadoluye, a small bag full of curious hieroglyphical (if I 
may so use the term) medals of the Chohan princes. One 
side represents a warrior on horseback, compounded out 
of a character to which I have given the above term ; on 
some there was a bull ; while others, retaining the 
original reverse, have, on the obverse, the titles of the 
first Islamite conquerors; in the same manner as the 
currency of France bore the effigies of Louis XYI. 
and the emblems of the Eepublic. Whoever will pay a 
visit to Nadolaye, will find his labour amply rewarded ; 
I had only leisure to glean a few of these relics, which 
yet formed a rich harvest.” 

When the singular contour of the horseman and bull 
is traced back to its original type in figures 1, 2 — where 
the whole substance of the figure is filled up — there does 
not seem to be much reason for imagining any intention 
of mystifying the device, the defects of which seem due to 
ignorance alone, the engraver retaining only sufficient 
knowledge of his craft to cut the outline of his device in 
relief, and latterly even seeming himself to have lost sight 
of its meaning altogether, as in figs. 48, cum multis aliis. 
Certain it is, that the title of hieroglyphic has been 
earned and won for this coin even from the antiquarians 
of the west : witness the following highly curious passage, 
brought to my notice by Dr. Swiney, in an American 
work on Scripture Geography, * applied to a woodcut of a 
coin in all respects the counterpart of our figure 3, which 
may have found its way to Egypt, in the course of com- 
mercial dealings, eight or ten centuries ago : — 

' Smiley’s ^Scripture Geography: ' Philadelphia, 1835, p. 151. 
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^This is an extremely curious medal, of silver, struck in Egypt 
before the re^s of the Ptolemies. It represents on one side, a man 
on horseback, and on the other, an ox of the humped kind, lying 
down : between his horns is the lunar crescent, and within that is 
a globe. These symbols clearly refer this ox to Egypt. The man 
on horseback is the most singular part of this medal ; none of the 
countries adjacent having adopted the type of a horseman. There is 
every reason to believe that the letters on this medal are Persian, and 
that the person represented is Aryandes, governor of Egypt imder 
Darius, the last king of Persia, who then possessed this country, and 
who caused the governor to be put to death for coining money in his 
own name * ! ! 

It can hardly be believed that the nature of the 
characters should have been unknown to any but Trans- 
atlantic antiquaries, for they are in a very obvious form 
of Devanagarf, and may be easily read where the letters 
are not cut off, or otherwise obliterated. 

At the commencement of the foregoing essay, I 
alluded to this series as one of the four palpable imitations 
of a Grecian or Indo-Scythic model : I had in my eye the 
coins of Azos and Azilisos in particular, * which have a 
horseman with spear for the obverse, and a humped bull 
for the reverse. On being Indianised, the bull has 
become the Nandi of Hindu mythology, with its orna- 
mental jhul or ‘ saddle-cloth,’ and the trident of Siva 
impressed on its haunch. The horse has in like manner 
received the trappings peculiar to the country, the zirband 
and dumchi. The rider has still some traces of a flowing 
fillet from his cap (see fig. 5), but his dress is not other- 
wise open to criticism. I would not pretend to insist 
upon the direct filiation of the Hindu coin to what I 
have assumed as its prototype : but the adoption of the 
same elements for the device, it may be surely contended, 

^ See pi. xxii., xxiii. [xvi., xvii.] of the June No., figs, 9 and 28. 
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argues some connection or descent ; it is like the pre- 
servation of armorial insignia in a family : and on these 
grounds, we have presumptive evidence either of the 
Indo-Scythic descent of the reigning dynasty (an 
hypothesis home out by the traditions of many of the 
Rajput states), or of a mere imitation of the coin of a 
neighbouring nation, in consequence of a poverty of 
native invention. 

Before we proceed to canvass the epoch and cmmtry 
of this our third division of Hindu coins, which are 
matters entirely open at present (except so far that they 
have been called Chohan by Tod, and Rajput by Stacy), 
it will be convenient to take a view of all the specimens 
that have been collected. 

The whole series may be conveniently classed under 
three heads, namely : I. Such as have genuine Hindu 
names and the oldest form of character ; for the alpha- 
bet evidently undergoes modification as we advance. 
II. Those with Nagari characters only, but expressive 
of Muhammadan names, either alone or conjointly with 
those of Hindu princes. III. Those retaining the eques- 
trian device of the obverse, with also the name of the 
raja ; but having the reverse occupied by a pure Arabic 
inscription. 

I may premise that the average weight of the whole 
series of silver coins a little exceeds fifty grains, and that 
therefore they may be regarded as tankas of three mashas, 
as was remarked of the oldest group and of the Varahas. 

Figs. 1, 2. These have been placed at the top of the list, because 
the relief in them is not confined to the mere outline. The device has 
already been described. There are letters on both sides of all the 
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.Buries, leaving ub somewhat at a loss to know which side contains 
the rdja’s name, or whether the longer legend oTor the bull may not 
bo merely his titles ; the frequent occurrence of the second formula, 
on coins of various forms, is in favor of this view, but the actual name 
in the third is against* it. On the present coin, the most obvious r^ad^- 
ing of the longer epigraphe is ^ ^ Sri Sydlapati-deva^ 

tfnforiunately the letters on the other side are cut off. 

Figs. 3, 4, 5. The selection here was from sixty-five specimens, 
the collation of which left no doubt as to the context, unless in regard to 
the value of the fourth letter. Of the two readings suggested in my first 
notice of this coin — ^ Sri Sdmagra-devay or ^ | ^ ^ 

Sri Sdmanta-deva — the latter is the most plausible, because Samanta is 
a common Hindu name, a 'leader, captain, or champion ’ ; and although 
the nt is more like ^ yu, in the best specimens ; there are other cases, 
such as figs. 19 and 21, where it more nearly resembles the Bengali nt. 

On the reverse, are the letters and on cither side of the 
head. These are ancient forms of ift hhi and 7T t. On fig. 4, the 
latter is replaced by a nondescript flourish, [Kufic J so that the two 
are probably independent of each other in the reading. 

Figs. 6 and 7, the last of the silver specimens, exhibit the cognate 
name of SH Bhima-deva ; and on the obverse, the 

of the foregoing example. [N'o. 7, Jjlc] 

Of the copper scries, we may specify figs. 14, 15, 19^, 21, [Prithvl 
Rdja] 27 [Madanapala], and 30 [Prithvi Eaja], as having the ' Sdmanta- 
deva’ legend over the bull, with other additions, or variations of style, 
on account of which they have been introduced into the plates. 

But first in order should be noticed the six small copper coins, figs. 
8-13 of Stacy’s cabinet, which are connected with the present group by 
the effigy of the horseman; while on the opposite surface we recognise the 
later Kanauj form of letter, and the usual termination of the coins 
described in the preceding plate. A scrutiny of the whole series (some 
not included in the plate) has elicited the letters ^ • • • W 5 

the blank may be filled up with the letters iff Tff , making the whole 
title Sri Sdmanta Bdla*4eva ; or if it be thought that there is not i^om 
for other letters, it may stand as Sri Sdmala-deva, 

Fig. 17. Of this curious variety we have two or three samples : 
the bull is omitted, and the field occupied entirely by the legend. la 
the engraved figure, the commencement of the second lin© is cut Cff. 
Stacy's has a letter there,, and his pandits read the whole — >Sr{ mm 
Kripa hamm has ; but from the resemblance of the two final strokes 
to numerals, the appendage to the second m, and the analogy of the 
ot^inary legend I diould ihe reading 
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8r{ man m . . thavarmma-devay Samvat 1 . . , the name and the date 
unfortunately remaining doubtful. ^ ^ ^ ^ . . ?] 

Figs. 21 and 30 are duplicates, one completing the missing por- 
tion of the other ; but owing to the strange form of two or three 
letters, some doubt remains as to the correct reading. On the 
obverse, wefind'^HT^^W AprichhaRdja-deva, 

and on the reverse, 8amanta-deva^ with the addition of 

^sdvari ; the last syllables, W^9 might almost be read 
mi or va^a. 

Fig. 27, with the Sri Sdmanta-deva very much perverted on the 
‘ bull ^ side, has a new name on the right of the horseman, 
^ TriW Dana (or data) Pdla-deva, [Madana-pala : — 

Obv. VTTCPr m ^ ^.] 

Fig. 28 has an illegible name on the ‘ bull * side : the letters 

visible are . . Sri Faddsura. 

Kubachah of Sind.] 

In fig. 29 the outline of the sacred bull is somewhat difficult to be 
traced. The name below it begins with the letters • • Sri 

kupd, or ^ Sd icushd. [same as 28] 

Fig. 31 bears on the obverse the name of Sr{ JSara-deva, 

The reverse seems to begin with the same letters as fig. 30, viz. ^RTT 
Asd ; after which follow, at a short interval, . . Masdna- 

deva. [Sri Chahad-deva and Asdwarf Srf Samasoral-deve. See further 
remarks, p. 326, infrd']. 

It may be hereafter found that some of the above belong to what 
may be called the transition period, when attempts were made to 
express Musalmanf names and titles in the vernacular character of 
India, of which I will now endeavour to produce such instances as 
Stacy’s rich collection offers. 

The name of the raja on the obverse of all the transition or link- 
coins is Sri Hamirah ; this important and well-known 

name may be found, either in full or in part, on figs. 20 (in this the 
engraver has reversed the whole die) 22, 36-40. The same name also 
occurs on figs. 44, 47, and 49, with an Arabic accompaniment, as will 
be presently noticed. [20, 22, 36-38, Muhammad bin Sam.] 

The first example of a Moslem title in its simplest form occurs in 
figs, 32 and 35, in the Nagarf word | ||f Suritdr^; this has no 

meaning in Hindi, and I conjecture that it is intended for the Arabic 
title, Sultdn : the remainder of the sentence is, in these two instances, 
wanting. 

Figs. 34, 39-41 . In these four we find a more complete paraphrase of 
the high-sounding titles of the Dihlf sovereigns; at least I conjecture that 


20 
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(or as in 34, is nothing more than 

Sultan Shah Shams-ud-din. 

Figs. 36<38 are equally capable, and only capable, of an interpre- 
tation on the same principle : the Devanagari letters on the reverse run 
thus: Sd Mahamad Sdmey which I would convert 

into Shah Muhammad Same. The initial word will admit of being 
read 8H ; but the rest of the legend is quite clear and satisfactory. 

The name of Hamira, as before stated, is repeated on the obverse of 
all these curious coins. We have now to trace it into a field one step 
ferther removed from the primitive standard. 

Figs. 48 and 49. In these, the first of the succeeding group in 
point of date, the horse and his rider are transformed into singular 
symbols, which only our prior acquaintance with the original could 
enable us to decypher : the word Sri on the first, and the termina- 
tion of Hamirah — — on the other, are still discernible in their 
usual position. On the reverse, the characteristic style of the Afghan 
coinage is adopted, and the Arabic version, were it completely visible, 
would evidently be , UjJl Ul-SuUdn 

Shams-ud-dunyd wa ud-dm AUamsh. The reading commences from 
below. 

Figs. 42 and 44, again, exhibit, to the right of the horse’s head, the 
name of Sri JSamirahy as usual. On fig. 43 it escapes detec- 

tion only by want of room on the field. In all three, the hieroglyphic 
which has hitherto passed for the helmeted head of the horseman, has 
been, either designedly or unintentionally, removed, and the Arabic 
word Mahmud substituted. On the other face, the full titles of 

this sovereign, who was the son of Altamsh, may be recognized with- 
out much trouble, thus: *i\ ^U3LJ\ UhSultdn-uha- 

jjic *a%am Ndsir^ul-du- 
nyd wa ul-din 

the inscription terminating in, the ‘ Mahmud ’ of the opposite face. 

Fig. 25 of the preceding plate is another coin of the same name 
and nature. 

Fig. 47. On this variety of the Hamira group, the Arabic titles 
are, apparently, ^ UUSuUdn Fatdh-ul- 

dunyd wa ul-din. I only perceive one specimen of this reading in 
Stacy’s collection. J Kubachah !] 

Fig. 45. The next variety of the mixed impression retains the 
horseman, with the Hindu name, but the Arabic titles are now 

U7- Sultdn AkU- l-faiah-al-Mu’aztam. 

Fig. 24 is the last on the list exhibiting the semblance of a horse- 
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man. The small portion' of the Arabic legend included on the reverse 
is, fortunately, sufficient to point out the ovmer, and enable us to com- 
plete it, j UjJI Ic jjAcSl ^UaLul^ Ul-Sultdn-uha^azam ^Ald^ 
ul-dunyd wa ul-dln (Muhammad Shah). [Masa’ud] 

Figs. 23 and 46. There still remains undescribed a curious variety 
of the ^ bull and horseman ’ coin, in which the ‘ bull ’ is retained 
with the Sri Sdmanta-deva\ while, contrary to usage, the horse is 
omitted, or replaced by an Arabic legend in the connected or flowing 
character. The whole purport of it is not well ascertained, but 
the legible portion of the two middle lines is thus read by some : — 
Jj^ UhSultm-ul-a!a%am-ul-Sultdn4'adl. 

Others find in it the name of Sabaktagin ; and I am inclined to 
adjudge it rather to an earlier period than the Ghori dynasty, both 
from the Arabic style, and from the retention of the name of Samanta- 
deva on the reverse. [The following is the restored legend : — 
Jac ^ISaLuJl. These arc Labor coins of 

Ibrahim of Ghazni — a.h. 451 to 492.] 

Figs. 26 and 50. We now pass to a new form of coin, 
allied to the foregoing, indeed, by the retention of Hindi on one 
side, but differing from them in the total rejection of the pictorial 
emblems. That the proper orthography of the word Sultan was now 
attained is evident in the initial letters ^ ^ ^ I . . Sri Sultd. . 
The lower line presents three letters — mavvaj — which may be in- 
tended for Mu'azz; thus agreeing with the Arabic of the opposite face:— 
^ j Ul-SuUdn-ul-a^azam mu^ a%%-ul~dunyd 

wa ul-din (either Bairam Shah, 1239 ; or Kai Kubad, 1286 (?) the only 
two emperors which bore the appellation of Mu'azz-ul-d(n. [The full and 
complete legends on the reverse of these coins of Kai Kubad are as 
follows •] 

From the last coin, the passage is easy to those of purely 
Muhammadan aspect, such as are described in Marsden’s 
‘ Numismata Orientalia,’ vol. ii. ; hut this author does 
not appear to have had an opportunity of examining an 
intermediate group of coins, on which, in deference to 
the conquered people, a Wagari inscription was retained 
on the margin. 

They are hy no means uncommon ; yet it is rare to 
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find the marginal legend perfect. Marsdeu^s dcoxiii., of 
Tu^lak Shah, is of this species; but in it the Ndgari 
falls beyond the limits of the disc. 

I have therefore thought that a few examples of this 
group might form a proper appendage to the present 
series, and have accordingly introduced three varieties 
from Stacy’s and my own collections to fill up the plate. 

Fig 51, the earliest in date, must be read from the reverse 
j Ul-Sulfan-ul’a'azam (Mds 

uhdunyd wa ul-din, and, in the centre of the obverse, Balhan ; the 
latter is encircled by a Nagari sentence, of which • - 

is visible. 

Figs. 54-56 are coins of the celebrated ^Ala-ud-din:^ the disposition of 
titles and name as before: — if Li iX4JSi-^ j IjjJl It ^IkLJl 

UUSultdn-ul-d amm ' Ald-ul-dunyd wa ul- din Muhammad Shdh. On the 
margin, ^ ITT '00^ Srt Sultan Shdh (a.h.) 706. 

Wrar^.] 

Figs. 52, 53, close our present series; they bear the titular designa- 
tions of Tughlak Shah : ^,\laLJl 

TTl-SuUdn ul-a'azam (^ids ul-d/unyd tea ul-iin, Tu ph lak Shdh. The 
Nagari of the margin is similar to the last, but imperfect, as if cut by 
one ignorant of the language. 

After the complete and satisfactory evidence we have 
just examined, little need be said as to the epoch to 
which at least the mixed or Hindu-Muhammadan portion 
of the ‘ bull and horseman’ group belongs : for, from the 
names inscribed in Nagari or Arabic, or from the titles 
or cognomina — which are, in fact, as frequently the names 
by which the Musalman sovereigns are known — we can 
nearly fill up the first century of the Patan monarchs of 
Dihlf, thus : 


^ At tbe time of engraving the plate, I mistook the Muhammad Sh&h for the son 
of Tughlak : the date corrects me. 
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Sr{ Muhammad Same is, I presume, Muhammad bin Sam-ul-Ghori, 
the first of the dynasty, commonly known by his cognomen Shahab-ud- 
din, who possessed himself of the throne of Dihli, a.u. 588 a.d. 1192 
Shams-ud-diu, in Nagarf and Arabic, isAltamsh... ,, 607 ,, 1210 
Mu’ az-ud-din, must bcBairam Shah,his son [Kai Kubad] 637 „ 1239 

’Ala-ud-din, may be Masa’iid, the son of Firoz „ 640 „ 1242 

Nasir-ud-din, denotes Mahmud, son of Altamsh „ 643 „ 1245 

(^las-ud-dfn, Balban, has the full name also „ 664 „ 1265 

'A14-ud-dfn, Muhammad Shah, bears its own date... „ 695 „ 1295 

^{as-ud-din, Tughlak Shah, cannot be mistaken... „ 721 ,, 1321 

It is not from these names, however, hut rather from 
the Hindu ones, that we must seek to fix the locality of 
the ‘ bull and horseman ’ insignia, and the readiest mode 
of arriving at the truth is to proceed backwards, the best 
chance of verifying the names of rajas being through 
their preservation, even in a corrupt form, in the pages 
of Moslem history. Hamira, the name common to so 
many of the series, is admirably adapted for our pur- 
pose. He can be no other than the Hamir' of the 
Mewar chronicles, who, born and nurtured in the forests 
of Ondwa, was destined to revive the glory of Chitor, 
even after it had succumbed to two successive assaults 
under the unsparing ’Ala. We find it recorded in 
Ferishta’s history (a.d. 1304), that ‘ at length finding it 
of no use to retain Chitor, the king ordered the Prince 
Khizr Khan to evacuate it, and to make it over to the 
nephew of the raja. This Hindu prince, in a short time, 
restored the principality to its former condition, and re- 
tained the tract of Chitor as tributary to ’Ala-ud-din, 
during the rest of his reign.’ ^ According to Tod,* 


' ^Huraberdew’ of Briggs’ Translation of Forishta; ‘Amirdeo’ of Dow, when 
speaking of the siege of Rintimpore : he is not mentioned afterwards by name, nor as 
of Mewhr. 

3 Briggs’ Fcrishta, i. 363. 


3 ‘ Rkjasthkn,^ i. 269, 
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‘Hamir succeeded to the throne in Sam vat 1357 (a.d. 
1300), and had sixty-four years to redeem his country 
from the ruins of the past century, which period had 
elapsed since India ceased to own the paramount sway 
of her native princes.’ These sixty-four years would 
include nearly the whole reign of ’Ala I. and that of his 
successors, Omar, Mubarik, IQiosru, Tughlak, his son 
Muhammad, and Eiroz. On the coins themselves, we 
have found the obverse of Ilamira, coupled with the 
stamp of Muhammad Same, Shams-ud-din, ’Ala-ud-din, 
Nasir-ud-din, and Fatah-ud-din ; three of whom are 
clearly anterior to the reign of ’Ala-ud-din ; as Altamsh 
alone bore the cognomen of Shams-ud-din ; his son that 
of Nasir-ud-din ; and Muhammad (^ori that of Same. 
We might indeed read the latter word ‘ Sani,’ and so 
apply it, and the title of Nasir-ud-din, to Muhammad II., 
the son of Tughlak, whose cognomen is not recorded. 
But still Shams-ud-din remains unexplained, and the 
apparent anachronism cannot be accounted for. It 
should be noted that the name of llamir is not men- 
tioned in Ferishta ; but only the ‘ nephew of the raja, 
Eatan Sinh.’ The cognomen Fatah-ud-din is not to be 
found in the whole line of the Patan Sultans. 

Me war had been in subjection to the Dihli monarchs 
since the invasions of Muhammad Ghori ; Altamsh also 
invaded it in 1210 : hence there can be the less doubt 
that the barbarised names, Sri Mahamad Same and Sri 
Samasoden, on the indigenous coinage, applied to these 
two sovereigns, notwithstanding the difficulty above 
alluded to. 

The fortunate preservation of Hamira’^ name, in con- 
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junction ■with those of his allies, upon these coins, proves 
at any rate the identical place of their coinage, and fixes 
it at Chitor, the seat of the dynasty founded by Bappa, 
in A.D. 7.27, after the destruction of the Balhara 
monarchy of Saurashtra. This information also limits 
our search, for the names previous to Hamira, to the 
descendants of Bappa Rawel, of vdiom two or three 
genealogical lists have been preserved in various inscrip- 
tions, some decyphered and explained by Wilson, in the 
‘Asiatic Researches,’ xv., and others by Tod. The latter 
authority enjoyed the advantage of filling up the history 
of Mewar from the national poems and traditions of the 
place ; but it must be confessed as strangely perplexing, 
that the names of the immediate predecessors of Hamira 
should be at total variance in the Hindu and the 
Muhammadan accounts. Thus, Ferishta makes Ray 
Ratan Sen the Raja of Chitor who was taken prisoner at 
the sack of the fort, and who escaped through a romantic 
stratagem of his daughter, and continued to ravage the 
country until his nephew was installed, as above stated, in 
the masnad. Tod makes the name of the imprisoned 
raja, Bhi'msi, and that of his daughter, Padmani. The 
circumstances which led to the admission of the fair 
heroine into the hostile camp with her 700 litters, each 
fi’eighted like the Trojan horse, are also differently 
related by the two authors. It will be a strong motive 
for the preference of the Hindu account, if the Bhima- 
deva of our coins can be identified with this Bhimsi 
(Bhima-sinha) : but the short interval from his return 
to Chitor to the death of himself and his family in the 
pack which followed, would hardly allow the issue of a 
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regular coinage in his name at such a turbulent period. 
The style also of the Nagari alphabet (the H hh especially) 
differs materially from that of Hamira’s name. Yet there 
is no other Bhi'ma in the Mewar list. Ferishta mentions 
one (Bhi'm-dev) as the brother of Shunkul-dev, the 
prince of Beogir, contemporaneous with ’Ala ; but he 
does not seem to have attained the throne. In the 
collateral line of the Gujardt rajas, the same name occurs 
thrice, the last in 1209, of whom the Moslem histories 
make frequent mention ; but the insignia of this Eaj are 
of a distinct character, and will not admit of our trans- 
ferring the ‘ bull and horseman ’ device thither for an 
owner.’ 

It provokingly happens that the nine rajas imme- 
diately preceding Bhimsi, in Tod’s list, are omitted as 
an u n interesting string of names ; thus shutting out a 
chance of recognizing many of the petty names of our 
coin list. We must in consequence pass over Danapala- 
deva, Eripa, Vadasur, etc., and retrogade to Samanta- 
deva. This name is one of those on the inscriptions 
from Mount Abu (Arbuda),® the eighteenth of the Guhila 
family, to whom an actual date is also assigned, namely, 
A.D. 1209. The objection to this is, like that to Bhima, 
that the date is too modern for the alphabetical type ; 
moreover, from Tod, we learn that it was Eahup of 
Mewar who was attacked by Shams-ud-din (Altamsh), in 
1210-20, and this name we have recognised in the more 
modem Nugari on several of the ‘ horseman ’ coins. 

There are other Samanta*(Sinha)-devas in the Anhui- 

^ Bhima-deva of Gujar&t was defeated by Muhammad Ghori (or S&me ?) in a.d . 
1178. a < As, Res.', xtL, 322. 
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wdra line of Gujarat of an earlier period, both in the 
‘ Ayin-i Akbarf,’ and in the native chronicles; indeed, 
Banaraja himself, the founder of the Chohan race at 
Anulpur, was the son of a Samanta Sinha, fixed by Tod 
in A.D. 745 ; and it is worthy of particular note, that the 
first prince restored to the Gujarat throne, near two 
centuries after the overthrow of the Balharas by the 
Parthians, is called in the ‘ Aym-i Akbarf,’ Saila-deva, 
who was previously living in retirement at Ujjayini in 
A.D. 696.’ Now the name on the coin which I have 
assumed as the most ancient of the series, and therefore 
placed at the top of pi. xxv., is Syalapati-deva, a name 
apparently taken from the country where he ruled; ’ but 
which might easily be converted, either with or without 
intention, into Saila-deva, a title denoting dominion or 
birth among the mountains. 

In conclusion, it should be borne in mind, that both 
the Mewar and the Gujarat lines are of one family, that 
of the Gehlote or Sesodia tribe, to which, though 
arrogating to itself a descent from the Sun, the Persian 
historians uniformly ascribe a Parthian origin. May not 
this be received as a good foundation for the Indo- 
Seythic device on their coinage ; or, on the other hand, 
does not the latter fact, supported by historical tradition, 
go far towards the corroboration of the extra-Indian 
origin of the Mewar dynasty ? 

[Since Prinsep wrote these remarks upon the Samanta-deva 
series of coins, a considerable advance has been made towards 
their due attribution, consequent upon M. Reinaud’s publication 

^ Sy&,lakoth, ‘ the fort of Sykla/ near the Indus, was once attacked by the armies 
of Mewkr. 
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The parallel Persian passage from the ^ Jam^ai-al-Tawari^/ 
in the British Museum, is subjoined : — 

\j^ \,S^ ^ iLw aJ yJ 

^ JuS) ^ ^ ‘■^ J 

^ ^ tiXJSj 2fl-.ijfc3lj iX^witlMis fL4J^ 

• • • • (^ 

‘ And Kank returned to his own country, and was the last of the Kutaurman 
kings. Fortune so favoured him, that he found many treasures of (former) chiefs, 
and in consequence he became proud and exalted : at length he gave way to dis- 
graceful conduct, on which account the people complained of him to his vizir. The 
vizir took him into custody for the purpose of correction, and confined him. And a 
second time he became ruler over the kingdom. After his death, Sfimund, from 
among the BrSthmans, became king, and after him Kumlfia, and after him Bhim :* etc. 

The Persian sentence, corresponding with the commence- 
ment of the above, from two copies of the ‘ Tan'kh-i Binfikiti ’ (an 
abridgement of the other work) reads thus : — 

* and after him [came] Kank, and he was the last of the Kutaurman kings.* 

A similar extract, from another less perfect copy, rims — 

. . • . (Ax^Imo 

The better class of the Indian copies of this MS. give the 
name more correctly, as 

Thus much for the historical information contributed by 
Albiruni. That there are difficulties associated with its full 
and unreserved acceptance is not to be denied, but the most 
striking defect seems to consist in his making a continuous suc- 
cession of the line of kings from Samanta to Bhim-pal, without 
either the needful break in point of time, or change of locality 
of dominion, from Bhima-deva to Ananga-pdl. I am bound, too, 
to allow his testimony, as to the epoch of the earlier princes of 
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Kdbul, to be subjected to the criticism supplied by a passage in 
the ‘ Jdm’ai-ahllikay&t/ which brings in Kumlu (written 
Kulmu in some MSS.) as a cotemporary of ^Amrtilais, a.h. 
265 to 289= A.D. 878 to 901. It is true that the compiler of a 
succession of Tales does not ordinarily carry the weight that 
belongs to the writer of history ; and favourite oriental legends, 
as is well kno'vvn, are suited, from time to time, with many and 
various heroes; but the author of the ^ J4m’ai-al-Hikdy4t ’ is 
something better than a mere story-teller, and his residence at 
Dihli under Altamsh — a.h. 607, a.d. 1211 — gave him advan- 
tages, in sifting Indian legends, of no mean order. However, as 
I have more than once had occasion to remark, I* am not in a 
position at this moment to enter into any general re-consider- 
ation of the various questions which, from time to time, present 
themselves among these papers, but content myself with laying 
before my readers all readily-accessible documents calctdated 
to illustrate the particular subject under notice.* 

I annex the Persian text of the tale concerning Kumlu, from 
an old MS. of Mr. H. T. Prinsep’s : — 

Li * --1^ 1 ^ 

^ 

fi 

y 

^ Aj 1 ji y Li * y c)L1uJCj 

1 [See also M, Reinaud: ‘Memoire sur I’lnde,* Paris, 1849, pp. 76, 209, 246; 
Sir IL M. Elliot ! * Historians of India,’ Calcutta, 1860, p. 73, etc. ; and ‘The coins 
of the Kings of Ghazni,’ by E. T., ‘Jour. Roy. As, Soc.’, ix., 282. A reference to 
the ‘ Kataur’ s is also to be found in the Persian MS, ‘ Zafar-N6.mah,’ of Sharaf-al- 
din Ali Yazdi, — a.h. 828; and in its translation, ‘Histoire de Tim6r-Bec’ : Petit de 
la Croix. Pans, 1722.] 
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^ JUmm^ JT'^ JXn L T ^ 

«X<JwU*J k^!fJb ^j<J^ ^jllXiMi^lj jyJ ^^3^ 

j JJjL^ ^ ^ ^J3^ 

Jlaih- ^(3 ij33^ j hXSwiJ)^ 

j^^JfcXiJb 4$" LIIl-■'^.aU ^ (J J J t>\lJywJy3 

Y .C^jJ ^U li4»LuUi.if ^\SUS>- ^ l&JSJ \ |y3 ! t 

<„, ^A.g jj uL^^’ [J^j ^ 

I^Lk-ib <Ci^ t^jl^c)^ Ct/^ V Li,* ■.%*! 3y^ y^-uj 

<Ai<Ju ! u^ L^\j *i^-*-i^^i*^^ ^ ^ ^^lii> ^Bii^ikj 

\jj\^L^ Ij 3 Las^r* I ^3^ 

^ t3y»J ^1 J >3S^ 

1 (3 j^£> ^ ^ ^ i Q^ll! t\) ^ 1 C <i\i) L **^^ jl IjL^ 

Like many other instances of Oriental transcriptions, the dif- 
ferent MS. copies of the original work vary materially in the 
formation of the sentences and the interchange of optional verbs, 
while the substance of the narrative is, however, fully preserved. 
A good MS. in my own possession, one of the few that Ranj it Singh^s 
library boasted of, develops this contrast in a remarkable degree. 
The name of the Hindu prince is there correctly given as 
Sakawand is noted in Albiruni’s unpublished ^yxjM^ ii^^i 
under Kabul, as — ^ ^ J ^ ^y^ ^ JJjlC-j <u1j. ^ 

I do not like to omit, while I hardly know where most 
properly to insert, the translation of the inscription on the Iron 
L4t at Dihli. It will be seen that the hero of this record remains 
for the present unidentified with any potentate named in local 

^ [ Bailiaki mentions it as a place of some importance in Ma8a’6d’s time. See also 
Ab6’-l-fedk, text, p. 464, Idrisi, p, 460, and ^ Memoirs of Briber,’ * Sejawend,* in 
Logbar, p. 148.] 
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annals or with any sovereign whose place in history might be 
determined approximately from numismatic associations. 

In reproducing this translation in connexion with the 
Mediaeval Hindu dynasties, I must remark that I consider that 
Prinsep has assigned too high an antiquity to the style of 
writing employed on the monument : — ] 

LITHOGRAPHS AND TRANSLATIONS OP INSCRIPTIONS 
TAKEN IN ECTYPE BY CAPT. T. S. BURT. 

In June, 1838, 1 commenced the agreeable task of laying before my 
readers that portion of Capt. Burt^s budget of inscriptions which was 
couched in the old Pali character, I now take up the second division, 
containing those in what has been designated by himself ^ the No. 2 
character of the Allahabad pillar : ^ to which series belong three very 
interesting inscriptions, two entirely new from Central India ; and one, 
known far and wide certainly, as far as its existence and its supposed 
iUegibility are concerned, but hitherto never placed before the learned 
in its true condition, so as to allow a fair trial at its decipherment. I 
allude to the short inscription on the celebrated iron pillar at Dihlf, of 
which I published in 1834, an attempted copy taken by the late Lieut. 
Wm. Elliot at the express request of Dr. Mill ; but it was so in- 
geniously mismanaged, that not a single word could be made out! 
and there can bo no wonder at this, if the reader will take the trouble 
to compare Lieut. Elliot's plate (pi. xxx., vol. iv.) with the reduced litho- 
graph of Capt. Burt’s facsimile ! I should perhaps remark that I litho- 
graphed the plate [xxxiii., vol. vii.] before transcribing it for the pandit, 
so that there could be no partial bias towards a desired construction of 
any doubtful letter. Nothing of the kind, however, was necessary : 
the letters are well-formed and well-preserved, notwithstanding the 
hard knocks which the iron shaft has encountered from the ruthless 
invaders of successive centuries. I need not enter upon the history of 
the DihH iron pillar,^ but shall confine myself to the restoration and 
explanation of the record it contains. 

The language is Sanskrit ; the character is of that form of Nagari 
which I have assigned to the third or fourth century after Christ, the 
curves of the letters being merely squared off: perhaps on account of 
their having been punched upon the surface of the iron shaft with a 
short cheni of steel. 

1 [ There is no trustworthy tradition, that I am aware of, concerning the original 
location of this monument.] 
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The composition is poetical, consisting of six lines, or three slokas, 
in the Sardula-vikrfdita measure : — it is observable that the first line is 
written in a much smaller hand than the remainder. 

The purport of the record is just what we might have calculated to 
find, but by no means what was fondly anticipated, or what will satisfy 
the curiosity so long directed to this unusual and curious remnant of 
antiquity. It merely tells us that a prince, whom nobody ever heard 
of before, of the name of Dhava, erected it in commemoration of his 
victorious prowess. He was of the Vaishnava faith, and he occupied 
the throne he had acquired (at Hastinapura ?) for many years ; but he 
seems to have died before the monument was completed. As there 
is no mention of royal ancestry we may conclude that he was an 
usurper. 

The only interesting piece of information it contains, is that 
Dhava’ s arms were employed against the Vahlikas of Sindhu, who 
were combining their forces to invade his territories. 

The Bahlikas are generally admitted by the learned to be the 
Bactrians, or people of Balkh ; but here the expression sindhor jitd 
vdhlikd, the ' conquered Vahlikas of the Sindhu’ proves that, at the 
time of Dhava, the Bactrian principalities extended into the valley of 
the Indus, — and it further proves, what we have been led to suspect 
from the numerous coins with unknown Greek names in the Panjab, 
that, instead of being totally annihilated by the Scythians 120 years before 
Christ, the descendants of the Greeks continued to rule, perhaps for a 
century or two after Christ, in the regions south of the Paropamisan range. 
If the authority of a graven monument of high antiquity be received as 
preferable to the variable readings of books, we should correct the 
and ^55^ of the ‘Ramayana’ and of Hemachandra’s 
lexicon, to 

As in the Allahabad inscriptions, the pillar is called * his arm of 
fame,’ and the letters engraved thereon are the typical cuts and wounds 
inflicted on his enemies by his sword writing his immortal fame ! Eija 
Dhava has left behind him, at any rate, a monument of his skill in 
forging iron, for the pillar is a well- wrought circular shaft of iron of 
considerable magnitude.^ 

(Translation.) 

* 1. By him who, learning the warlike preparations and entrenchments of his 
enemies with their good soldiers and allies, a monument (or arm) of fame engraved 
by his sword on their limbs, — who, a master of the seven advantages,® crossing over 


Yieisapia^mkhdni are the same as the saptdngmi or ^ seven limbs* of govern- 
ment explained in the last inscription. 
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(the Indus ?), so subdued the VSihlik^ of Sindhu, that even at this day his dis- 
ciplined force 1 and defences on the south (of the river) are sacredly respected by them. 

2. Who, as a lion seizes one animal on quitting hold of another, secured posses- 
sion of the next world when he abandoned this, — whose personal existence still re- 
mains on the earth through the fame of his (former) deeds ; the might of whose arm, 
— even though (he be) now at rest (deceased) — and some portion too of the energy of 
him who was the destroyer of his foes, — still cleave to the earth. 

3. By him, who obtained with his own arm an undivided sovereignty on the 
earth for a long period, who (united in himself the qualities of) the sun and moon, 
who had beauty of countenance like the full moon : — by this same Rhja Bhava, having 
bowed his head to the feet of Vishnu, and fixed his mind on him, — was this very lofty 
arm of the adored Vishnu (the pillar) caused to be erected/ 


[This will probably prove to be the most convenient oppor- 
tunity to dispose of the Kutila Inscription from Bareli, which, 
although it affords little or no information of historical moment, 
is yet entitled to have its substance recorded in conjunction with 
the other local registers of a proximate period, on account of the 
importance attaching to its text, in a pala^ographic point of 
view, combined with the positive date of its endoi'sement, which 
will be seen to have constituted one of the cardinal points of 
Prinsep’s system of alphabetical developments ! — ] 

ACCOUNT OF AN INSCRIPTION FOUND BY MR. H. S. BOULDERSON, 
IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF BARELI. 

The original copy of this inscription was taken in 1829 or 1830 from a stone dug 
up near a village called Illahabhs, about fifteen miles N.E. from Visalaptir, in the 
Bareli district 

[ Prinsep proceeds to add : — ] 

Col. Stacy's pandit has furnished a modern version of the inscription ; but, on 
comparing it with the original facsimile, so many deviations were found, that I pre- 
ferred going through the whole with Kamalakfinta Pandit ; and I may safely say 
that the transcript now given is hardly doubtful in a single letter. It is no small 
compliment to Mr. Bouldcrson's transcriber, that in but one place is a letter omitted, 
and in one only a letter in excess added. 

Kamalfikfinta asserts that the language and poetry of this inscription is superior 
to anything he has yet seen of the sort. This is partially risible in the translation, 
where, although, to our taste, hyperbole superabounds, the elegance and applicability 
of the eulogistic metaphors is very perceptible. This translation is again the work 


^ Janavidhiiih<& pandit thinks to be ‘ a military post.’ — I prefer simply ‘disciplined 
body of men,’ or ‘ dislipline.' 


21 
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of my youthful assistant, S6,rod&.pras^id Chakravartti, merely idiomatized a little by 
myself. It is nearly literal throughout. 

The facts made known to us by the text are altogether new. We have heard 
neither of the Chhindu race nor of Raja Lalla. Ho was, it seems, the son of 
Malhana, the younger brother {charge d'affaires^ and probably an usurper), of 
Mdnschanda-pratdpa a name which the pandit insists upon 
converting to Mhrtanda Prat^ipa, (‘powerful as the Sun,’) as more consonant 
with Hindtj nomenclature. M^inschanda’s father was Viravarma, who is simply 
stated to be of the race of Chyavan, a mahdrishi of mythologic fame, who captivated 
and married the daughter of one Raja Saijati ; but as she disapproved of his vener- 
able age, ho interceded with Aswini-kumi'ira, dipped himself in a pond, and was 
rejuvenilized in the shape of that god. On the celebration of his nuptials, the gods 
being present, Indra, astonished at his new disguise, levelled his thunder at the 
Muni, who then petrified the god with his frown, as is stated in the text. 

The temples thus appear to have been built by a petty rfija and his wife, in the 
Samvat year 1049, at a village called Mayuta, in the district of Bhushana. Enjoying 
the advantage of proximity to Kanauj, they procured good poets and artists to sing 
and record their praises. 

This is the first time I have remarked the name of the alphabetical character 
mentioned. It is called the Kutila, by which denomination wc must in future 
describe all documents written in the same hand, mid-way between the modern 
Devanagari and the Gauri type. A specimen of the alphabet is given in pi. xxxviii. 
It is a peculiarity that the vowels or diphthongs ai and are always written like e 
and 0 with a single mark above the line. The long /, w, and ai initial, do not occur. 

(Extracts from the Translation ry Sarodaprasad Chakra varti.) 

Verse 3. May the royal race of Chhindu, erst the scene of Lakshmi’s pastime 
and dalliance, the field of war and exercises of well-disciplined soldiery, the sea of 
delight of famous princes, the lake wherein Lakshmi disported as a swan, the moon 
of repose of those who had completed the career of heroes and a consuming fire to 
their enemies, be honourable ! 

4. A Maha-rishi named Chyavan, he whose frown restrained the pride of the 
chief of gods (Indra) when he had committed the well-known crime : — who by 
his fame was celebrated in all quarters of the world — was the founder of this race. 

5. Of this family, famed for many good actions, was born Viravarma, who was 
the ornament of the world, and the crown-jewel of kings ; in whose house Lakshmi 
took up her abode, foreseeing in it the birth place of many future eminent persons 
who would be her protectors. 

6. He, Viravarma, in noble qualities well resembled the kings of the Solar line ; 
he was powerful, pious, beautiful, famous, pure, serious, venerable, veracious, moral, 
surrounded by the educated, attended by virtuous men ; his court was the seat of 
heroism, integrity, patience, and other virtues. 

7. From him descended Mfinschanda-pratfipa, a man of warm spirit, who anni- 
hilated his foes as mud dried up by his rays ; who was the ornament of all people, nay 
of the whole world ; before whose armies, the multitude of heroic enemies depressing 
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the earth with their heavy tread, retreated gasping into the abode of serpents (Phthla) 
and bore it down with their weight 

9. His footstool was worn by the crowns of the numerous princes crowding to do 
him homage. He was the lord of the earth whom the three great oceans encircle as 
a waistband (ras^iond). He dried up the ocean by the continual intercourse of foreign 
princes, as Rhma of old. He occupied the ocean like the mountain on the 
sea-shore 

13. His wife Chuluki, adorned with shining qualities, was the nonpareil of her 
day, and was like the new moon to the lotus faces of his other wives ; she was 
descended from the royal line of Tswara. 

14. From her was born a moon-liko heroic prince named Lalla, who soon 
mastered the world. On all sides shone the purity of his virtues as the white kumuda 
flower, the moon, or ivory. He was the Sumeru among the circle of the mountains 
of his military officers. On his arm Lakshmi cast a fond glance as she quitted the 
house of his enemies. He was the root of the Chhindu line. 

15. Strange was it that at his birth flowers were strewed from heaven on the 
palace of Malhana, and bees swarmed to sip their honey ; seeming by their hum to 
announce his future greatness.^ .... 

20. On his advent, although the earth now groans under the Kali-yuga, the golden 
age (Satya-yuga) again visited this town, a town adorned with wells, lakes, tanks, 
and neighbouring parks stocked with various animals, whose inhabitants are always 
rejoicing, and which is borne on the crest of the earth. 

21. He presented these sacred villages, inhabited by the wealthy and the civilized, 
shaded by pleasant trees and watered by pellucid streams, in a chartered gift to the 
brhhraans. 

22. He caused to be dug up a beautiful and holy canal ^ near his own palace, 
himself a director of the right course to his subjects, as Bhhgiratha was to Gangh. 

23. His wife named liakshmi 

27. In this way the minds of the husband and wife being sensible of the insta- 
bility of earthly possessions ; and the stain of the Kali- yiiga having been removed 
by their growing virtues, the one (or raja) has caused this temple to be established 
in honour of the god who wears a crescent in his brow ; while the other (or queen) 
did as much in honour of Parbati 

30. May prosperity always attend him and his equally-endowed lady, Lakskmi — 
him, the chief hero of the Chhindu line — who with sword besmeared with the mud 
formed by the exudation of his enemies* elephants* temples has carved out his praise 
on all sides. 

31. May Devi, who dwelleth among mankind to promote their prosperity and 
avert evil, destroy the sins of Lalla, of his family, children, and inmates. 

32. The villages of Mayuta in Bhushana with its adjacent lands were consecrated 
to the above-mentioned god and goddess, under the denomination of Hevapalli. 

33. The famous Lalla granted by charter one-fourth of his revenues to the same 
deities for their worship and other ceremonies. 

34. This inscription was composed by the poet Nehhl, son of Siva Rudra, of the 
race of Vatsyamuni, an attendant at the court of the rhja, whose character was worthy 
of his name. 

1 So Cicero of Plato : ‘ Dum in cunis apes in labellis consedissent.* 

2 Katha-ndma^ ‘ called Katha ; * probably the vulgar term applied to it as an 
artificial canal, Anglice ‘ cut.* 
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35. May NehSil’s wreath of mellifluous verses shine on the bosom of the learned 
like a string of pearls, the source of general delight, ornamented with flowery meta- 
phor and tied with the string of Lalla’s virtues ! 

36. This composition was copied by the son of Vishnu-hari, an inhabitant of 
Gaur, a proficient in the Kutila character. 

37. It was engraved by Somanfitha, the son of Kfimadeva, who came over from 
Kanyakubja, well skilled in the use of the instruments of engraving. 

In the Sam vat year 1049, on the 7th of the dark half of the month of Mfirga 
(Agrahana), Thursday. (Corresponding with Thursday, 5th November, a.d. 992.) 

[ The second inscription on the Golden ^ Lat at Dihli 
(Firozabad) takes its appropriate place in illustration of the 
proximate close of the Hindu power in Hindustan. 

The monolith whereon this memorial is traced — ^like the 
kindred pillar at Allahabad — was, in the first instance, exclu- 
sively devoted to the exhibition of a counterpart text of the 
Edicts of Asoka ; and here, again, succeeding generations are 
seen to have taken advantage of the ready-prepared monument 
to supplement a record of their own prowess. 

It is necessary to note that the original site of this Lat was 
near Khizrabad, immediately west of the Jamiia, at the foot of 
the Sewalik mountains, whence the column was removed to 
Dihli by Feroz Shah (a.h. 752 to 790).'^ 

1 [So called from the gilt halam ‘ pinnacle or ball,’ placed on its summit 

by Feroz Shah, — its size is given by Shams-i Scraj as 32 gaz^ eight of which were 
sunk in the masonry of its foundation!] 

^ [The authority for this statement is Shams-i Serfij, a cotemporary of Feroz 
Shfih. The annexed passages give the account in his own words : — 

ol-J ! ^ 

^ Ij^ J ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The text goes on to say that they were transported to Dihli, and 

\j}\ m 

It is subsequently intimated that it is the Khizrfibfid Ifit, which still bears on its 
surface the Edicts of Asoka, and the more modern inscription of Visala-deva, The 
smaller column, which is inscribed exclusively with the same Edicts of Asoka, came 
from Meerut.] 
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The followiag is Colebrooke’s rendering (‘As. Res.’ viii., 130) 
of the Sanskrit text, which has been verified by Prof. Wilson 
from an independent copy of the original made by myself : — 

^ In the year 1220 [a.d. 1164], on the fifteenth day of the bright half of the 
month of Vaisakh (this monument) of the fortunate Visala Deva, son of the fortunate 
Vella Deva, King of Skkambhari : 

As far as the Yindhya, as far as the Himkdri, having achieved conquest in the 
course of travelling to holy places ; resentful to haughty kings, and indulgent to those 
whose necks arc humbled ; making Aryavarta once more wbat its name signiftes, by 
causing the barbarians to be exterminated ; Yisala-Deva, supreme ruler of Shkambharl 
and sovereign of the earth, is victorious in the world. 

This conqueror, the fortunate Yigraha Raja, King of Ssikambhari, most eminent 
of the tribe which sprang from the arms (of Brahma), now addresses his own descend- 
ants : By us the region of the earth between Ilimavat and Yindliya has been mado 
tributary ; let not your minds be void of exertion to subdue the remainder. 

Tears are evident in the eyes of thy enemy’s consort ; blades of grass arc perceived 
between thy adversaries’ teeth ; thy fame is predominant throughout space ; the minds 
of thy foes are void (of hope) ; their route is tho desert where men are hindered from 
passing; 0 Yigraha Raja Deva, in the jubilee occasioned by thy march. May thy 
abode, 0 Yigraha, sovereign of the earth, be fixed, as in reason it ought, in the 
bosoms (akin to the mansion of dalliance) of tho women with beautiful eye-brows, 
who were married to thy enemies ! There is no doubt of thy being the liighest of 
embodied souls. Didst thou not sleep in the lap of Sri, whom thou didst seize from 
the ocean, having churned it ? 

Ill the year, from the fortunate Yikramaditya, 1220, on Thursday the 15th day of 
the bright half of tho month Yaishkh. This was written in tlie presence of . . . 
by Sri-pati, the son of Mhhava, a Kayastha of a family in Gauda; at this time the 
fortunate Lakshana Pala, a Raja-putra, is prime minister. 

Siva the Terrible, and the universal monarch ! ’ 

I liave only one objection to make to the transliteration upon 
which this rendering is based, and that is to the conversion of 
the minister’s name into in lieu of the 

which is obvious on the column. My eye is not 
likely to have deceived me in the mere transcription of the 
original, especially as my attention was necessarily directed to 
the opening letter of the name in reference to the occurrence of 
the self-same designation on one of the coins published by me in 
the ^ Jour. Roy. As. Soc.’ ; and I am the more confirmed in the 
accuracy of rny reading by finding that Said Ahmad’s artist,^ 
who, clearly, well understood the character, has equally given 
this letter the form of 

^ Tjo iIjI — ^ As&r-oos-Sunny eed.’ bv Syud Ahmed Khfiin. Dihli, 1854.] 
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To conclude this broken series of documentary illustrations, 
and to mark authoritatively the eclipse of the Imperial sway of 
the Hindus in their own land, I annex the earliest extant boast 
of the conquering Moslems, preserved in the inscription — in 
the official language and character of Central Asia — ^which 
records the capture of the ancient city of Dihli (Siri) in a.h. 
587 ^ = A.D. 1191, and the erection of the Muhammadan Mosque, 
whose gateway it adorns, and whose very walls and cloisters, it 
needed scarcely to tell us, were constructed out of the materials 
obtained from the demolition of the existing temples of the 
idolaters ; the original cost of the twenty-seven edifices of this 
nature specified in the text is pretentiously estimated at count- 
less sums of Dilli^s.^ 



SECTION OF PART OF THE EAST COLONNADE AT THE KUTH, 

(Fergusson’s ‘ Handbook of Architecture,’ p. 418.) 


^ [ This date is by no means unimportant in itself ; as, if it be as true in its 
intention as it is in its expression, it anticipates the epoch ordinarily assigned to 
the Muhammadan conquest of India by two years.] 

2 [ The sum absolutely expressed is 20,00,000 of this representative of value, 
for each temple — or 540,00,000 in all. The specific name of the coin, as found in 
this inscription, is read by Said Ahmad as — a more exact examination of 

the original proves the word to be Jj but the orthograghy is a matter of 

minor importance, as the derivation of the term is palpable, and we know from the 
T&j-al-Mafisir that the coin in question must have been the ordinary standard of the 
country in a.h. 614. The author of the latter work writes the word 
I suppose the original cun-ency to correspond with the billon money of Frith vi Rfija 
and others, which was imitatively adopted by the Muhammadans in the early days of 
their occupation of Hindfistkn.] 
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The conqueror^s name here emblazoned, will be seen to be 
that of Kutb-ud-din Ai-beg, though the humble dignities he 
assumes, and the insertion of his feudal Sultans^ titles and desig- 
nations on the tablet on the northern entrance (dated in a.h. 
[5]92), must relieve him of any charge of doubtful allegiance/ 


CONCLXJDINa POBTION OF THE INSCEIPTIOH TOPER THE ARCH OF THE 
EASTERN GATE OF THE KIJTR MOSQTJE, HIHLI. 

3 ^ <ul.2saj j2b j3 ^ iJjliSinj 1 SmZ.^-'sSLib 
AIXauJ 


The epigraph over the outer archway of the eastern entrance 
also embodies Kutb-ud-dm’s name in the following terms : — 

cri' 



For the full exhibition of the localities, I again avail myself 
of Mr. Fergusson’s kindness, and the wonted liberality of his 


* [ I may as well append the substance of this brief record 4 ^ . . . <dil 

^UaLuu!^ . • . XtxJ j 


A few of the inscriptions at the Kutb were first published by Walter Ewer in 
the ‘Asiatic Eesearches,' xiv., p. 480. Said Ahmad's work, aWc quoted, gives 
elaborate facsimiles, and transcriptions into modem Arabic, of all the important 
legends. Indeed, the jl5l, A'shr-us-Sannhdid, as a publication, would 

do credit to our best archmological associations. I am glad to learn that M. Garcin 
de Tassy has promised us a full and complete translation from the original UrdCi in 
which it is written. — See ‘Journal Asiatique,* viii., p. 636. 1867.] 
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publisher, Mr. Murray, and reproduce the ground-plan of 
the ruins in old Dihli, prepared for the ^ Handbook of 
Architecture’^: — 



^ [Mr. FergUBSon remarks : — “ To understand the ground-plan (of the ruins in 
old Dihli), it is necessary to bear in mind that all the pillars are of Hindu, and all 
the walls of Mahometan, architecture. It is by no means easy to determine whether 
the pillars now stand as originally arranged by the Hindus, or whether they have 
been taken down and re-arranged by the conquerors.*^ The inscription above quoted 
conclusively determines the architectural history of the building.] 
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And to complete tlie pic- 
torial illustration of this sec- 
tion of the subject, I further 
borrow from the same source 
a sketch of the Kutb Minar 
itself, whose position in the 
ground-plan is marked by the 
dark double circle to the south 
of the square. 

‘ The minhr is 48 ft. 4 in. in diameter 
at the base, and, when measured in 1794, 
was 242 ft. in height. Even then, how- 
ever, the capital was ruined, so that ten 
or perhaps twenty feet must be added to 
this to complete its original elevation. 
It is ornamented by four boldly project- 
ing balconies ; one at 90, the second at 
140, the third at 180, and the fourth at 
203 feet from the ground; between which 
are richly sculptured raised belts contain- 
ing inscriptions. In tlio lower story the 
projecting flut(;s arc alternately angular 
and circular, in the second circular, and 
in the third angular only; above this 
the minhr is plain, but principally of 
white marble, with belts of the red sand- 
stone, of which the three lower stories 
are composed.’ — Fergusson’s ‘ Handbook 
of Architecture,’ i. 421. 

This celebrated monuraent bears on its walls memorials of 
the following Sultans : — 

1 . On the engraved circlets of the lower story, the name and 
titles of Muhammad-bin-Sdm, and traces of those of bis ‘ Sipah- 
saldr,’ Kutb-ud-din. 

2. Over the doorway of the second story, the designation 
and honorific titles of Shams-ud-din Altamsh, which are reite- 
rated on the circlets of that division of the building itself, and 
are repeated on the walls of the third and fourth stories. 

3. The name of Firoz Shdh figures on the fifth story, in 
connexion with its restoration, under date 770 a.h. 
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4. And the lower entrance is superscribed with a record of 
repairs executed under Sikandar-bin-Bahlol, and dated 909 a.h. 

Having disposed of the inscriptions, I now proceed to sum- 
marize the more remarkable coins of this ‘ Chohan,^ or ‘ bull 
and horseman’ series, that have been published since Prinsep 
wrote. The copper money of Varka-deva has already been 
alluded to (p. 42). Passing over Syalapati and Samanta, whose 
issues are sufficiently described in Prinsep’s text, I come to the 
third king on the list, the Kumlua of the Arabic version, and 
^ of the coins. (‘ Jour. Roy. As. Soc.’, ix., pi. i., figs. 

5, 6, 7.) 

A specimen of Bhima-deva’s mintage appears conspicuously 
in Prinsep’s plates. Of Jaya-pal, we have no monetary record, 
and are able only doubtfully to identify his successor, Anung-pal, 
with the potentate who put forth the not uncommon coins bear- 
ing on the obverse (the ‘ bull ’ side) the title with 

the name of ^ ^ [TT]«rr on the reverse.^ The 

variants of the Arabic and Persian name of JWr'ir' may 
possibly find a correct definition in the Sanskrit form of the 
name of ^ a monarch whose coins ^ assimilate 

to those of Anung-pal, and whose designation under this ortho- 
graphy is seen to have been in current acceptance in the 
nomenclature of the period ! ^ The money of Madana-pala-deva 
became early known to us;^ and his date of 1096 A.n. has been 
satisfactorily made out. Prithvi Raja scarcely needed to have 
his prominent place in history verified by his mintages, which, 
however, in their abundance® and sites of discovery, conclusively 
confirm the extent of his sway. 

I can now definitively assign to Someswara-deva of Ajmir, 
the coins bearing on the obverse with the usual 

1 [^Ariana Antigua,* pi. xix. 15; ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,* ix., pi. i., figs. 9, 10. 

I have new coins which authorise the additions here made ! ] 

2 M Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,' ix., pi. i., figs. 11, 12.] 

® 'Visala-dcva Inscription, p. 325.] ^ [ PI. xxvi. 27.] 

‘ [See plates xxv. 21; xxvi. 30; also ‘Ariana Antiqua,' xii. 18; ‘Jour. Roy. 
As. Soc.,' ix., pi. i., 14.] 
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^ ^ — and on the reverse the name ^ 

Though I have a new coin of the prince in question, I can add 
nothing to my previous rendering of the name of ^ 

(‘ Jour. Roy. As. Soc.’, ix., pi. i., figs. 17, 18 ; Tod, i. 258 ?) 
Other impublished coins of this series afibrd a fragmentary read- 
ing of a new designation, which appears to run 
the obverse being inscribed, as in Someswara’s coins, with 

I do not know that there are any more exclusively Hindu 
novelties in this section of numismatics that I can usefully 
refer to ; but, before I leave the subject, I may be permitted to 
make some observations in reference to an original suggestion 
of my own, that the on the reverse of the immedi- 

ately succeeding Moslem coins was designed to convey the title 
of the spiritual representative of the Arabian Prophet on earth, 
embodied for the time being in the Khalif of Baghddd. Sir 
II. M. Elliot, placing himself under the guidance of Captain 
Cunningham, has contested this inference.^ I am not only 
prepared to concede the fact that Muhammad-bin-Sam uses 
this term in connection with his own name on the lower 
Kanauj coins, but I can supply further independent evidence, 
that my opponents could not then cite against me, in the 
association of this title with the names of the early Sultans 
of Dihli in the Palam Inscription^ (1333 Vikramaditya) ; 


1 [‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.*, ix., pi. i., fig. 16; ‘Ariana Antiqua,' xix., 28; Tod, 
i. 226; ii. 451.] 

^ [Elliot’s ‘Muhammadan Historians of India,’ 162.] 

^ [ ‘ Ashr-oos-Sunnhdecd,’ p. pA- The curious orthography of these names may 
be appropriately noted in this place. My readings will not, however, be found to 
correspond with those given by Said Ahmad’s pandit ; hence it may be necessary to 
state that my transliterations are derived independently from a corrected copy of the 
original inscription : — 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 






6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 
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but, on the other hand, I can claim a still more definitive sup- 
port in an item of testimony contributed by the consecutive 
suite of the selfsame fabric of coins, where the is replaced 

by the word — Khalifa. As far as I have yet been able to 

ascertain, this transition first takes place on the money of ’Ala- 
ud-din Masa’ud (6^19-644 a.h.) : and here again, I can aflbrd, in 
all frankness, to cite further data that may eventually bear against 
myself, in recording that this reverse of is combined 

in other cases with a broken obverse legend of 

which, being interpreted to stand for the of the 

Arabic system, may either be a(‘eeptod as the Sanskrit counter- 
part legend of Altainsli’s anonymous coins in the Persian cha- 
racter,^ or be converted into a j)ossihle argument against my 
theory, if supposed to represent tlie independent spiritual 
supremacy claimed by subsequent Sultans of Pilili ; whicdi last 
assignment, however, will scarcely carry weight in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge. As regards the difficulty raised 
respecting the conventional accej)tance of tlio ^ ^ 

of the coins as an historical, rather than an individually 
titular, impress, I have always been fully prepared to recog- 
nise the linguistic value of the word Samantciy and yet claim 
to retain the 8ri Samanta-deva — which comes down to us, 
in numismatic sequence, in the place of honour on so many 
mint issues — as an independent name or title, to which some 
special prestige attached, rather than to look upon it as an 
ordinary prefix to the designation of each potentate upon whose 
money it appears. And such a decision, in parallel apposition 
to the succession of the titles of Sri Hamira and Khalifa just 
noticed, would seem to be strikingly confirmed by the replace- 
ment of this same legend of Sri Samanta-deva, on the local coins 
of Chahad-deva, by the style and title of the Moslem suzerain 
to whom that raja had eventually to concede allegiance. 

The two classes of coins to which I allude, may, for the 

^ [ ‘Pathkn Sult&.ns of Dihli,’ by Ed. Thomas : Wertheimer, London, 1847 ; p. 17. 
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moment, bo exemplified, the one in the type given in ‘ Ariana 
Antiqua,’ xix., 16 ; the other in pi. xxvi. 31, of the present 
volume. 

The former, when corrected up and amplified from more 
perfect specimens, will be foimd to bear the legends ; — Obv. 

Rev. ^ ^ — while the latter 

will be seen to display an obverse epigraph of ^SPETTr^ ^ 
with a reverse similar to the last.^ 

I understand this obverse legend to convey, in imperfect 
orthography, the name of Sliaras-ud-din Altamsh — ^whose other 
coins, of but little varied type, have a similarly outlined name, 
with the Moslem on the reverse.’^ 

My space does not permit me to enter into any more full 
detail of the subordinate varieties of this class of money, which 
extends itself over many geographical ramifications, and leaves 
traces of the original type among the local currencies for cen- 
turies after this epoch. But I may properly advert to two off- 
shoots of the family of earlier development. 

First — the coin, of which the annexed woodcut is a correct 
representation : — evincing in its typical treatment approximate 
alliance with the introductory mintages of Syala and Samanta — 
having indeed the very title of the latter monarch in Sanskrit 
on its obverse, with the name of Masa'ud of Ghazni 

(421 to 432 A.H.) in the Kufic character on its 
reverse. A similar piece — also from the cabinet 
of Mr. Bayley — exhibits less clearly, but with little 
room for controversy, the Arabic letters of the 
name of Muhammad, another son of the great 
Mahmud ! 

And finally, to demonstrate by a more modern example the 
favor which this stamp obtained with foreign conquerors, even 
as it was held in honour among the indigenous races, I may 

* [ See also ‘Ariana Antiqua,* xix. 31, 37 ; ‘Patlian Kings,’ p. 15.] 

2 [Unpublished.] 
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exliibit the accompanying sketch of a coin of ^Ala-ud-dm 
Muhammad Khwarizmi (669 to 617 a.h.) 

Obv. j IjjJl Ic ill ^UaLuJl 

Rev. 

Below the horse, in a line with the spear : V Bdmidn} — E.T. ] 



SArEASHTRA COINS. 

(pi. xxvii.) 

In antiquity, the present series doubtless should take 
precedence of those depicted in the last three plates ; 
perhaps it should rank next to the Behat or Buddhist 
group, for it has an important symbol in common with 
them. My only reason for delaying to notice it until the 
last, has been the hope of receiving a further accession of 
specimens from Lieut. Bumes, who lately forwarded me 
several coins, and afterwards wrote me that he had come 
on a further treasure of them in the course of some 
excavations in Cutch. 

A few specimens of the new accessions, selected by 
Wathen at Bombay, did not add much to the variety 
with which I had already become acquainted, from the 
collections of Karamat ’All and Mohan Lai, of Lieut. 
Conolly, and especially of Col. Stacy. Some of these I 
have before made known ; other varieties have been long 
since published in Col. Tod’s plate of coins in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Asiatic Society; but there are many 

^ [ ‘Kings of Ghazni/ by Ed. Thomas ; ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.% p. 116, 1848.] 
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entirely new, in the plate I am now about to introduce 
to my readers. 

In the first place, however, I am pledged to prove 
that the type of this series of Indian coins is a fourth 
example of imitation of a Grecian original. The very 
style and beauty of the profile on some of the earlier 
specimens (figs. 1, 3, 10,) might be enough to convince 
an artist or a sculptor of the fact, for we might in vain 
seek such accurate delineations of the human features on 
any genuine Hindu coin: witness the degradation to 
which the very same device soon arrives under its Hindu 
adoption. But a comparison with the coins of the 
Arsakian and Sassanian dynasties of Persia, which are 
confessedly of Greek origin, may go farther to satisfy a 
sceptic on this point. The mode of dressing the hair 
belongs exclusively to Parthia; none of the genuine 
Bactrians oven have it ; and in the whole of our Indo- 
Scythic acquaintance, it will only be seen on the medals 
of Kodos, engraved as figs. 11-13, of pi. xiii. In him 
the likeness is perfect, and him, therefore, I would deem 
the progenitor of tliis Saurashtra group, so similar in 
size, weight, metal, and contour of the head. The 
marked distinction between the two is confined to the 
reverse. Here, a long Devanagari inscription, encircling 
a curious monogram, is substituted for the standing figure 
with his hitherto uninterpreted motto, makap PAHOPer. 

A-propos of this seemingly impossible Greek com- 
bination; even while I am writing this passage, the 
explanation starts to my imagination — like an enigma 
or puzzle laid aside for an interval, and taken up by 
chance in a position in which its solution strikes palpably 
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on the eye — and the wonder arises how it could have 
escaped detection at the first ! It may be remembered 
that, in describing the various mottos on the reverses of 
the Kanerki and Kadphises group, in my last notice, I 
remarked a curious instance of the word okpo, ‘ the Sun,’ 
being changed into apaokpo, ‘ the gi’eat Sun.’ ’ 

Now A0PO was also one of the original simple deno- 
minations of the same class, supposed to be of a like import 
with Mithra. By the rule of mutations, the addition of 
APAA or APTA, ‘ great,’ would lengthen the initial vowel of 
this word, or change it into an H, and produce the 
compound form, apah0po, ‘ the great Athra.’ Giving a 
Greek termination, and putting it as usual, in the geni- 
tive case, we shall have makapos apah©pot, ‘ of the blessed 
ard- Athra.’ This is the very expression existing on the 
coin, supplying only a single letter. A, which is cut off 
through the imperfection of the die. Here we have a 
happy illustration, as well of the connection between the 
several groups and their respective objects of worship, as 
of the gradual and necessary development which these 
interesting researches are calculated to produce. Further, 
on conversing, this moment, with a pandit from the 
Panjab, I learn that the Sun is called in the Pushtu 
language wlTiT or a corruption, he says, from the 

pure Sanskrit hditya, whence may be derived, in a 

similar manner. Ait-war or Et-war, the common Hindu 
expression for ‘ Sunday.’ To all of these forms, the simi- 

^ Mr. Tregear writes to me, that he has just met with a duplicate of the gold 
APAOKPO coin, pi. xxiv., fig. 6. It was statea to have been dug up by a peasant in 
the Jaunpur district, along with fifty others, which were immediately committed to 
the melting-pot. I may here take occasion to notice, that the pilgrim who sold the 
three coins of Kadphises in the bkzfir of Benfires was not a Marfitni, but a native of 
the Panjkb. 
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larity of the Zend word Athro is obvious, and we need 
therefore seek no refined subtlety in admitting it to 
worship as the etherial essence of the sun, since it can 
with so much more simplicity be understood as a common 
denomination of the solar orb itself. It should be re- 
marked that the effigy of apahopo, like that of aopo, has 
flames on his shoulders. 

I will not stop to inquire, whether the change from 
the Sanskrit okpo (Arka), to the Pushtu or Zend aqpo 
(Aita), has any possible connection with a parallel change 
in the family designation of the Saurashtra princes who 
were, in the first centuries of the Christian era, marked 
by the affix ‘ Bhatarka,’ (‘ cherished by Arka,’) but after- 
wards, for a long succession of reigns, were known by the 
surname of Aditya; but will proceed to describe the 
immediate contents of the plate now under review. 

Figs. 1-3 axe placed at the head of the series, because in them the 
head bears the nearest analogy to its prototype. In fig. 1, indeed, the 
letters behind the head may be almost conceived to belong to kUJaot. 
In the centre of the reverse is the so-called Chaitya symbol ; which, 
had it only occurred on these descendants of a Mithraic coin, I should 
now be inclined to designate a symbol of the holy flame, trilingual and 
P 3 T:amidal, of the Sassanian fire-worship. The marginal writing may 
with certainty be pronounced to be an ancient form of Sanskrit ; but I 
cannot attempt to read it. In figures a, J, c, I have copied the lines 
from three other coins, and have thus ascertained that a portion of the 
legend is the same in all, while the remainder varies. The former 
doubtless comprehends the regal titles ; but in it there is no approach 
to the ordinary Indian terms of Eaja, Rao, etc. The six parallel 
letters may be read XTTIRTrTO. 

Figs. 4 and 5 diflfer from the preceding in the central device, which 
now bears a rude resemblance to the human figure. The letters and 
general execution are very imperfect. 

Figs. 6>9 are one step further removed from perfection. The 
legend, where best preserved, as in fig. 9, appears a mere repetition of 
the letter j?, with the suffix r, ri, and y. There are three letters behind 

22 
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the head in fig. 7, which may be taken either for corrupted Greek, or 
for the Pehlvf of the Sassanian coins, ouo. The central symbol has 
the form of a trident. Lieut. Bumes informs me that several hundred 
of these three species of coins were found in Katch in 1830 in a copper 
vessel buried in the ruins of Puragarh, twenty miles west of Bhoj, a 
place of great antiquity, and yet marked by the ruins of a palace and a 
mint. 

Figs. 10-12 are of a diflferent type, though nearly allied to the 
former; they are not only found in Gujarat, but at Kanauj, XJjjain, and 
generally in Upper India. Lieut. Cunningham has just sent me im- 
pressions of five very well-preserved specimens procured at Benares, on 
which, in fi:ont of the face, are seen some letters, very like the Pehlvi 
character, The Sanskrit, too, is not of the elongated form of 

the upper group, but exactly like that of Wathen’s Gujarat inscriptions. 
Hot having yet succeeded in deciphering them, it is needless to copy 
out the mere letters at present. The symbol in the centre will be 
recognised as the peacock, sacred to Kumara, the Mars of the Rajputs, 
alluded to in the preceding observations. 

[I extract from the ^ Jour. As. Soc., Beng.’, (vi. of 1855, 
N.S., No. Ixxvi.), my decipherment of these legends, together 
with some further observations on the coins and their local 
associations : — 

Cl. 1. Kumara Gupta, xxvii., figs. 10-12. 

Legend-^ ^ 

I>ev(o) jayati vijitdvanir avanipatiiji) Kmnura Gupto, 

‘ His Majesty, Kum^a Gupta, who has subdued the earth, rules.' 

Cl. 2. Skanda Gupta, ‘ J.R.A.S.', xii., pi. ii., figs. 62, 53. 
LEGEND-t^rf^VI gpjfTI ^ ^ ^ 

Vijitdvanir avantpati{r) jayati deva{h) Skanda Oupta-^y, 

Cl. 3. Budha Gupta, * J.R.A.S.’, xii., pi, ii., figs. 55. 57. 
Legend-^ SRlfW ^ ^ 

Dev{o) jayati vijitdvanir avanipatiijh) Sri Budha Oupto, 

When once fairly deciphered, these legends will he seen to present but few difil- 
Cttlties. The lapidary inscriptions have already proved that the Gupta artists indulged 
in faulty Sanskrit orthography as well as in grammatical errors, so I need not detain 
my readers by any comments upon minor imperfections, while the general sense of 
the legend is sufficiently clear. I must mention that, in my Devanhgari transcripts, 
I have adhered servilely to the original legends impressed upon the coins ; the version 
in the Roman type is corrected up to Sanskrit requirements. 

There is a superfluous (or possibly an ;|f) after the on Skanda Gupta’s coins, 
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the use of which is not apparent, hut which clearly takes the place of the final o in 
Kumfira’s legends, 

I may note that Xumhra Gupta’s coins display both the old form of and the 
more specially Gupta outline of that character. (‘J.A.S.B.’, iv., pi. xlix., figs. 10 and 12.) 
The is also seen in its transition state from the triple-lined letter of early days to 
the almost modern form; while, at times, it appears on Skanda’s money as a character 
not easily distinguishable from the later Kumhra ^ just adverted to. This extensive 
modification of the '5EJ, in the numismatic alphabet, is the more curious, as the corres- 
ponding lapidary character retains all the essentials of its ancient outline throughout 
the Gupta inscriptions, from the Allahfibfid pillar to Budha Gupta’s record at Eran ; 
and even on to Toramfina’s inscription at the same place. 

The weights of these coins run as follows : — 

Nine fair specimens of Kumfira’s mintages average 80.1 grains : highest weight, 
33 grains. 

Eight fair specimens of Skanda’s coinage average 31.7 grains: highest weight, 35 
grains. 

Br. Swiney’s coin of Budha (No. 65, pi. ii., ‘ J.R.A.S.’, xii.) weighs 32 grains. 

Their relative rarity may be approximately inferred by the numbers of the coins 
of each prince in Col. Stacy’s, my own, and Mr. Freeling’s collections. 


Kumfira’s 
Skanda’s 
Budha’ s 
Doubtful 


Stacy. Thomas. Freeling. 


6 6 7 
4 4 1 
0 0 0 
2 1 1 


Total 


12 11 9 


These coins of the ‘ peacock ’ type would seem to have formed the recognised 
silver currency of the central and eastern provinces of the Gupta dominions ; for, 
though they are found in limited numbers amid the hoards of the local coinage of 
the western states, the relative proportions seem to be reversed in the ‘finds’ 
of the eastern districts of the Gupta empire. Those in my own collection have 
chiefly been obtained from Kanauj itself, while Mr. Freeling’s centre of operations is 
Hamirpuron the Jamnfi; but all his nine pieces were obtained from the eastward 
of that river. 

It may be useful to summarize the proved dates, discovered on the various 
specimens of the ‘ peacock ’ coins ; the consideration of the grounds whereon these deter- 
minations are based is to be found at p. 661, ‘ J.A.S.B.’, No. vii., 1856, 

Of Kumfira’s coins, some bear ciphers for one hundred^ twenty^ and om = 121 ; 
others display figures for 124; one piece discloses a unit for 5, and another a sign 
which I doubtfully class as a 9, but in both these instances the decimal cipher 
is obliterated. 

Skanda Gupta’s money continues the series in the use of the same figures for om 
hwidredy with the addition of two new symbols in the decimal place. 

Budha Gupta, in like manner, dates in the first century of the given era, but the 
value of his second cipher is undetermined. 

His inscription at Sanchi, it will be remembered, bears date 165. 


Cl. 4. — Touamana. 
Silver : wt. 32 grains : unique and unpublished. 
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Obverse. — The usual Shh type of profile, but with the artistic merits still further 
diminished. The head is turned the reverse way and looks to the left. 

In front of the profile are seen the figures for eighty with an indeterminate symbol 
in the unit place. 

Beversib. —Device : Peacock greatly debased and facing more to the left. 

JiEOEND : — (facsimile) — ^ IS H 1 ^ ^ (date) 

Toramfina, it will be remembered, is thus adverted to in the inscription on the 
Var6ha image at Eran in Bhopkl: “When the great raja, Torarafina, the very famous 
and beautiful, the king of kings, governed the earth j in the first year of his reign, 
on the 10th day of PliCilguna : ” etc. (p. 249.) 

Prinsep, in noticing this monument, in connexion with the Budha Gupta record 
on the associate pillar, prefaces his translations with a summary of the relative dates 
of each inscription as illustrated by their respective contexts. He observes, “ The 
temple was built by Dhanya Vishnu, the confidential minister of B&ja Mfitri Vishnu, 
the son of Hari Vishnu, grandson of Varuna Vishnu, and great grandson of Indra 
Vishnu ; in the first year of the reign of Toramfina of Surhshtra (?) : and — 

‘ The pillar was erected by Vaidala Vishnu, the son of Hasti Vishnu, also grand- 
son of Varuna Vishnu; and at the cost of Dhanya Vishnu, on the 14th of Asnrh in 
the year 165, in the reign of Budha Gupta in Surhshtra, coiiiprclu nding the country 
between .... the Kalindi or Jarana and the Narmada, or Nerbudda.’* (p. 248.) 

Prinsep was clearly disposed to infer that the temple was built prior to the erec- 
tion of the pillar, and in this supposition I myself was formerly inclined to concur j 
but the degradation of the type of Toramfina’s imitation of the Gupta ‘ peacock * coins 
places the matter beyond a question, and would leave me no alternative but to con- 
clude that Toranihna/o^^t^j^tjf Budha Gupta after some inconsiderable interval; but 
my late admission of Budha Gupta into the direct succession of the Gupta kings, 
which has been freely conceded on the absolute identity of the style of his silver 
money with that of the newly-deciphered pieces of Kumhra and Skanda Gupta, has 
already sanctioned the result claimed by the present discovery. 

But this unique specimen of Toramana’s mintage furnishes us with further matter 
of speculation, in such portion of the date as still remains on its surface. The cipher 
for hundreds^ which should appear opposite the forehead of the profile, seems to have 
been worn away in the course of the ordinary currency of the piece. The decimal 
figure is sufl&ciently well preserved ; and though it would be possible to read it as the 
\ for one hundred^ yet both its position and its outline alike claim for it the value of 
eighty : lowest in order appears a symbol which equally suggests a remote doubt, 
and, were there any figure, or portion of a figure, in the space below, it might be taken 
for a except that, not only is there no cross-bar to complete that sign, but there 
is a semblance of an up-stroke beyond the second vertical line, which assimilates it 
with the Gupta unit entered last in the line in the plate of fac-similcs. [pi. xl. a.] 

If these interpretations be correct, we have Budha Gupta dating up to 165, and 
Toramkna issuing coin in what we may fairly conclude to be one hundred aud eighty 
odd, or about the very period that might have been selected for his epoch upon other 
grounds. 

The style of the coin legend also demands brief notice. It will be seen that the 
Gupta numismatic practice of arranging both the short and long vowel i above the 
line of mktrks (or more frequently omitting them altogether), is here so far modem- 
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ized that the short is brought down before, and the long*^ after, the consonant to 
which it is attached. The Budha Gupta inscription at Eran, like the Skanda Gupta 
writing at Kahhon, still continues to use the old form of the long vowel, while the 
Toramhna record symbolizes the sound by a character similar to that on the coin. 

The short vowed, on the other hand, is already fully subjected to the modified 
mode of expression in the Budha Gupta inscription. 

The Gujarht copper-plates of later days do not, however, accept these new forms, 
but adhere to the general outline of the ancient superposed vowel.^ — E.T.] 

Figs. 13-15, The popular name for these rude coins — of silver and 
of copper — is, according to Bumes, in Gujarat, ^Gadhia-ka paisa^, ‘ Ass- 
money,’ or rather, ^ the money of Gadhia,’ a name of Vikramaditya, 
whose father Jayanta, one of the Gandharhas, or heavenly choristers, is 
reputed to have been cursed by Indra, and converted into an ass. 
Wilford, in his Essay on the Era of Vikramaditya, (^As. Res.’, ix. 
155) endeavours to trace, in this story, the Persian fable of Bahram- 
Gor’s amours with an Indian princess, whence were descended the 
Gardabhina dynasty of Westem India {gardalha being the Sanskrit 
equivalent for gor, ‘ an ass.’) The story is admitted into the prophetic 
chapters of the ‘Agni-Purana,’ and is supported by traditions all over the 
country. Remains of the palace of this Vikrama are shewn in Gujarat, 
in Ujjain, and even at Benares! The Hindus insist that this Vikrama 
was not a paramount sovereign of India, but only a powerful king of the 
western provinces, his capital being Cambat or Cambay : and it is 
certain that the princes of those parts were tributary to Persia from a 
very early period. The veteran imtiquarian, Wilford, would have been 
delighted, could he have witnessed the confirmation of his theories 
afforded by the coins before us, borne out by the local tradition of 
a people now unable even to guess at the nature of the ciuious 
and barbarous marks on them. None but a professed studier of coins 
could possibly have discovered on them the profile of a face after the 
Persian model, on one side, and the actual Sassanian fire-altar on the , 
other ; yet such is indubitably the case, as an attentive consideration of 
the accumulation of lines and dots on figs. 13, 16, will prove. The dis- 
tortion of the face has proceeded from an undue relief being given by 
the die-cutter to the forehead and cheek : and this has by degrees 
apparently deceived the engraver himself, who at last contents himself 
with a deeply projecting oblong button, encircled by dots, (figs. 16- 
18) ! Should this fire-altar be admitted as proof of an Indo- Sassanian 
dynasty in Saurashtra, we may find the date of its establishment in the 
epoch of Yesdijird, the son of Bahram-Gor ; supported by the concurrent 
testimony of the ‘ Agni-Purana, that Vikrama,’ the son of Gadharupa, 

* [Watben, ^ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.*, iv., pL xL] 
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should ascend the throne of Mdlava (TJjjain) 753 years after the 
expiation of Chdnakya, or a.d. 441. 

Pig. 17 is one of several very ctirious coins in Stacy’s cabinet. 
The obverse shews it to be a direct descendant of 15 or 16, the ‘ Chouka- 
duka’ of Stacy; while the Kagari inscription of the reverse is at once 
perceived to agree with the second, or Graur, series of the Kananj coins. 
I adverted to this fact before, and stated that it seemed to point to the 
paramount influence of the Pala family of Kananj from Gfaur in Bengal 

to Gujarat. The inscription has the letters ^ ^ probably 

Sri Sdmanta or Samara Pdla-deva. 

Pig. 18 is a more modem variety of the ^ Choukaduka,’ on which 
the fire-altar is replaced by Kagari letters of the eleventh or twelfth 
century. The reading appears Sri Kauja (?) but it is more 

probably ^ Sri Kdla, for we find a Kala-deva in the Gujarat 
list towards the close of the eleventh century, whom Wilford would 
identify with Visala-deva of Dihli. 

Pigs. 19, 20. I have placed these two novelties from Stacy’s 
cabinet in juxtaposition with the Saurashtra group, because we see 
in them the evident remains of the ‘fire-altar’ device of figs. 13, 15. 
The body of the altar only is removed and replaced by the Sanskrit 

Sri'y the opposite face has the verj’- legible letters — or 
Hdsas, 40 or 41. The explanation of '^T^f^in Wilson’s Dictionary is — 
‘ the moon (in the language of the Yedas)’ ; but it would be hazardous 
to interpret Sr( Mdsas as indicative of a lunar worship, or an adoption 
of a lunar motto, in contrast with the solar efiigy and the fire emblems 
that preceded it. Sri, by itself, is still impressed upon the Shah- 
'Alam coin of Malwa, which is denominated from this circumstance the 
Srf-sahi rupee. ^ It is an epithet of the goddess Lakshml, and denotes 
pure Hinduism in the reigning dynasty. 

Has, taken separately, may be a contraction of Hastinapur or Hansf, 
the place of coiaage, and ^ ^ Sanivat 40’ or 41, the yetir of 

reign. 

Figs. 21 and 22 should rather have found a place among the Pala 
coins of Kanauj ; for on the reverse of both, suflicient of the Gaur alpha- 
betic characters are seen to enable us to fill up the whole reading as 
jjaya^deva. The obverse seems to be a rude outline 
of a horse or a bull. 

At the foot of this plate I have inserted a few miscellaneous coins, 
which I was doubtful where to place with propriety, or which have 
reached me since the foregoing plates went to press. 


' See vol. ii. — ‘Useful Tables,* p. 68. 
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Fig. 23 is in Stacy’s collection, a brass coin of unique appearance ; 
on tbe obverse, a seated figure, adorned with a ‘glory’ ; on the reverse, 
an um containing flowers ; and, across the field, in the ancient form of 
Sanskrit, mgupati : around the margin, on both sides, is a 

garland of roses. 

Fig. 24 is a recent accession to Stacy’s collection; on one side ahull 
and staff*, with the unknown word ITTHTTf; on the other side, the 
peacock of Kumara and a palm-tree (?) This coin is evidently allied to 
those found by Mr. Spiers, in the Allahabad district, and figured 
in pi. viii. ; two of them are here re-engraved as being more 
in place. Lieut. Cunningham has a duplicate of 25, with a fuller 
inscription in the AJlahabad form of Nagari; I shall take a future 
opportunity of engraving it. 

Fig. 27 is a copper coin found in the parcel lately received from 
Karamat ’AH. It is remarkable for containing the motto of the Rajput 
series — Sri Samagra- (or Samanta-ydevay with an elephant 
instead of a bull ; while, on the reverse, the rude outline of a horse 
without a rider seems encircled by a Pehlvi legend: a coin nearly similar 
was engraved in the plate of Burnes’ coins, pi. xi. [ii.], fig. 17, p. 318 
of vol. ii. ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’ 

[The connecting bands joining the obverse and reverse of 
these coins in the engraving seem to have been erroneously 
inserted. The ligatures should have been perpendicular, instead 
of horizontal. Thus the obverse halves of the two coins resolve 
themselves into a single piece of Kutlugh (p. 37), while the 
remaining reverses represent the two surfaces of a coin of 
Samanta-deva.] 

Fig. 28, from the same source as the last, is also nearly a duplicate 
of fig. 14 of the above plate, except that it has the sinha, ‘lion,’ for 
reverse, instead of the horse; the letters correspond exactly, but, 
though individually distinct enough, I can make nothing of the 
context. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE ‘ SECOND MEMOIR ON THE ANCIENT COINS 

FOUND AT BEGHRAM, IN THE KOHISTAN OF KABUL. By C. 

Mabbon.’ {Jan.^ 1836.) 

I had the pleasure last year to submit a Memoir [see p. 80] on the coins discovered at 
Beghrhm, and now beg to offer a second, containing the results of my collection of the 
present year from the same place ; the observations which these coins suggest I shall 
preface by a few remarks, tending to illustrate the locality of the spot whore they are 
found, as well as some other points connected with it. 

I shall also submit, in this Memoir, the results of discoveries in other places, made 
during the year, so far as they refer to numismatology ; in the hope of contributing 
to the farther elucidation of the history of the countries from which I write. 

The daaht or ‘plain’ of Bcghrhm bears N. 15 E. from the modern city of Khbul, 
distant by computation eighteen ordinary kos\ and as the line of road has few 
sinuosities or deflections, the direct distance may probably be about twenty-five 
British miles. It is situated at the south-east point of the level country of the 
Kohisthn, in an angle formed by the approach of a lofty and extensive mountain 
range, radiating from the superior lino of the Caucasus on the one side, and by the 
inferior range of the SiahKoh on the other. The former range separates the Kohistkn 
from the populous valley of Nijrow ; and the latter, commencing about fifteen miles 
east of K^bul, gradually sinks into the plain of Beghr^im. East of the Sifih Koh is 
a hilly, not mountainous, tract, called Koh Safi, which intervenes between it and the 
extensive valleys of Taghow. Through the open space, extending from west to east, 
between these two hill ranges, fiows the river formed by the junction of the streams 
of Ghorband and Panjshir, which forms the northern boundary of the site of 
Beghrhm. Through this space also wends the high road from the Kohistfin to 
Nijrow, Taghow, Laghmhn, and Jaihl&.b&.d. The dasht of Beghrhm is comprised in 
an extensive district of the KohistSm called KhwCijah Keddri ; to the north, the plain 
has an abrupt descent into the cultivated lands and pastures of the Balt 6 Khel and 
Karindat Kh&n Khel families, which at the north-western point interpose between 
it and the river for the extent of, perhaps, a mile, or until the river leaves the base of a 
singular eminence called Abdullah Bfirj, which, from the vast mounds on its summit, 
was undoubtedly an appurtenance of the ancient city. East of this eminence, another 
small space of cultivated lands, with two or three castles, called K^rfihichi, interposes, 
between a curvature in the direction of the abrupt boundary of the dasht, and the 
direct course of the river ; east of K&,rhhiehi rises a low detached hill, called Koh 
Bachah, which has an extent eastward of about a mile and a half, intruding for that 
distance between the level dasht and the river ; at the eastern extremity of Koh 
Bachah is one of those remarkable structures we call Topes. Parallel to Koh Bachah, 
on the opposite side of the river, are the castles and cultivated lands called Muham- 
mad Rhkhi, and, beyond them, a sterile sandy tract gradually ascending to a celebrated 
hill and zidrat^ named Khwhjah Raig Rawhn, and thence to the superior hill range 
before mentioned; east of Koh Bachah, the level plain extends for about a mile, 
until the same character of abrupt termination sinks it into the low lands of Jtilghar, 
where we find numerous castles, much cultivated land, and, as the name J dlghar 
implies, a large extent of or ‘pasture.’ The lands of Jtilghar, to the east, 

from the boundary of the dasht of Beghrhm ; to the south, its boundary may be con- 
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sidered the stream called the river of Koh Damhn, which, after flowing along the 
eastern portion of Koh Damhn, and receiving what may be spared after the irrigation 
of the lands from the streams of Shakr Darrah, Beydak, Tugah, Istalif, etc., falls into 
the joint river of Grhorhand and Panjshir at a point below Jdlghar. Beyond the 
river of Koh Damhn, a barren sandy soil ascends to the skirts to the Sihh Koh and 
Koh Safi. Among the topographical features of the dasht of Beghrhm may be noted 
three small black hills or eminences, detached from each other, which in a line, and 
contiguous to each other, arise from the surface of the soil a little north of the river of 
Koh Dam^in. To the west of Bcghram are the level lands of Mahigir ; at the north 
west angle of the plain is the small village of Killah Buland, where reside about seven 
Hindd traders, some of them men of large capital ; and at the south-west angle are 
three castles called Killah Y ezbashi, distant from Killah Buland about four miles. From 
Killah Baland to J dlghar a distance occurs of four-and-a-half to five miles ; from J dlghar 
to the skirts of the Sihh Koli, about six miles ; from the termination of Koh Sihh to Kil- 
lah Yezbkshi, may be also about six miles ; and from KiUali Yczb&^hi to Killah Buland, 
about four miles, as j ust noted. The whole of the intermediate space between these points — 
and even beyond them to the south-east and south-west — is covered with fragments of 
pottery, lumps of dross iron, etc. ; and here are found the coins, seals, rings, etc., 
which so much excite our curiosity. Notwithstanding the vast numbers of such 
reliques discovered on this extent of plain, we have hardly any other evidence that a 
city once stood on it — so complete and universal has been the destru ‘tion of its build- 
ings. But in many places, we may discover, on digging about the depth of a yard, 
lines of cement, which seem to denote the outlines of structures, and their apart- 
ments : on the edge of the plain, where it abruptly sinks into the low lands of Baltt^ 
Khel, from Killah Buland to KCirhhichi, is a line of artificial mounds ; on the sum- 
mit of the eminence called Abdullah BCirj aro also some extraordinary mounds, as 
before noted ; and, contiguous to the south, is a large square described by alike sur- 
prising mounds , on one side of this square, last year, a portion sank or subsided, 
disclosing that these mounds w^ere formed or constructed of huge unbumt bricks, 
two spans square and one span in thickness. This circumstance also enabled me to 
ascertain that the original breadth of these stupendous walls — for such we must con- 
clude them to have been — could not have been less than sixty feet ; probably much 
more. Among the mounds near Killah Buland is a large tumulus, pFnbably a 
sepulchre, which appears to have been coated with thin squares of white marble ; and 
near it, in a hollow formed in the soil, is a large square stone, which the Muham- 
madans call Sang-Bustam, (or the stone of Rustam), and which the Hindfis, without 
knowing why, reverence, so far as to pay occasional visits to it, light lamps, and daub 
it with sindur^ or ‘ red lead.' . . . Tho traditions of the country assert the city of 
Beghrfim to have been overwhelmed by some natural catastrophe ; and while we vouch 
not for the fact, the entire demolition of the place, with the circumstance of the outlines 
of buildings discoverable beneath the surface, seem not to discountenance the tradition. 
It is not, however, improbable, that this city, like many others, may owe its destruc- 
tion to the implacable rage of the barbarous and ruthless Genghiz, who, like Attila, 
described himself as the Ghazb-i Khudfi, or ‘ Scourge of God/ That it existed for some 
time after the Muhammadan invasion of these countries is evidenced by the numerous 
coins of the Khalifs found on its site. That it ceased to exist at the period of Timor's 
expedition into India, wo have negative proof furnished by his historian, Sharif-ud- 
din, who informs us that Timfir, in his progress from Anderab to Kkbul, encamped 
on the plain of Bfirhn (the modern Bkykn, certainly) ; and that while there, he directed 
a canal to be cut, which was called Mahigir, by which means the country, before 
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desolate and unproductive, became fertile and full of gardens. The lands thus re- 
stored to cultivation, the conqueror apportioned among sundry of his followers. The 
canal of Mahigir exists at this day, with the same name it received in the time of 
Timdr. A considerable village, about one mile west of Beghrhm, has a similar 
appellation. This canal, derived from the river of Ghorband, at the point where it 
issues from the hills into the level country, irrigates the lands of Bhyhn and Mahigir, 
and has a course of about ten miles. Had the city of Beghr&m then existed, those 
lands immediately to the west of it would not have been waste and neglected, neither 
would Timfir have found it necessary to cut his canal, as the city when existing must 
have been supplied with water from the same source — that is, from the river of 
Ghorband ; and from the same point — that is, at its exit from the hills into the level 
country ; and the canals supplying the city must have been directed through these 
very lands of B&ySin and Mahigir, which Timdr found ^aste and desolate. The 
courses of the ancient canals of Beghrhm are now very evident, from the parallel 
lines of embankments still to be traced. The site of Beghrhm has, to the north, the 
river formed by the junction of the Ghorband and Panjshir streams ; and to the 
south, the river of Koh Damhn ; but neither of these rivers are applicable to the 
irrigation of the circumjacent soil, the former flowing in low lands, perhaps one 
hundred and fifty feet below the level of the plain, and the latter scantily furnished 
with water flowing in a sunken bed. It may be further noted, with reference to 
Timor’s colonization of Mahigir, that the inhabitants of the district of Khwhjah 
Keddri, while forgetful as to whom their forefathers owed their settlement in this 
country, acknowledge their Turki descent, and alone, of all the inhabitants of the 
Kohisthn, speak the Turki language. Wo might expect to detect a notice of 
Beghrhm in the Arabian records of the early Khali fs, in the histories of the Ghaznavl 
emperors, and in those of Genghiz Khhn. 

That Beghrhm was once a capital city, is evidenced by its Tope, a sepulchral 
monument of departed royalty ; while a second, situated in Tope Darah, about nine 
miles west, may probably be referred to it, as may perhaps a third found at ^Alisahi, 
at the gorge of the valley of Nijrow, distant about twelve miles east. The appella- 
tion Beghrkm must also be considered indicative of the pre-eminence of the city it 
characterizes; undoubtedly signifying the chief city or metropolis. About three 
miles east of Khbul, we have a village and extensive pasture retaining this name, 
which indicates the site of the capital in which Kadphises and his lineage ruled, and 
whose topes we behold on the skirts of the neighbouring hills. Near Jalhl^ibM, a spot 
called Beghrto, about a mile and a half west of the present town, denotes the site 
of the ancient Nysa ; or, if the position of that city admit of controversy, of Nagara, 
its successor in rank and consequence. Near Peshhwar we have a spot called 
Beghr&m, pointing out the site of the original city ; and that this epithet of eminence 
and distinction was continued, up to a recent date, to the city of Peshhwar, we learn 
from Bhber and Abd-T-Fazl. 

We have indications in the Kohisthn of Khbul of two other ancient cities, which 
wore undoubtedly considerable ones, but which we cannot suppose to have rivalled 
Beghrhm in extent or importance. The principal of these is foimd in Perwan, about 
eight miles N., nineteen W., of Boghrhm, and consequently that distance nearer to 
the grand range of Caucasus, under whose inferior hills it is in fact situated. The 
second is found at Korahtass, a little east of the famed hill; and Zihrat Khwhjah, 
Kaig Eawan, distant from Beghrhm about six miles N., forty-eight E. There are 
also many other spots in various parts of the Kohisthn which exhibit sufficient evi- 
dences of their ancient population and importance ; but these must be considered to 
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have been towns, not cities. In the valley of Panjshir we have more considerable 
indications, and we are enabled to identify three very extensive sites of ancient cities ; 
but which, from the character of the country, and the limited extent of its resources, 
we can hardly suppose to have flourished at the same epoch. In the Koh Dam&n of 
Khbul, or the country intervening between that city and the Kohistfin, we discover 
two very important sites, which unquestionably refer to once capital cities ; both occur 
in a direct line from Beghrhra to Khbul, under the low hill ranges which bound Koh 
Dam&n to the east, and contiguously also east to the river of Koh Damkn ; the first 
commences about eight miles from Beghrhm, and is known by the name of Tartrung- 
Zar ; the second is about the same distance farther on, and has no particular name, 
but is east of the scignorial castles of Luchfi Khhn and the village of Korinder ; at 
this site we find a tope, an indubitable evidence of royalty ; and connected with it is a 
stupendous artificial mound on the west bank of the river, constructed with elaborate 
care : the base appears originally to have been surrounded with a magnificent trench, 
supplied by the stream with water. Here, no doubt, was some important structure, a 
palace or citadel. At this day the summit is croAvned with dilapidated mud walls of 
modem construction, and the spot is known by the name of Killah Efijput. In the 
district of Ghorband, west of the grcfit hill range, which, radiating from the Hindd 
Kosh, or Caucasus, forms the western boundary of Koh Damfin, we have very many 
important vestiges of antiquity, both in the principal valley and in its dependencies, 
particularly in one of them named Fendtikistfin ; wc have reasons to believe that 
coins are found there in considerable numbers, and that there are some interesting 
mounds ; but as we have not seen this spot, we refrain from speculating upon its 
character. 

We have thus enumerated the principal ancient sites of cities in Koh Damfin and 
Kohistfin, both as shewing the former importance and illustrating the capabilities of 
those fine countries, and as exhibiting the fluctuations, in ancient times, of the seat of 
royalty in them. BcghrAm, PerwAn, Tartrung-Zar, and Killah Itajput have no 
doubt in succession been the abodes of sovereigns, as have most probably Panjshir 
and Korahths. Our minuteness may moreover be excused, because in this part of 
the country we expect to detect the site of Alexandria ad Caucasum or Ad calcem 
Caucasi. It may be remarked, with reference to the sites of Beghrkm and Perwan, 
that the former is called by the Hindus of the country ‘Balarhm,’ and is asserted by 
them to have been the residence of Kfija Bal ; the latter they caU Milwfin, and assert 
to have been the capital of E&ja Milwhn. Milw&n may be a Hindd appellation, but 
it has been also assumed by Muhammadans 

It had been my intention this year to have secured every coin of every description 
that should be picked up from the dasht of Beghr&m, and this purpose would probably 
have been effected, had I not been compelled to be absent at Jal&Ihbhd. A young 
man was however despatched thither, with recommendatory letters to my friends in 
the Kohistfin, and to him was confided the collection of all he might be able to 
procure. On my eventually reaching Khbul, the young man joined with 1320 coins, 
from the appearance of which it was evident he had selected, and not, as ordered, 
taken all that were offered. It also appeared, that in consequence of the distracted 
political state of the Kohisthn in the spring, the Afgh^ pastoral families had not as 
usual visited the plains of Beghrhm at an early season. In the autumn, moreover, 
from apprehensions of a rising in this part of the country, the Afgh&ns sent their 
flocks to the Safi hills, the persons tending which are the principal finders of these 
coins. Under these unfavourable circumstances, I twice repaired to Beghrfim, and at 
various intervals despatched my young men, and the total result of our collection this 
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year was five silver and 1900 copper coins. These are, of course, generally of the same 
description and types as those previously referred to (p. 80) . . . My stay at J al^lk- 
bfid was, during the season of the year, unfavourable for the collection of coins ; yet, 
independently of those extracted from topes, were procured 248 copper coins, among 
which two or three are novel ones, to bo noted in their place. 

Subsequent to my arrival in K^bul, I purchased in the hkzkt there, six gold, 176 
silver, and 142 copper coins ; some of these are important ones. I had also the 
fortune to secure a large parcel of silver Bactrians, a deposit discovered in the 
HazSirehjfiLt : among these are coins of a type likely to excite some interest. . . . 

The coins of Ilucratides I., so numerously found at Beghrhm, are not to be dis- 
covered at J al&lhbhd any more than those of Apollodotus and Menander, considering 
always a single specimen no evidence that coins of that species were once current 
there, but rather that they were not. . . . 

It may be noted that these two coins of Demetrius, the only ones, we believe, 
hitherto discovered,' have been elicited at BukhhrCt. Among the coins obtained by 
M. Honigberger at Bukhhrh, and which he thought worthy of enumeration, probably 
as being both Greek and silver ones, arc transcribed in his memorandum, 

1 Vasilcos Antiochu. 

1 Yasileos Dimitriu. 

1 Vasilcos Megalu Hiokraksu. 

3 Vasilcos Euthidimu. 

5 Eucratides. 

I have mentioned the discovery of a parcel of Bactrian drachmas and hemi- 
drachmas in the Hazhrahjht, which we purchased from a HindCi at Charrakhr, who 
some three years since received them from a Ilaziirah. I have not yet been able to 
ascertain the spot, or under what circumstances these coins were found. The parcel, 
120 in number, comprised seven quadrangular silver coins of Apollodotus, 108 silver 
coins of Menander, and five silver coins of Antimachus. The day preceding that on 
which this parcel of coins came into my possession, I received from the dashts of 
Beghrhm, a silver coin of the last-named prince, Antimachus. The beauty of the 
coins of Antimachus, the excellence of their execution and designs, with the purity of 
the Greek characters of the legend, allow us not to place this prince subsequent to 
Eucratides, whose coins in these particulars they surpass. Among 5000 or more 
copper coins, procured from the dasht of Bcghrhm, we have not discovered one of 
Antimachus ; and the detection of a single silver coin does not seem to afford evidence 
that he ruled there, when the absence of his copper coins seemed to prove that he 
did not. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ‘THIRD MEMOIR ON THE ANCIENT COINS 
DISCOVERED AT THE SITE CALLED BEGHRA'M, IN THE 
KOHISTAN OF KABUL. By C. Masson.’ 

Two notices on the site of Beghrhm, and of the nature of the coins found at it, 
have already been given. The collection of its antique treasures having been con- 
tinued for three successive seasons, the results may be worthy of being presented in 
one view, both for exhibiting the exact state of discovery up to this time, and for 

' There is a beautiful little Demetrius in the Ventura collection ; see vol. iv. — 

J.P. 
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providing data on which to found inferences or to hazard conjectures on the curious 
and intricate subject of Bactrian history and antiquities. 

It is not the object of this memoir to convey a full account of the present state of 
knowledge on these and other points, upon which, in truth, light is only beginning to 
dawn ; but simply to narrate the fruits of our own labors, happy if they prove useful 
to those who, with superior advantages, and when sufficient materials are collected, 
will, no doubt, favor the world with some important work. Wc have, therefore, 
only to descant upon the coins found at Behgr&m, and such, allied or connected with 
them, which may have been procured by ourselves in Afghhnisthn ; and refrain, in 
the same spirit, from the delineation of any coins not actually found by us ; and if 
such are alluded to, it is from necessity, and to direct attention to them. 

The site of Bcghr{im, whatever its original name may have been, and whoever 
may have been its founder, yields evidence, from the coins found at it, of its existence 
as a city, which must, at least, have flourished from the epoch of Euthydemus, the 
king of Bactria, to that of the Muhammadan Khalifs— or for a period of nine 
hundred years. We have speculated on the probability of its pointing out the 
situation of Alexandria ad Caucasum, or Ad calcem Caucasi, and see no reason to 
change the opinion, viz., that the honor of being considered such, must be assigned 
to it, or to Nil^b of Ghorband. The detection of a coin of one of the Antiochi may 
prove that it flourished prior to the age of Euthydemus, as it undoubtedly will have 
done ; and certain Ilindd Brahraanical coins ^ described as Class Brahmanical, may, 
perhaps, verify that it existed subsequently to the Muhammadan Khalifs, or to the 
duration of their sway in Afgh{inistan, — at all events, it would appear to have been 
destroyed, in whatever manner, before the era when coins with Persian legends 
became current in these regions ; as our aggregate collection of nearly seven thousand 
coins from its site has not been contaminated with a single Persian coin, unless fig. 9 
of the just noted Hindd series have a Persian h'gciid, which may seem to intimate 
that the city’s extinction was about the period of the introduction of the language, 
which may have been contemporaneous with the rise of the Muhammadan sovereignty 
of Ghazni. The coins of its princes have Persian legends, to prove which, we have 
inserted a silver coin of the celebrated Sulthn Mahmfid: none of his coins or of his 
father, Sabaktagin, have been found at Beghram, where those of the Khalifs so 
numerously occur. 

Although Beghrhm, inferring from the presence of topes or sepulchral monuments 
on its site and in its vicinity, may be supposed at some period to have been a capital, 
which its name testifies, it will generally have been only a provincial capital ; and 
this is worthy of note, because there may be reason to suspect that many of the 
former rulers in these countries, particularly the Grcek-Bactrian princes, had distinct 
provincial coinages. Certain coins of Apollodotus, Antilakides, Ermaios, and Eucra- 
tides seem to countenance the suspicion. 

It is presumed that coins constantly found, and in number, on any known spot, 
afford proofs of their having once been current there, and that the princes whom they 
commemorate, whether as paramount or tributary sovereigns, held also authority at 
that spot.. The numbers in which coins may he found, may, perliaps, furnish a 
criterion upon which we may calculate, — first, generally, the duration of the dynasties 
denoted by the various tjqics of coins ; and next, particularly, that of the reign of 
each individual prince. A collection of one year would not furnish this criterion ; a 


‘ Of the Rhjput, or ‘bull and horseman* group. — J.P* 
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collection of many years miglit, — a statement is therefore annexed of the numbers 
in which the several descriptions of coins found at Beghrhm have, during three years, 
been obtained; —and if it be seen that they are found annually in due numerical pro- 
portion, it may be of service in our speculations, assisted by the coins themselves. 
Indeed, of the recorded kings of Bactria, the coins are found in just the numbers we 
might expect, and confirm what we know as to the length of their reigns ; and in 
some other instances of unrecorded princes, their coins and the frequency or rarity of 
their occurrence corroborate the conjectures as to the extent of their reigns, which 
other accidental discoveries seem to authorise. 

The coins of Beghrhm fortunately admit of ready classification, and may be re- 
duced to five grand classes — I. Greek- Bactrian ; II. Indo-Scythic or Mithraic ; 
III. Ancient Persian, whether Parthian or Sassanian ; IV. Hindd or Brhhmanical ; 
V. Kufic or Muhammadan. The last class may chronologically be entitled to stand 
before its predecessor, the Brhhmanical one. 

ENUMERATION OP COINS COLLECTED FROM BEGHRAM DURING THE YEARS 1833, 

1834, AND 1836. 


Greek 8yro-Bactrian. 1833. 1834. 1835. 

Antiochus 1 

Recorded Greek Bactrian, 

Euthydemus 12 3 

ApoUodotus 19 31 23 

Menander 39 66 68 

Eucratides 70 92 107 

Unrecorded Greek Bactrian. 

Pantaleon 2 2 3 

Agathoclcs 10 19 14 

Lysius 6 5 3 

Antilakides 8 16 13 

Ermaios the Elder 34 31 27 

Ermaios the Younger (?) 10 6 13 

Ermaios 1 

Dika(.?) 6 14 13 

Lion and Elephant coins 20 23 24 

Chaitya Symbol coins 11 

Unadpherros 19 16 20 

BAEIA6VC BACIAEUIN OUJTHP MEPAO 171 267 267 

Analogous coins, fig. 104 to fig. 106 1 1 

Ditto fig, 107 to fig. 110 8 24 20 

Ditto fig. Ill 1 1 

Ermaios of Hysa, and his family 136 179 278 

Archelius 1 

Diomedes 1 

Ipalirisus Ill 

Amtimachus 1 1 

Adeljphortos. (Spalyrius, J.P.) 1 1 

Azilisos 1 

Azos 1 • 


^ It is a very remarkable circumstance that none of the coins of Azos, which were 
so numerous in the Ventura collection from the Panjhb, should have been met with at 
Beghr&m.— J.'P. 
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Indo^Scythic or Mithraic. 

KadpMses 

Kanerkos 

Kanerki family 

Series 3. Obverse, figure seated in native fashion .... 

Series 4. * Couch-lounger,* one foot up 

Series 6. ^Elephant-rider* 

Series 6. Eeverse, bull and priest : Okro 

Series 7. Very rude — reverse, female with cornucopia 

Parthian (?) md Sassanian, 

As fig. 1 to fig. 6.* 1 Small, head and fire-altar: 1 
As fig. 44 to fig. 61. ) and large, of all types. ) 
Kufic and Br^manical 


1833. 

1834. 

1835< 

37 



V 62 

24 1 

' 

o 


1 4 

44 1 

i 


/ 67 

10 

* t-t 

O 

t 


66 ‘ 

i ^ 

(U 

efi 

(176 

66 1 
2641 



\ 73 
1492 

113 

\ 


161 


161 / 


00 

<M 

122 ( 

?> 

) 171 


Beghr^m has not yielded one coin of the Arsacidaj, or one coin that we dare 
positively to affirm to be Parthian.^ Coins with the Sassanian symbols on the 
reverse, or the distinguishing fire-altar, are very numerous ; but it may be questioned 
whether they are coins of the Sassanidae of Persia, and whether they may not rather 
refer to distinct princes, that we believe Persian authentic history attests to have 
flourished in these countries, as at Zabulisthn, etc. 


^ [PI. iii., vol. V., * Jour. As. Soc. Beng.* ; ‘ Ariana Antiqua,* xvi., 18, 19, 20.] 
2 [ One doubtful one is noticed at p. 646, ‘Jour. As. Soc» Beng.*, vol. v.] 
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XII.— NEW VAEIETIES OF BACTEIAN COINS, 
ENGEAYED AS El. XXVIII., FEOM MASSON’S 
DEAWING8 AND OTHEE SOUECES. 

(SEPTEMBER, 1836.) 

Instead of pursuing Masson’s recapitulation of all the 
coins hitherto found by himself at Beghram, we have 
preferred selecting those only which were new in name 
or type, for illustration ; on the present occasion confining 
ourselves to those bearing Greek inscriptions of the 
earlier class, and leaving the Mithraic, of which our 
author produces some highly interesting novelties, for a 
subsequent plate. 

Fig. 1. A silver coin of Archelius, similar in character to the 
coins of Menander and Apollodotus.^ 

Obverse. — Bust of king ; head bound with fillet or diadem ; legend 
BASIAEHS (SiKu) lor NIKH^OPOT APXEAIOT. [APXEBIOT.] 

Reverse. — Jupiter Tonans, seated, holding sceptre in left hand. 
Compound monogram: legend in the Bactro-Behlvf character. The 
name is faint in the drawing, but is read with confidence by Masson 
from the coin itself. It may be read ^lalciyo (or jo) ; but if the 
second and third letters can be made leali, the word will represent 
very tolerably the pronunciation of the Greek name, Akaliyo. The 
equivalent for f^LK7)(popov is an old acquaintance, Ajalado ; but the 
middle letter is altered in form. The remaining epithet which 

I have supposed to be represented in the Greek by Vikulov, is, in fact, 
found standing for this title, Hhe just/ [Dhamikasa] in a coin of 


^ Col. Stacy writes, while wo are correcting this proof, that he has just added 
another name to this group, BASIAEflS NIKAT0P02 AMYNT .... but of this we 
are promised casts in a day or two : it is too late for the present plate. 
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the Ventura collection, figured as No. 9, of pi. xxi, [xv.] vol. iv. A 
more perfect and legible specimen will be noticed below in Masson’s 
series (fig. 6), in which thes econd syllabic letter, mi, decides the 
identity ; but the initial is more like n ; and the penultimate is 9 a, 
instead of ^ ; but as the vowel a, according to our former observa- 
tion, never occurs in the middle of a word, it should probably be 
read 'a d, and we should thus have additional evidence of being the 
same letter affected with some vowel-mark. 

Masson remarks on this coin : ‘ This silver drachma 
is an unique specimen found at Beghram in 1836. It 
is evident that king Archelius must stand high in the 
list, hut there is difficulty in locating his empire : if it 
be extended to Beghram, why do we not meet with his 
copper coins ? ’ 

The same epithet, as Masson points out, may be 
observed on one of the Azos group of coins having the 
‘ horseman’ obverse (fig. 22) of pi. xvii. In our coin the 
legend was indistinct at the top, but in his drawing it is 
clearly T'lxu Ww- 

In this the thirteenth letter shotdd probably be y, 
unless by some rule of orthography the epithet ‘just’ is 
combined by a permutation of its final, and duplicated 
with the commencing consonant of the following word, 
which may be recognised without difficulty as the repre- 
sentative of /xsyaXow, ‘ the great.’ We are indebted to 
Masson for the restoration of the inscription, which we 
have introduced in this place, because no other oppor- 
timity may occur of noticing this Azos coin. 

Fig. 2. A silver drachma of Antilakides, discovered by Masson in 
1835. 

Obv. — H ead of the monarch, with the peculiar hat or helmet com- 
mon on coins of Eucratides, Philoxenus, Menander, etc., but rather 
flatter : mustachios on the upper lip (?) ; legend — as in the copper 
coins of the same prince — basiaehx nikh4»opot antiaakiaot. 

23 
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Ret. — Jupiter seated, holding a small ‘ Victory’ in his right hand: 
in his left a sceptre or trident : monogram compounded of the Greek 
letters P and K : native legend — • • • 9 • • • • — as on the 

copper coins. 

Dr. Swiney possesses in the collection lately purchased 
by him from Karamat ’Ah' a duplicate of this coin, which 
shews the completed Pehlvi legend to agree with that 
given in my former notice. The device on the reverse 
of the "square copper pieces of this prince — two beehives 
and palm branches, denoting, as Masson conjectures. 
Plenty and Peace — has been met with on a similar coin 
of Eucratides ; in whose near association, therefore, it is 
probable the unknown Antilakides should be classed. 

Fig/S. An unique coin of Diomedes, found by Masson in 1834, 
and described by him in vol. v., ^ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, p. 24. In the 
memoir now before us he applies our system to the reading of the 
native name, which he makes out ’Pdu/a!) ajamidoy and argues thence 
that the Sanskrit equivalent for Diomed may be Aja-mcdha, a prince 
of the lunar race, who reigned at Kanya-kubja. ‘ This remark,^ he 
writes, ^is elicited from an observation in Mill’s historical note on the 
Allahabad pillar (‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, July, 1 834), that the Chronicles 
of Marwar represent ISTayana Pal as having conquered Kanauj in the 
year 470 a.d. from king Aji-pala, a descendant of Aja-medha, We 
here find a dynasty bearing the common name of Aja (identical with 
the Greek Azos), and suspected by Tod to have been of Scythic origin.’ 

We may remark, however, in opposition to this in- 
genious conjecture, that the Sanskrit name Aja is but a 
corruption of Ajaya, ‘the unconquered,’ and therefore 
might more appropriately represent the Greek avwTjrof 
than Azos, which latter I have, indeed, elsewhere con- 
jectured might be found in the Yavana-aso of Hindu 
tradition.’ Moreover, the first letter of the present legend 


^ In the Kashmir list of the * Bhja-tarangini,’ there is a prince named Axa (tran- 
scribed Jj in the Persian of the ‘ Ayin-i Akbari *), whose date by Wilson is 100 b.c., 
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may probably be l» which would give the reading 'p'aoiA'a 
daya-mido^ in exact accordance, as to pronunciation, with 
the Greek. 

Fig. 4 is taken from a drawing by M. Court, who bas been fortu- 
nate in finding a new type of tliis curious copper coin, the reverse of 
which usually presents the figure of a naked horse. (See ‘ Jour. As. 
Soc. Beng.’, vol. iv,, p. 343). 

The present reverse exhibits the prince holding an olive-branch and 
spear, implying peace or war, in either hand. From the collation of 
many specimens of the ^ horse ^ variety, and one small one like the above, 
Masson makes out the full inscription to be BA:siA£n2 BA2IAET5 aiiait 
the H apparent at the commencement of the lower line being the 
missing 2 of the word BASIAETS. This reading is confirmed by more 
than a dozen examples, but still it leaves us with a most unpronounce- 
able appellation. It may possibly be only a preservation of the epithet 
AIKAIOT. In Masson’s small coin the monogram m appears to be the 
triple blade of a trident reversed, which the figure is holding. 

Fig. 5 — an unique — is also extracted from Court’s collection. It 
assimilates with the numerous class of Azos coins having on the 
obverse a horseman with extended arm. The inscription has much the 
appearance of Pohlvf, but this may proceed from the indistinctness of 
the Grrcek letters. The monogram is very peculiar and curious, from 
the circumstance of its constant occurrence on the degenerate gold coins 
of the Kadphises group. 

The reverse is quite in the Roman taste. Two soldiers seem to be 
crowning their successful chief, who rests on a kind of club. The 
name in the legend below is, happily, most distinct, the 

fourth letter is doubtful, but if read the combination may be hesitat- 
ingly transcribed Yatilariko. 

Of fig. 6 three examples are known ; one in the Ventura collection 
was depicted in pi. [xv.] It was copied hastily, and I have now reason 
to think I must have omitted a letter, having then engraved the name 
AAEA4»OPOT. The two new drawings, one by Court, the other by Masson, 
(both agreeing perfectly) from which the present engraving has been 
taken, leave no doubt of the correct reading being SOAATPIOT [snATPioS] 
AIKAIOT AAEA^OT TOT BA2iAEn2, ' Spalyrius the just, brother of the 
king.’ The first letter may possibly be an E, or it may be superfluous, 


but when corrected for the epoch of Asoka, about a.d. 180. He, too, may bo one of 
our Azos family ; — but if we go by resemblance of name only, we shall oe liable to 
lay hands on the great Asoka mmself as tlie founder of the line ! 
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and the name be read Palyris, but the r on the right hand of the coin 
is too distinct to permit Masson’s reading of the name, aaea4»optot, or 
my former reading, BASiAEns nikatopo:s aaea^optot. It is a very 
curious circumstance that the prerogative of coining should thus hav^ 
been delegated to a brother, and we have, unfortunately, no further 
means of ascertaining who this indulgent sovereign may have been, 
further than he probably belonged to the numerous dynasty of Azos 
and the ^ great king.’ 

On the reverse, we have either Hercules with his club, or more 
probably, from the attitude, a musician playing on a kind of guitar. 
The Pehlvf is very distinct on three sides ; and, in conformity with the 
Greek on their parallels, the word for ‘king’ is wanting. It would 
doubtless have been found in the lower compartment. The remainder, 
borrowing two first letters from Masson, reads 'nh'll 

(H9)* All that can be certainly extracted hence is that 'P9vl;^> as before 
noticed, is equivalent to aikaiot. The name is unintclligiDle, and the 
word for brother, ulafarmOy approaches to no fraternal etymon mth 
which we are acquainted, unless the first letter be d, with a vowel- 
mark, which would express something like the Greek itself, delpha/rmo ! 
[Spalhdra Putr^sa Dhamidsa Spalagadamasa.] 

Pig. 7. Here again our author’s labours of 1835 have enabled him 
to clear up one of our doubtful names (pi. xv., fig. 9,) and to correct his 
own reading of last year, (see ‘J.A.S.B.’, vol. v., p. 25) where he supposed 
it to be nAAHPKOT. Prom the native legend I had supposed the word 
might be read ulidizou. The real name and title is now made out from 
six very distinct samples sent to Masson from Mundcraur of Lughman 
which were in excellent preservation, having still upon them the lime 
cement which had been used in depositing them in some tomb. It runs 
thus; BACiASUiN BACIAEIDC m^paady inAAiPiCoY, a name which be- 
trays a kind of patronymic affinity to the last mentioned Spalyrius ; 
while in the style of coin there is also a remarkable similarity. The 
divinity on the reverse is, however, a Jupiter in his celestial chair. 
The native legend is easily brought to agree with the Greek, through 
the facile mutation of letters of acknowledged similarity ; thus the h u 
must be a h j!? ; and the di must be 'h ri : and thus the context will 
become 'PU.llu malaUo malaicko palirijoy the epithet 

fieyaXov seeming to be omitted [Mahdrajasa Mahatakasa Spalirisasa.] 

Pigs. 8 and 9. These two coins, made known in Masson’s first 
memoir, I have now had an opportunity of engraving from specimens 
in Swiney’s purchased cabinet. The Pantaleon of fig. 8 is quite legible, 
and the curious and unknown letters of the reverse are distinct, and 
perfectly accordant with Masson’s original drawing. The word 
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ArA0OKAEOY5 howGver, is only partially visible on fig. 9, and is com- 
pleted on his authority. In other respects the two coins are identical, 
having a dog or panther on the obverse, and a clothed female on the 
reverse, with a fiower in the right hand. The similarity of the native 
character to the alphabet of the Indian lats has been before noticed, as 
well as the frequent occurrence of the Swastika and Chaitya symbols 
on coins of this group (see pi. [xx]). 

Pig. 10 is introduced from Masson’s plates as a more perfect speci- 
men of the Hercules-reverse type than any in my former plate [xviii.], 
as regards at least the Greek legend, which is here evidently BAlAen^ 
STHPas sPMAinv. This Ermaeus differs from his namesake in the 
reverse, and^ in the great corruption of the Greek ; but it is possible 
that the piece may have been contemporaneously struck at a provincial 
mint ; and in such case, if cities may be recognised — as among the 
Greek coins — by their tutelary deities, we shall find a clue to the 
appearance of Ermaeus’ name on the following coin, fig. 11, which 
bears the reverse of the naked horse. It might, perhaps, be allowable 
to assign this horse as the armorial symbol of Bucephalia, while the 
Hercules might be attributed to some town conspicuous for his worship : 
the ^Victory’ to Nicca; and Jupiter to one of the Alexandrias (being 
the general reverse of the Alexandrine coins.) 

The native legend on fig. 11 is the genuine Pehlvf one of Ermaeus; 
but that on fig. 10 is of the modified character so puzzling to the decy- 
pherer. It passes unaltered through a succession of princes, and may 
perhaps therefore embrace only their titles. 

Eig. 12. It was from dubious authority that I added the name of 
KAA4»I2HS to this group. Masson’s researches have now given authentic 
evidence that I did so justly. He has, this year, fallen upon two coins 
in which the name is quite distinct. It is remarkable, however, that 
the title of baxiaeus is here for the first time omitted, and the foreign 
expression xopanot introduced. This, it will be remembered, is pre- 
cisely the transition that is traced in the Indo-Scythic or Mithraic 
series of Kanerkos ; and thus we have pretty strong grounds for 
inferring that the change was simultaneously effected in various pro- 
vinces of the empire of the foreign (or domestic) usurpers who 
supplanted the dynasty of Bactrian descent. 

There is, however, another very curious circumstance to be noted 
in regard to fig. 12. The Greek legend is kdSdvad kaa^izdV XDPai^pv. 
Now, as good luck would have it, Mr. Ncave, of the Civil Service, has 
just favored me with a few old coins picked up in the Mofussil, among 
which is one, in excellent preservation and well executed, of the 
KAAA4»E2 .... kind described in my former paper [pi. xviii.] The name 
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on this coin (which I have engFaved as fig. 14), is very clearly 
KOZOAA KAAA4» . . . which is just such a deviation from the orthography 
of Masson’s coin, kosotao kaa4>izot, as a provincial dialect, added to 
the difficulty of expressing native names in a foreign alphabet, would 
justify and explain. The name on two of the coins of pi. xviii. may 
be also read, KOZOAA. 

Among several coins of the same class in the collections of Cunning- 
ham and Swincy, as well as in Masson’s plates, other variations of the 
spelling occur, K052TA0, kozovao, etc., until at last the word becomes 
utterly illegible. 

In a private letter from M. Jacquet, of the Paris Asiatic Society, 
that gentleman expresses his conviction, after seeing Dr. Martin 
Honigberger’s coin, that the name we have called kaa 4>I2H^ should 
be written mokaa4>i5H5, which he supposes equivalent to the Sanskrit 
Mahatrishi; but I think we have abundant evidence against such a 
conclusion, since we can now produce at least three individuals of the 
family name of Kadpliises. Thus — 

Fig. 1 3, copied from a drawing in Court’s memoir, has the legend 
ZA0or KAAA4»E2(ou) XOPANOT; while, on the gold coins, we have already 
adduced numerous instances of mo, oohmo or ookmo, attached to the 
same. We shall take some future occasion to place all these varieties 
imder review together; meantime the French ships' of the season will, 
it is hoped, enable us to profit by the disquisitions of the learned of 
Paris on this highly interesting question. 

Figs. 15, 16. Small coins found by Masson in 1835, at Beghram. 
The execution is neat, and evidently Bactrian, but the names are de- 
faced. The caduceus of fig. 15 is to be met with on the coins of 
Menander, and particularly on those of Mayos. 

It must not be supposed that Masson’s laboims during 
the past year have been productive of no other novel 
results than those above-mentioned. He has brought to 
light many new types of the Mithraic series, which I 
shall reserve for a future plate ; besides a very numerous 
series of what he has correctly designated Indo-Sassanian 
coins, to which, hitherto, we have paid too little attention. 
To make their study useful would involve the necessity 

' [ These were the days when India was dependent on sailing vessels for news os 
well as merchandise. The ninety days* passage at a given period of the year is now 
exchanged for a fortnightly communication seldom exceeding forty days.] 
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of reviewing carefully the well-known Sassanian coins of 
Persia proper; a task, unfortunately, rendered almost 
hopeless by the great indistinctness and perplexity of 
the Sassanian alphabet. I must not, however, on this 
account keep back the new and curious coins with 
Nagari characters of which the Beghram collection 
boasts. 

In conclusion, I must once more offer a tribute of 
admiration for the indefatigable and successful exertions 
of the collector of these Bactrian relics ; and express a 
hope that his extensive collection, now consisting of 
7000 coins, may be deposited in our national museum 
by the East India Company, to whom it is presumed 
they have been annually consigned. 
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XIIL—NEW VARIETIES OF THE MITHRAIC, 
OR INDO-SCYTHIC SERIES OF COINS, AND 
THEIR IMITATIONS. 

From the variety of the Mithraic reverses already 
made known, it might have been imagined that the 
series was nearly exhausted. Every year, however, adds 
a few new types to our previous list, or produces finer 
samples of those hitherto considered indistinct. So 
multiplied, indeed, are our resources at the present time, 
that we can afford to be fastidious, , and. not only reject 
corns of the baser metals, but limit the admission even of 
golden novelties to those, of one size, weight, and value ! 

My object in pi. xxix. is to develope more fully the 
"teansition from- the Mithraic or Indo-Scythic coinage to 

the Hindu series, for which ihy numerous friends have 

^ ' 

fumshed even moje unequivocal links than those em 
grayed in my former plate, xxvi. (xxxviii. of vol. iv). 1 
mu^ begin, however, with a few novelties of the tnie 
Ifittira type. 

Rg., 1 is the fet’ to rivet our atteiL|;ion aad ouriosiiy^ It 
unique of Hasson's discovery^ . The obverse has the u^al standing 
%ure ofthe.I^ja sacrificing, with the legend pao nano i^AO KANifPici 
KOPANp. The reverse has aii armed -figure, nearly the counterpart' of 
the other, but lyithout any altar, and ydth the- usual monogram-, the 
legend being, an . Masson’s dra^^g,*pPAArNp. Not having the eoin 




Ilifidfh Ca,mui Series, 

rwpm. 
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itself before me, tbe reading I venture to substitute for this is, of course, 
liable to correction ; but the strong similitude between the commence- 
ment of this legend and of the two curious ones formerly noticed, 
namely, apaoxpo and apah0PO, leave little doubt in my mind that the 
one before us should be read apaafno ; the word apno representing the 
Sanskrit agni^ the god of fire ; whom we may reasonably sup- 
pose to be substituted for Athra, as the Sanskrit mrlia has been for 
Mithra, in the indianized designation, okpo. The Pehlvi affix apa 
aria (generally written apta by the Greeks), implying ‘the great,’ 
has an evident connection with ary ay a common Sanskrit epithet 

of the same signification, ‘ excellent’; or dry ay ‘holy, venerable’; 

as a/ryamany ‘the sun, Aryavartay ‘ the holy land,’ 

(India) etc. ‘Aria ’ also occurs, in combination, in Persian names be- 
ginning with consonants, as Ariobarzanes, king of Armenia, — a deriva- 
tive from Berzin, the planet Jupiter of the Mithraic system.^ 

Further search, should these conjectures be well grounded, wiE 
probably bring to light coins with the single appeUation ArNO, which 
has not hitherto been observed. 

Fig. 2 is misplaced : for the imperfection of the Greek legend on 
the obverse ought to condemn it to a lower grade in chronological 
order. AU those legends which have the family name of kanhpki 
are clear and better formed than those of OOHPKI, to which this coin 
belongs. The latter, too, have generally the bust of the sovereign 
substituted for the fuU-length sacrificer. The name on the reverse of 
fig. 2, 4»APO, is new ; nor is it at first very obvious what meaning it 
may be intended to convey. It cannot weU be a corruption of AOPO, 
because the standing figure faces the opposite way, holds a spear, and 
wants the flames on liis shoulders. ’ Masson observes, on this coin : 

‘ Here is another peculiar legend, but evidently signifying the Sun as 
source of Eght and majesty. Pharos was the term appEed to the 
Alexandrian light-house, and Pharoah is the weU-known scriptural 
title of the old Kings of Egypt. The bust on this coin affords a re- 
markable contrast to other coins of the family.’ It is certainly pro- 
bable that the word has some affinity to the Greek <^ao9, lumeriy dies^ 
solis ortusy but no more than is naturaUy found between languages of 
a common origin. The word Phraa, or something like it, certainly 
existed in the ancient language of Persia, as the personifleation of light 
or heat, analogous to Mithra, the sun.^ In compounds it is frequently 
found, as in Phraates, Phraortes, Famaces, and Phradates ; the latter 

1 Vaillant, * Ars. Imp.' i. 183. 

2 FhrSy in Egyptian, has precisely the same meaning as mihr in Persian, * king, 
prince.* 
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being altogetlier congenerous with Mithradates, or, as the Greeks 
translated the name, Apollodotos. From the same root are descended 
the modem Persian verb ‘to inflame,’ whence ^illumi- 

nating,’ so often employed in compounds. Perhaps the uncouth name 
of IJnad-Pherrou, on a numerous class of the deteriorated Bactrian 
coins, may spring from the same root. 

Vaillant, however, gives a different, and, I think, a less satisfactory 
etymology of the above class of names in his history of the Arsacidae. 
‘ Phriapates seu et Phrapates, idem ac Aphra Pates, seu et Papatius ; 
nam apud Persas idem Aphra est, ac Pa apud Turcas Scythasque, 
scilicet elevatus, supremus, maximus, quoe nominibus propriis ut et 
art preeponuntur.’ Arsac. Imp.’ i. 2). Now, if‘ the word Aphra be 
merely an intensitive preposition, like the Sanskrit para, the 
Persian lar, the Greek Trapa, and the Latin pree or per ; the word to 
which it is affixed should be a signific^mt adjectival noun, as : 

pard/crama ‘ the very heroic’ ; ArdasMr (Artaxerxes) ‘ the gi'eat 

lion’ or ^ very valiant,’ etc. The participial nouns Mithradates {quasi 
‘the given of Mithra’), and Phradates ‘the given of 

Phra’), require the first member of the compound to be a noun. 

Fig. 3. A type familiar to us, in copper ; and known before in gold 
of a smaller size. It was, in fact, one of the two coins first extracted 
by Ventura from the Manikyala tope. In Masson’s coin, the spelling 
accords with the vernacular pronunciation MilPO, and the solar glory 
is irradiated on its edge, to show more plainly its reference. 

Figs. 4 and 5. Two more gold coins of Masson’s collection, having 
the legend of the reverse respectively nano pao and nana, both proved 
to be equivalent to nanaia by the peculiar attitude of the allegorical 
image. The introduction of pao in the first of the two would almost 
seem a mistake of the engraver, who had in his mind the PAO NANO 
PAO of the obverse. I have nothing to add to my former remarks on 
the word itself, except to draw attention to an extract from the Arme- 
nian Chronicles with which Mr. Avdall has favored us, proving that 
NANAIA and the Persian Anahid were not positively identical, each 
having her separate temples and votaries, even in Armenia. ‘ Anahid 
was the tulelary goddess of our country, and was known equally by the 
names of Artemis and Aphrodite in our mythological works. She was 
always considered identical with the planet Venus, though possessing 
all the attributes of Diana.’ As mnea^ on Mr. AvdaU’s authority, 
means * maternal’ or ‘ motherly,’ it would hardly be proper to ascribe 
such a designation to the moon, the chaste Diana ; neither has her 
effigy on our coins the lunar emblem, so distinctly portrayed on the 
MAO and some other types. Eather, then, let her be constituted the 
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Venus of the group, who plays an equally conspicuous part in the 
Mithraic system.^ 

Pig. 6 is a gold coin, from Court’s drawing, of the A@PO reverse. 
The obverse legend is pao nano pao oohpki kopano. 

Pig. 7 is likewise from Court’s collection. In it I was struck by 
the strong resemblance of the head-dress to that of the Parthian or Sas- 
sanian coins. The legend is wanting, and that of the reverse is quite 
illegible, though the monogram and device are in a perfect state. 

Pig. 8 has been already engraved in my plate of the Manikydla relics; 
but as one of the most interesting of the Mithraic series, it could not be 
denied admission in a plate exclusively devoted to them. I wished, 
further, to place it in juxta-position with the sitting figure of the 
APAOKPO reverse, because it might be conceived to be the parallel Hindu 
lunar coin to that form of the Hindu solar effigy, OKPO. 

Like OKPO, this figure has four arms, and is therefore Indian: fur- 
ther, it is a male divinity ; and thirdly, it is identified with MAO, ‘ the 
moon,’ by the crescents of that luminary arising from its shoulders. It 
must therefore be the Soma or Chandra of the Hindu Pantheon, who is 
represented with all these characters in Moor, though the later work of 
Coleman makes him to be a two-handed divinity. 

The appellation manaobafo, which so puzzled me on the former 
occasion, has at length, I think, found a satisfactory explanation. 

mdng^ in Persian, is an ancient name of the moon ; and lipf 
hhagay in Sanskrit, means ‘splendour, glory’; and is given as a synonym 
of the moon as well as of the sun. In the Zend, then — the link between 
the Persian and the Sanskrit — we may naturally look for a compound of 
these two terms, such as manao-hago. It is well known that the my- 
thology of the Saxons was derived from a Scythic or Central- Asiatic 
source, and their male deity Mona (whence our modem term, moon* ), 
has been, by the learned, referred to the Persian mdng. I have, how- 
ever, found a much more convincing proof than these analogies afforded, 
that such is the correct explanation, in the Baron Von Hammer’s Prize 
Memoir ‘Surle culte de Mithra, son origine, sa nature, et ses myst^res,^ 
Paris, 1833 ; for a copy of which I am indebted to the learned author’s 
perusal of my observations on the curious relics from the Panjab. 

1 The Baron von Hammer says that the word neith of the Eg^tians is evidently 
the same as the Persian whence also may bo traced the German nmhi and 

the EngUsh night. 

* In like manner I feel strongly disposed to connect the strange OAAO of onr 
coins with O din o r Wodin of the oaion mythos, an acknowledged derivative from 
the Sanskrit Buddha.^ Mercury. It is not a little curious that the verbal root 
of two of our present days of the week, Monday and Wednesday, should thus be 
discovered among a parcel of old coins dug up in the Panjkb! 
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In the catalogue of Mithraic inscriptions discovered in various parts 
of Europe, the Baron points attention to one in particular among 
Gruter^s collection, in which the word menotyrannus denotes the 
deified moon : 

‘ Cetto inscription est une des plus interessantes, k cause des deux mots do Meno- 
tyrannus et de Persidicus : le dernier indique Torigine persane du culte de Mithra : 
le Menotyrannus pent so traduire par ‘seigneur du mois*; mais malgrd les objections 
de M, RoUe centre Texistence du dicu Lunus, je crois que cetto existence pent tr^s- 
bien 6tre prouY6e, non seulement par tous les monumens astronomiques des orientaux 
modcrnes, dans lesquels la lune est represent^o sous la figure d’un jeune gar^on do 
quatorze ans; mais, encore par la coincidence de la mytbologie Egyptienne, dans 
laquclle la lune, d^apr^s les ddcouvertcs de M. Cliampollion, est une divinity male. 
Enfin, le mot MHN, dans lequel M. Rolle no voit que lo nom d^un mois, est effective- 
ment un nom persan de la lune, qui s’appelle md/t et mdng ; e’est le moon des Anglais 
et le rmnd des Allemands, lesquels lui ont conserve son genre oriental.’ 

Aefter this we can have little hesitation in translating manaobafo 
‘lord of the months’ : — indeed, if we derive BAro from the Persian or 
Scytliic ^ lord or prince,’ we shall have j)rccisely the cor- 

responding term to tyrannus. 

Fig. 9. A gold coin of Kanerkos from a drawing by M. Court. The 
rao in this seems to have a case for his bow strung behind his back. 
The reverse is similar to that of a fine coin of oohpki in Ventura’s 
series (fig. 9, pi. [xxii.] xxxviii., voL iv.), which, however, differs in 
having the bust in lieu of the full-length of the prince. The legend 
APAOXPO has been before explained as ^ the great sun.’ ^ One of his 
attributes, it may be presumed, rather than the god himself, is intended, 
by the female holding the cornucopia — typifying the fertility he bestows 
on the earth. 

Fig. 10 is a most important acquisition to our Mithi’aic series, as 
being the very link of connection between them and the Kanauj coins. 
Immediately after the publication of my former plate, Lieut. Cunning- 
ham wrote to me from Benares, pointing out a coin in his cabinet of 
the class I had designated ‘ links,’ having the seated female with the 
cornucopia, but more perfect than those I had engraved, inasmuch as 
the legend to the left was preserved and legible as apaoxpo, the same 
as that of the standing figure. A dupKcate of the same coin was also 
in Stacy’s cabinet, and on reference to the ‘ Asiatic Eesearches,’ pi. i., 
the letters of apaoxpo were clearly legible on the reverse of fig. 6, a 
gold coin procured by Wilson from the bed of a tank in the Hugli 
district. ■ 

The cornucopia, as a device, seems to have been copied from the 

1 The OPOOKPO of the copper coins may be deemed a still closer imitation of the 
Sanskrit dryarka, APA is the Persian orthography. 
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Roman coins of the Emperors. It is seldom or never to be seen on 
the genuine Greek coins ; nor is it found on our Bactrain series until 
the age of Azos (with the exception of the copper coins of Antimachus 
and Philoxenus, the date of which is uncertain). Whether it hears any 
direct allusion to the legend may be doubted, — at least such allusion is 
entirely lost sight of the moment we pass the boundary into the Indian 
series. 


HINDU' COINS IMITATED FROM THE ^ARDOKRO’ TYPE. 

Since my former paper on the Gupta coins of Kanauj 
appeared, very important acquisitions have been made to 
our knowledge of this before unknown dynasty, through 
the medium of coins and of inscriptions ; for both of 
which we are almost entirely beholden to the researches 
of Lieut. Cunningham and Mr. Tregear in the neighbour- 
hood of Benares. 

The inscription, in an ancient character, upon the 
column at Allahabad, interpreted by Captain Troyer and 
Dr. Mill in vol. iii., ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ had made 
us acquainted with the four first of the family ; ^ namely, 
1, Gupta, a Eaja of the solar race; 2, Ghatot Kacha, his 
son; 3, Chandra-gupta, his son; 4, Samudra-gupta, the 
fourth in descent; — and there the Allahabad record broke 
off with an intimation that a son was expected. 

The Bhitari Lat brought to notice by Messrs. Tregear 
and Cunningham, fills up the line of succession for three 
generations further (see pi. xxx., vol. v. ‘Jour. As. Soc. 
Beng.’, October, 1836). We may so far anticipate the 
translation of this highly important record promised to 
us by Mill [see p. 240], for the illustration of our sub- 

^ See vol. iii, p. 344. [Prinsep's revised translation of this inscription is to be 
found at p. 233, anU,'\ 
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ject, as to state that the infant of Samudra was named 
Chandra-gupta II. His son was, 6, Kumara-gupta; after 
whom followed, 7, Skanda-gupta — and there again this 
new authority breaks off. 

How, to all of these (excepting, perhaps, the first), 
we can at present assign their respective coins from 
undoubted and numerous specimens ; and the succession 
of the devices on the obverse and reverse will be seen 
to follow just so much of modification from the original 
Mithraic model of the Ardokro coin as would be expected 
when the normal source was nearly forgotten, and Hindu 
ideas ruled predominant. Moreover, we can, from our 
coins, add the name of Mahendra-gupta, and perhaps of 
Assa-gupta, to the list, and there is presumptive evidence 
of a second Samudra as of a second Chandra. Altogether 
we may reckon upon nine or ten generations, which, at an 
average of eighteen years, will fill a space in Indian history 
of nearly two centuries, of which no written account can 
be met with; — unless the passage in the ‘Vishnu Purana,’ ^ 
that the Guptas, a Sudra family, reigned over a part of 
Magadha, at the time of its compilation, be regarded as 
alluding to our dynasty. The sites whence their coins 
have been most frequently obtained, certainly agree with 
this description ; but the date assigned to the Purana 
must in this case be carried back a few centuries;^ and, 

^ See Wilson’s analysis of the Vishnu Purhna, ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, i. 440. 

2 [I annex Prof. Wilson’s full opinion on the probable date of the Pur&nas : — 
‘ The Purhnas are also works of evidently different ages, and have been compiled 
under different circumstances, the precise nature of which we can but imperfectly 
conjecture from internal evidence, and from what we know of the history of religious 
pinion in India. It is highly jirobable, that of the present popular forms of the 
Hindh religion, none assumed tneir actual state earlier than tne time of §ankara 
Ach^a, the great §aiva reformer, who flourished, in all likelihood, in the eighth 
or ninth century. Of the Vaishnava teachers, Ehmknuja dates in the twelfth century, 
Madhwhchkrya in the thirteenth, and Vallabha in the sixteenth ; and the Purknas 
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by the Mlechchhas of the Indus, must be understood the 
Indo-Scythians rather than the Musalmans. But I had 
intended to confine myself to an enumeration of the new 
coins, and to postpone speculation until we are thoroughly 
acquainted with them. To proceed therefore: — 

Pig. 11. One of two gold coins of Cunningham’s cabinet (the first 
procured at Benares, the second in Calcutta, now with Dr. Swiney). 
It is a dupHcato of my own (from Conolly) with the unintelligible 
legend engraved as fig. 23 of pi. xxiii. It was then alluded to as 
having the letters a little different from mine, and was read Kraglpta 
Pa/ragufpta J, Upon full consideration of each individual letter as com- 
pared with those of other coins, I do not think the second letter a g\ 
it is rather a hJi, and the reading altogether Kubhdvu 

paraguja (adding the ja from the obverse of my own coin, where it is 
quite distinct). N’ow, we have gained experience enough from our 
reading of this class of coins to expect that the legend, where it does 
not merely embrace the titles of sovereignty, will express some extra- 
vagant epithet. The final ja also (implying ^born of,’) shews that the 
said epithet belongs to his father; and this will account for the omission 
of ja on one side of the coin, which would have the effect of making 
the epithet apply to the son also. The present compound may thus be 
made up of hu, a diminitive particle; Ihava^ Hhe mind’; 

upa, a particle implying similitude; Ragu (for Eaghu) the grand- 
father of Eama, and '^ja ^bom of’* or, united by, — Kuhhdv-uparagu-ja 
‘of the humble-minded, rescmbling-Eaghu-bom.’ The name is unfor- 
tunately cut off from the margin. Two letters of it are visible under 
the raja’s arm on the obverse, and look like asa: but on reference 

seem to have accompanied or followed their innovations, being obviously intended to 
advocate the doctrines they taught. This is to assign to some of them a very modern 
date, it is true ; but I cannot think that a higher can with justice be ascribed to 
them/ — ^Wilson’s ‘Vishnu Purkna,* preface, ix. x. : London, 1840. — ‘Another evi- 
dence of a comparatively modem date must be admitted in those chapters of the 
Purknas which, assuming a prophetic tone, foretell what dynasties of kings will reign 
in the Kali age. These chapters, it is true, are found but in four of the Purknas, 
but they are conclusive in bringing down the date of those four to a period con- 
siderably subsequent to Christianity. It is also to be remarked, that the Vkyu, 
Vishnu, Bhkeavata, and Matsya Purknas, in which these particulars are foretold, 
have in all other respects the character of as great antiquity as any works of their 
class.’ p. X. — ‘A very great portion of the contents of many, some portion of the 
contents of all, is genuine and old. The sectarial interpolation or embellishment is 
always sufficiently palpable to be set aside, without injury to the more authentic and 
primitive material’ p. vi.] 

t I have worked out this solution, dictionary in hand; for the pandits could not 
aid me in the least : it is therefore quite open to criticism. 
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to my own coin, I have there no hesitation in reading it Samudra, 
The coin is in this case wrongfully placed at the head of the group in 
the plate; but, as there are two coins to one in favor of the reading Asa^ 
I still hesitate to remove it ; for Assa-gupta is a known name in the 
Kashmir list; and it is, moreover, so like our Azos^ that one feels in- 
clined to discover in it a coin of Yavanaso himself, the supposed founder 
of this Kanauj dynasty. 

Fig. 12. This beautiful coin is an unique in Tregear’s possession. 
It is valuable on every account : as giving an additional link with the 
Mithraic coins (fig. 9), in the standing ^ cornucopia^ female ; as adding 
a new and much desired name to the coin list ; and as teaching a good 
lesson, in the most unequivocal and well-formed Nagari, of the style of 
legend adopted by these sovereigns; to whom — whether from their 
extra-Indian, or their low origin, or their limited sway — the panegy- 
rist seems to have avoided applying the usual epithets of royalty, 
Maharaj adhiraj a. 

On the reverse, the reading seems to commence 
mrm-rdjochchhatraf ' the chhatra or overshadower of all the rajas ’ — 
then, on the right of the obverse, ^ . . . . Kdma- 

na/ruttama-ja and, under the left arm, written perpendicu- 

larly in the Chinese fashion ^ Kacha, ‘ Son-of-an-cxcellent-man- 
resembling-Kama, Gha(tot) Kacha.^ The only portion of this inscrip- 
tion missing is the second syllable of Ghatot, which may be replaced 
with confidence. The raja is sacrificing on the small Mithraic altar, 
and is dressed much in the Kanerkos style, though more fashionably. 

Fig. 13. Kext in succession to Kacha comes Chandra. Of his coins 
I have already supplied several examples (see pi. xxii. fig. 18, also 
Marsden mlvti.), but to keep up the comparison of the reverses, I here 
insert a very perfect sample from Cunningham’s cabinet, procured at 
Mfrzdpur. Legend, on the obverse — Rdja Sri Chandra (the 
rest only partially visible), and, under the arm again, Chandra; 
on the reverse — ^ Sri Viler ama, I do not find any instance of 

the name on this form of coin being written Chandra-gupta, although 
it is distinctly so on the Pillar Inscriptions. He is the first to change 
the 'trident’ standard of oohpki for the quan Eoman eagle. He also 
prefers the bow to the spear. 

Fig. 14. Cunningham’s, from Gaya, similar to my own (Capt. 
Wade’s) of fig. 16, pi. [xxii.] xxxviii. vol. iv. Fig. 17 of that plate 
is another ; and seven are now known of the same type, dispersed 
among us : but few, if any, have the marginal inscription so well de- 
veloped. As all the coins bearing simply 'Vikrama’ on them may be 
set down to Chandra-gupta, so all having * pa/rdhrama may be 
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assigned to his son Samudra-gupta I. This legend is attached to the 
same sitting female as before on the reverse. The raja on the opposite 
face is just like his predecessors in costume and attitude, with ^ spear 
and eagle ’ standard. 

By means of Messrs. Cunningham’s and Tregear’s coins, added to 
my former specimen, the long legend on the obverse can be nearly all 
restored; it appears to be 1(7! iPHI .... • • • • 

Samara sata matagafjaj .... which may be translated ‘having the 
strength of 100 mast elephants,’ and on the opposite margin vijaya^ 
jatara .... In my former specimen, however, the final portion read 
aparajita-davaja. 

Under the arm, the word is written in the perpen- 

dicular form, the u being apparently placed above the m, because the d 
had taken its proper position below. 

Fig. 15 is another Chandra-gupta, from Stacy’s box, of which Tre- 
gear has a duplicate. Another is engraved in Marsden, fig. mlviii. 
From the alteration of the device, and particularly the omission of the 
fire- altar on this coin, we might with plausibility set it down to 
Chandra-gupta II., but, on the same authority, we might make 
two Samudras; for these princes seem to have imitated one another 
so closely, that we find the device of the raja and his wife (?) — like 
that of the ‘raja and eagle’ standard — repeated on the Samudra coin 
(fig. 12) and, at a later period, on a coin of Skanda-gupta (fig. 24 of 
pi. [xxiii] xxxix. vol, iv.) with a change of costume. The raja’s name 
on this coin is disposed in two perpendicular lines, one on each side of 

the spear — Chandra-gupta \ the second line, not very clear in 

Stacy’s coin, is quite distinct in Tregear’s, which reached me just too 
late to be substituted in the engraving. On the reverse, the ‘cornu- 
copia’ lady is seated on a sleeping lion, as if to express ‘all will go on 
prosperously if ye rouse not the wrath of your ruler.’ On the left 
hand are the words in the ancient character. The upper 

prolongation of the p perhaps indicates an anuswdra, and thus the 
reading maj’ be : panch-clikmaya^ ‘the five excellences’ to wit, 

of a king. There is a fault in orthography, however, here, as in the 
legend of Ghatot-kacha: the words should be written Tl5f pan- 

cka chhavayas. Whether the word chhavaya, ‘light,’ may have any 
allusion to the five luminaries of the Mithraic worship — the Sun, the 
Moon, Fire, Jupiter, and Venus — ^it is impossible to say; but that a king 
should possess five virtues we learn from various Hindu authorities. 

Fig. 16. An unique in Cunningham’s collection from Gaya, The 
female of the reverse having, in the last, quitted her Grecian seat, has 
been here installed in one of a more genuine Hindu character — the 

24 
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lotus-flower. There is a peculiarity also in her attitude, both hands 
being turned up, and the elbows resting on the knees. The legend is 
unfortunately cut off. On the obverse, however, to the left of the 
usual rdja, we have, in very conspicuous letters, superposed in the 
usual style, ipTHCt Kum&ra — ^proving that this is a coin of Kumdra- 
gupta, the successor of Chandra-gupta II., and thus far in accordance 
with the Bhitari monument. Lieut. Cunningham has another of the 
same prince, of quite a different type (described in vol. iv. p. 637) 
[p. 280, see fig. 28, pi. xxiii.] ; but what confirms Kumara’s succession 
to Chandra II. is, that there are devices common to the two, which be- 
long, as far as our researches yet go, to no others ; as if, on the accession 
of iiie new prince, the mint had continued the preceding device, mutato 
nomine^ until another was subsequently selected by the rising monarch. 
(See figs. 27 and 28, pi. [xxiii.] xxxix. vol. iv., 'Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’) 

Figs. 17 and 18. For our acquaintance with the owner of the next 
coin in our series we are entirely indebted to Lieut. Cunningham. He 
first extracted his name from the Bhitarf Ldt inscription, and subse- 
quently traced it on these two unique coins in his own, and on one of 
my collection, already published (fig. 24 of pi. [xxiii] xxxix. vol. iv.). 
Fig. 17 is from Gaya, and fig. 18 was dug up near a village four hoi 
from Ghdzipiu:. 

On the obverse, the general attitude of the raja is the same as 
usual, the waist a little more fashionable, the gaiters absolutely those 
of the last century ! and the hair or wig commencing to be curled in 
parallel rolls, as will be more fully developed hereafter. The name, 
perpendicularly disposed under the arm of both figures, is quite clear, 
Shanda'y while on the reverse of fig. 18 it is as decidedly (in 
the old character) ^ Sri SJeanda-guptay the very name of 

the Bhitarf lat successor to Kumara. 

On comparing the plates — in the 'Asiatic Researches^ and the 
' Journal * — of the coin given me by Mr. Bacon, many years ago, and then 
thought rather suspicious, Lieut. Cunningham soon found its legend to 
be identical with his own, — a fact fully confirmed by re-examination of 
the coin itself. These three, however, are the only coins yet known 
of this name. One of them, 17, exhibits a new name on the reverse, 
for, unlike 18, it is certainly not Skanda-gupta, but 
Kramammday which may be looked upon as a rhyming epithet— 
' equal to (or surpassing) Manda' (Saturn or Tama). Mr. Tregear has 
lately got a duplicate of this coin, in which the reading is rather 
— one and both may possibly be intended for 
Sri MaJ^ndra* 

Figs. 19, 20. We now pass to another new acquaintance made out 
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jointly by Cunningham and myself on a general inspection of the Gupta 
coins. Fig. 19 is in the Society’s collection, and is engraved as 14 of 
the plates in the ^Asiatic Researches,’ vol. xvii., unread by Wilson. 
Upon recognizing the final letter, ij|[ ndra^ wo soon perceived the 
preceding letter — which I had before mistaken for a ph or n — ^to be the 
old h ; and thus, with the vowel above it, the name was immediately 
cleared up as Sri Mahendra. Another coin from Gaya, 

belonging to Cunningham, turned out to be of the same individual as 
to the reverse, with some variations in the legend of the obverse. 
Under the arm of the latter, the letter ^ ku seems to denote a Kumara ; 
but, on the margin, are evidently the words jayate 

Mahendra, On the Society’s coin, fig. 9, the marginal inscription is 
more complex — as yet unintelligible ; then, between the 
feet, Sri] and, near the hand, the letter ^ gu of ‘Gupta,’ the inter- 
vening name being cut off. 

Pursuing the examination, we found the coins 29 and 30 of pi. 
[xxiii.] xxxix. vol. iv. — with the raja on horseback, and the seated 
female feeding the peacock — to belong also to Mahendra-gupta. ‘ Ajita 
Mahendra’ on the reverse, and ‘ Mahendra-gupta’ on the obverse of 
30, are quite clear. I was before only misled by the letter A, which I 
road as the nasal n of the lat alphabet. 

I shall have occasion to recur to this name in the next plate, 
which contains those new forms of the Kanauj coin that are without the 
‘ cornucopia ’ female, and have not such direct analogy to their Mithraic 
prototype as is palpable in the whole of the reverses included in the 
lower half of the present plate. 


(pi. XXX.) 

Figs. 1, 2. These two coins, from Tregear’s cabinet, are variations 
only of the original coin given to me by Conolly, now become cele- 
brated as having opened the door to the understanding of the whole 
group. In that coin, however, the archer holds his bow in the wrong 
hand, whereas in the two present coins, and the one following, the 
position is rectified and the lion is better developed, particularly in 
fig. 2. Besides adding these fine specimens to our series, Tregear has 
made out the true reading of the legend on the reverse. Instead of 
sacha on prady a the word is Sinha-mhrama, ‘the lion-hero,’ 

which is consistent with the device, for it may be also understood as 
‘conqueror of the lion.’ ^ To whom, however, this title is to be applied. 


^ It is remarkable that in most cases the word %inha (or more properly is 

written with an unknown letter superposed to the TMs must be the nasal w, for 
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would still have remained doubtful, but for the fortunate discovery of 
another coin, by the same indefatigable collector, in the prolific neigh- 
bourhood of Jaunpur, even while I was engraving the present plate. 

Pig. 8, the coin here alluded to, bears precisely the same device, 
with variation only of the attitude of the vrarrior. The legend is 
different, the part visible being, on the obverse, ^ 

Sri . . ta Mahendra jaya ; and, on the reverse, ^ Sri 

Mahendra Sinha, Whether the Mahendra hero designed be distinct 
from the Mahendra-gupta of the ^cornucopia’ reverse, remains to be 
ascertained. 

Pigs. 8, 4, 5. Prom Tregear’s collection. These three coins — bear- 
ing the raja on horseback on the obverse, and a female seated sideways 
on a morhd or wicker ‘ stool ’ on the reverse — are essentially the same 
as were lately published, (figs. 29, 30, pi. [xxiii.], from Eui’t’s and 
my own coins) which I was then, however, unable to read satisfac- 
torily, from misapprehension of the letter h. The legend is in all 
exactly the same on the reverse, '^TfWfT ajita Mahendra : ^ the 

unconquered Mahendra.’ The female holds, in her right hand, vari- 
ously, a flower, a noose, or food for an attendant peacock, like that of 
the Kumara coins. 

On the obverse the legend is more variable. 

In 3, we have the letters .... erfSTsB .... 

In 4, not legible . . Tff^ 

In 5, . . not legible. 

Pig. 6. (Tregear). This coin resembles in all respects the foregoing, 
excepting as to the legend, which is, on the obverse, beginning at the 

top, parames/vara} Cha- or Mahe- Judra^gupta. On 

the reverse (the second letter being very clear on a duplicate coin in 
Cunningham’s cabinet) ajita Viler ama. This name so 

closely resembles the common pronunciation of Vikramajit (correctly 
written Vikramaditya), that, although it may not belong to that cele- 
brated sovereign, it is very possible that matters appertaining to the 
history of the one may have been transferred to the other, and hence 
some of the confusion, so perplexing to the historian, have originated. 

Pig. 7. An unique lately procured by Tregear. The raja on the 
obverse is of a peaceful character, with hand extended, but no altar. A 
diminutive attendant holds a chhata over his head. The letters on the 
margin are not legible. On the reverse is the standing ‘cornucopia’ 

which the anuswhra is now substituted. In fig. 2 the letter is palpably an X 
which is subjoined the ^ A ; but in figs. 1 and 8, and in my coin, the letter has the 
form of C • 
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female holding a well-depicted lotus-flower, with a lateral inscription 
which may be read Vihramdditya ; but although the 

length of the subjoined y exceeds that usually found in the dy and the 
di is not much like the ch^ it is probable that the word is, after all, only 
Oniw Vikrama Chandra: and we must not allow our sanguine 

imagination to rejoice in having at length hit upon a veritable coin 
of the author of the Sam vat era ; against which there is also a cogent 
chronological obstacle, in the date hitherto assigned to our dynasty of 
Guptas.^ 

Pig. 9 (Tr,) is introduced as a new variety of the Chandra-gupta 
coinage : only differing from the numerous class before described, in 
the legends, which are, very clearly, on the obverse ^ 'JTT* * • • - 
Sri Chandra-gupta^ (the titles not legible) and, on the reverse, 
Sri Vikrama. 

Pig. 10, of Tregear’s collection, was engraved as a doubtful name, 
but I think it may be set down as bclongiitg to Skanda-gupta. 

Pigs, 11 to 15. This curious class of copper coins has not yet been 
brought to notice. They are, indeed, much more scarce than the gold 
coins of the same age, and hitherto only those of one individual of the 
family have been met with. It was not until Tregcar’s highly-curious 
specimen, fig. 11, had furnished us with the style of Chandra’s copper 
coins, that we were led to re-examine our several collections, in which 
were found, and became legible, a few rare specimens of the same 
character. 

Pig. 11 has the portrait of the raja on one side, with a smaller, per- 
haps female, figure on his left hand. On the reverse [a peacock] : below 

which, in very well defined characters, 

(Sri ma)hdrdja Sri Chandra-gupta. 

Pig. 12 is a demi-coin of similar stamp, one of two belonging also 
to Tregear ; but, on the reverse of this, as in all that follow, the device 
is a bird, the same that figures on the military standard of the gold 
coins, and which, Wilson says, ‘ looks more like a goose than a Roman 
eagle.’ The inscription is very well preserved, Sri 

Chandra-gupta* 

Fig. 13 is from Stacy’s cabinet: the obverse, well executed, repre- 
sents the bust of the raja holding a flower ; beneath ^ - • • 

Sri Vikrama ; the next letter may be ^ or if ; but on the reverse are 
distinguishable the initial letters Sri Cha. . . . proving that 

the coin belongs to Chandra-gupta. 

Fig. 14 is from Swiney’s cabinet, in all respects a duplicate of the 

^ Mr. Tregear has since written that, on rc-examination, the word is, palpably 
‘Vikramkditya/ 
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last, but tbe reverse legend is even more distinctly .... 
the lower part of the nd/ta only is effaced. 

Fig. 15 had escaped notice in my own cabinet. The head is more 
highly finished than in the other specimens, but the legend could not 
have been understood without their aid : it is ... . 
nd/ra^gupta. 

Before quitting this very interesting group of coins, I must not 
omit to notice the only silver specimen which has yet come under my 
observation; it belongs to Swiney, and is .... a forgery ! — not a 
modem one, but an actual false coin of the period when it was struck. 
It is of copper thickly plated, but the silver plate is worn through in 
several places, exposing the interior nucleus. I have depicted it in 
pi. xxxi. fig. 21. 

Obveese. — The raja in the original sacrificing attitude ; under his 
left arm, the letters or Raja y . . . 

Eeveese. — Goddess (Dunga?) seated in the native fashion with cor- 
nucopia (or flower) and ^ glory’ — a small elephant with trunk uplifted 
for protection, on her right shoulder. The marginal inscription 
^ . . . . Sri prahanau .... the last letter may be double n, 

but in neither manner does it present an intelligible word. 

SECOND SERIES OF IMITATIONS. 

We now pass to another series of coins evidently de- 
scended from the same ‘ Ardokro’ type coin to which the 
early Kanauj group has been so satisfactorily traced. In 
the latter case, we have seen that the Hindu artists soon 
quitted their original, and exercised a fertile invention 
in varying the device during several generations of 
princes: but in the coins we have now to notice, no 
claims to ingenuity can be advanced, unless it be for 
gradually barbarizing and disguising the original type, 
so that it would have been absolutely impossible to recog- 
nize the character of the extraordinary symbols on the 
later pieces, had we not a numerous train of specimens 
to produce, in evidence of the gradual deterioration. I 
had already more than once engraved specimens of this 
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curious series, thinking them to be merely the link coins 
between the rao nano rao and the early Kanauj series. 
Among the Manikyala coins was the only silver coin of 
the set on which I had particularly remarked legible 
Sanskrit characters ; which were of a form and age 
differing essentially from the Kanauj coin alphabet 
(so called). But now, .through Cunningham’s careful 
scrutiny of all our available collections, I am enabled 
to produce a host of variable legends, which may be the 
means of developing by-and-bye a second royal dynasty 
of some other Indian locality, as successfully as has been 
the case with the Gupta family. 

Henceforward my readers should understand, and 
they will, doubtless, soon perceive the fact, that my coin 
essays are joint productions, and that I have an auxiliary 
at my elbow, far better acquainted with the contents of, 
I may say, all the collections of coins in India, than I 
have leisure to become. With his zealous aid in hunting 
out the unpublished varieties of every class, I hope to make 
these notices complete as far as discovery has yet pro- 
ceeded, and to do fuller justice to the numerous contri- 
butions I continue to receive from my numismatic co- 
adjutors in the interior. 

That the present class is totally distinct from the last, 
may be argued on many grounds : those are discovered in 
greatest quantity at Kanauj, Jaunpur, Gaya, and even 
occasionally in Bengal : — these are chiefly met with in 
Upper India, and in the Panjab. Cautley has sent me 
one dug up in the foundations of his residence near 
Saharanpur; Mr. Dean dug up some at Samehana, near 
Dihli : but the most important fact in their history is 
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the extraction of one of the lowest members of the group 
from the Manikyala tope by Yentura. Masson’s large 
collection in Afghanistan does not contain one of this 
type, nor any of the first or Kanauj series. They are, 
therefore, purely of Indian growth. To Upper India, 
the Panjab or Kashmir, then, we must turn our view in 
seeking the nidus whence they, issued, and fortunately 
we have authentic lists of the sovereigns of some of these 
places to consult. 

But first, to enumerate the coins : — 

Fig 18. A gold coin (Stacy), weight 120 grs.,^ deserves to be men- 
tioned first, because the workmanship is nearest in perfection — in 
imperfection we might rather say — to the nano raoy or Ardolcro original. 
The legs of the couch, cornucopia, and drapery, are well defined. The 
raja on the obverse has his ^trident’ standard, and his right hand out- 
stretched as over the fire-altar, but the altar is omitted. Under the 
right hand of the raja, both in this coin and in figs. 16 and 20, occur 
the letters tnj either side by side, as in 16, or superposed, as in 

20. Under the left arm, which is elevated to hold a spear, is another 
perpendicular combination of two or three consonants, apparently 
^ ^ and with the vowel H e. The same monogram (or rather 
polygram) continues through the whole series. I formerly took it 
for a sword-handle, which it exactly resembles when the lowermost 
letter is hid. 

Fig. 20. (Stacy), the next best in execution, has the letters 
Sri Kri .... visible on the left of the female. 

Fig. 19. (Tregcar : duplicate, Cunningham), continues the word; 

Xrigddhdya (?) or Kribhodhdya. 

Figs. 16 and 17 of my cabinet have the letters . . . Sri 

Visva .... or Vikha on the former ; and .... Pasala ... (or 
perhaps Visala ?) on the latter. 

Numerous other specimens in gold might be enume- 
rated, but they generally contain even less satisfactory 
fragments of names than the aboye. All that can be 

' The weight of all these coins is nearly the same, being in fact the didrachma of 
the Grreeks. 
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positively asserted is that the letters are Sanskrit, and — 
on these, at least — of the same alphabet as that we have 
designated No. 2 of the Allahabad Lat. 

The silver coins of this second series are much more 
scarce than the gold and copper ones. The three I 
possess — ^represented in figs. 3 , 2, and 3 — appear also to 
be of a very debased standard, and to belong to a much 
later period. None of them retain more than the rudest 
semblance of the raja figure, and still less of the goddess." 
the latter has even been taken for a dagger, the former 
for a scorpion ! The letters also are of a more modern 
formation, not differing much from those of the tenth 
century, found at Sarnath and other places. Capt. 
Cunningham first pointed out to me the words 
Sn Pratdpa .... on figs. 1 and 2. 

[ As proposed at page 232, I now avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity of supplementing a revised catalogue of the Gupta gold 
coinage, prefixing in each case the references to the plates in 
the present volume, and inserting notes of any other examples 
of the different specimens to be found in the works of Marsden 
and Wilson. In regard to the plan adopted for the serial 
classification of types, I may premise that the alphabetical 
letters determine the leading characteristics of the coin devices 
peculiar to each class. Modifications from the standard exemplar 
are defined by distinguishing italics suffixed to the indicative 
letter ; and mere varieties are marked by numerals prefixed to 
the literal denomination of the mint series to which they belong. 

Ghatotkacha. 

Class A. PI. xxix. 12. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ xviii. 14. 

Obvekse : — Pull-length figure of the king, clothed somewhat after 
the fashion of the Indo- Scythians : the right hand is extended towards 
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a small Mithraic altar, the left clasps a standard emblematic of the 
full moon.^ 

The marginal inscriptions on these coins are still imperfectly 
determined. The six coins I have had an opportunity of 
examining contribute the following letters : — 

Prof. Wilson suggests the following reading : — 

‘ Kacba, having subdued the earth, secures victory by excellent deeds.' 

lER 

Legend : (under the left arm) — ^ 

Reverse : — ^Female figure erect, holding a flower in the right hand, 
and supporting a cornucopia on the left arm. The latter is supposed 
to identify the figure with the Parvati of the apaokpo reverse of 
No. 9, pi. xxix., and No. 9 of pi. xxii. Monogram, variant of 155, 

* Ariana Antiqua.’ 

Legend : — The exterminator of all rajas.’ 

Chandra Gupta I. 

Class B. PL xxx. 7. ‘Ariana Antiqua^ xviii. 1. Freeling® 
B.M. Eden.* 

Obverse : — The king standing erect, his left hand rests upon his 
khandd, or straight ‘sword,’ while his right is advanced in the act of 
casting incense on the usual miniature Scythic altar, A chhata, the 
Indian emblem of sovereignty, overshadows his head. The attendant 
introduced below his left arm grasps the staff of the umbrella. 

Legend: — iR. J ( 

Proposed modification ; — 

‘Vikramkditya, having conquered the earth, prospers.^ (H.H.'W.) 


* [‘Jour. As. Soc. Bong.*, iv. 375. Inscription from the Temple of Harsha in 
Shekhvati, par. xviii, ‘ Bv whom was placed on the top of the house of Siva, his 
own appropriate emblem, the golden figure of a full moon.'] 

* [ There is one letter, which I have been unable to identify, after the concluding 
of the above transcript, which, as far as mere forms go, represents ^ or '51'. The 
name of Racha in the field has an over the upper consonant.] 

9 [Mr. G. H. Freeling, of the Bengal Civil Service — one of our most devoted 
numismatists — ^has liberally placed his entire cabinet at my disposal for publication.] 

^ The citations thus noted refer to a collection made some years ago by Lieut. 
Cunningham, from whose hands it passed into the possession of the late Lord 
Auckland. It is now in the British Museum.] 
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Keteese : — ^Female figure, similar to that in Class A., with the ex- 
ception that the left hand holds the flower, while the right extends 
a regal fillet. Monogram, Ifo. 159, ' Ariana Antiqua.’ 

Legend : — VihTcramdditya . 

2 B. A second coin, also in the possession of Mr. Freeling, 
contributes the concluding portion of the obverse legend in- 
serted above. 

The reverse device, though identical in character with that 
of coin B, offers a modification in the attitude of the figure, 
which is here exhibited in full front view, and draped with the 
transparent garments of Mao and others of the Kadphises 
group (pi. xxii. 10). Otherwise, it is far more Indian in its 
treatment than the copy, from the Grseco-Scythic models, to 
be foimd on the other coin. The monogram also differs from 
that in coin B, and assimilates to those found on the Ghatot 
Kacha pieces (pi. xxix. 12), except that it has the seefflad cross- 
bar as in No. 160, ‘ Ariana Antiqua.^ The Vikramdditya has 
but one ^ instead of the double letter (^) in B. 

These coins have been attributed by Major Cunningham to 
Chandra Gupta II. ; but, on typical grounds alone, they must 
clearly be assigned to the first prince of that name ; and I fur- 
ther draw the distinction, in regard to the titles, that the full 
Vikramdditya seems to belong to the third monarch of the 
family, while the Sri Vikrama remains special with the fifth of 
the race. 


Class C. PL xxix. 15, ^Ariana Antiqua,^ xviii. 3. Marsden, 

No. MLVIII. 


Obverse : — Device : King leaning on his spear ; facing him is a 
female figure. 

® .... 

Legend : — ^Marginal writing imperfect. (Under the arm) 

Beverse : — Parvati, with cornucopia, seated on a recumbent lion. 
Legend : — ‘ The five excellences.’ 
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I assign the coins classed under C. to Chandra Gupta I., 
but with some hesitation ; my chief ground for the attribution 
being the title on the reverse : there are, however, some minor 
indications that give strength to the assignment, 
especially the appearance on Masson’s coin of the standard of 
the full-moon otherwise peculiar to Ghatot Kacha : or even sup- 
posing the staff, upon which the King’s left hand rests, to be an 
ordinary spear or javelin, it is to be remembered that these 
weapons have definitively been superseded, in this position, on the 
coins on the Chandra Gupta II., by the bow, which he adopts 
from his predecessor, Samudra Gupta. In Marsden’s coin, the 
family name of Gupta is inscribed in a line with the Chandra 
on the opposite side of the standard- shaft, a practice which 
seems to have been discontinued after the introduction of the 
bow into the coinage devices by Samudra Gupta. 


Samudra Gupta. 

Class D. PI. xxii. figs. 16 and 17, xxix. fig. 14. 'Ariana 
Antiqua,’ xviii. 6 and 9. 

Obverse : — The usual standing figure of the king : to the left of the 
field is seen the small altar of the Scythian prototype, associated now, 
for the first time, with the 'peacock ' standard (fashioned like a Eoman 
eagle). The king’s left hand rests upon a javelin. 

Legends restored (margin) : — 

Proposed modification : — 

‘ Overcoming hostile kings in triumphant victory (over those) opposing in a hundred 

battles.’ (H.H.W.) 

Legend : (under the arm) — ^ 

Keverse I Parvati seated on a raised throne, with cornucopia and 
regal fillet. 

Legend ' The powerful.’ 
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2 D. British Museum. 

Obverse device as usual, but the marginal legend is inserted 
in a direct line parallel to the javelin, instead of following the 
circle formed by the edge of the piece. The characters may be 
transcribed thus 

3 D. Major Bush.* 

Obverse : — Device as in class D. 

Legend : — As in class D. (On tlic sides of the javelin) — ^ 

■S' 

Reverse : — As usual in class 1). 

Class E. PL xxxiii. fig’. 19. ^ Ariana Antiqua/ xviii. 7 and 8. 

Obverse : — The general outline of the device is the same as in class 
D, except that the ‘ peacock ^ standard is now adorned with pennons — 
and a further modification occurs, in the substitution of a bow for the 
previously current javelin, while the arrow in the right hand of the 
king supersedes the Indo-Scythic altar, which is henceforth usually 
discarded. 

The legends are, ordinarily, defective, but a well preserved 
specimen in the Eden collection, B.M., supplies the following 
letters: ^ ^ 

Reverse : — Parvati, as in class D. 

Legend : — *The invincible in his war-chariot.’ 

This term is applied to Samudra in the AllahdbM Ldt 
inscription— whom in his war-chariot none 
in the world can rival or withstand.^ J.A.S.B.,’ vol. vi., 975 ; 
svprdy p. 234.) 

Class E. PL xxxiii. 23, xxix. 11. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,^ xviii. 10. 
Major Bush, etc. 

Obverse : — ^Figure of the king, in a slightly varied attitude ; the 
right hand rests on the hip-joint, the left is placed on the head of the 
battle-axe, which now appears for the first time : to the front of the 

1 [ To Major J. T. Bush, of the Bengal Army, it will be seen that I am indebted for 
many of my illustrative specimens of this class of money.] 
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monarch is a standard surmounted by the device of a new moon, below 
or beyond which is the figure of a youth. ^ 

(The ^Ariana Antiqua’ coin reverses the position of the two figures.) 

Legends: (Margin) — 'BlTPff ‘Sovereign of 

kings, whose battle-axe is like Yama’s.' 

(Under the arm) ^ 

Eeveese : — The ordinary Parvatf figure, but her feet rest on either 
‘seeming flame,’ according to the ‘ Ariana Antique’ coin, or more usually 
on ‘the leaves of the lotus,’ in the Prinsep specimens. 

Legend : — ‘ The battle-axe of Yama.’ 

2F. B.M. Eden. 

Obverse : — Type as usual. 

Legends : (left margin) — . . 

(right „ )— . . 

(Under the arm) — 

Reverse : — As usual. 

Class G. PL xxiii. fig. 26. 

Obverse : — The king is seated on a species of couch, or chair, 
and is engaged in playing on the vind, or Indian ‘ lyre.’ ^ 

Legends: (Margin) — On. the 

footstool are the letters fir- 

Reverse : — Parvati, with cornucopia and regal fillet, seated on an 
Indian morlid. 

Legend : — (A coin in the Eden collection expresses 
the name 

Class H. Eden collection. Unique. 

Obveese: — The king, to the left, encountering a lion, against whom 
he is in the act of discharging his arrow. 

Legend : (Margin, right) — • • ‘ The tiger hero.’ 

Eeveese : — Parvati standing on a fish, or some marine monster; on 
her right, a ‘ crescent’ standard (as on the obverse of F.); on her left, 
a flower. 

Legend 

1 [‘ Of him (Samudra Gupta), when the accepted son was pronounced to be the son 
of Devi, daughter of Mah&daitya — ’ BhitSo-i Lht Inscription, p. 243.] 

2 [Samudra's ‘accomplishments in singing and playing ' are adverted to in the 
24th verse of the Allah^b^d Inscription, ] 
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Class I. PL xxiii. 31, 32. ^Ariana Antiqua/ xxiii. 2. Freeling. 

Obyerse ; — A richly bedecked horse standing before an altar. 

Legend ^ ; below the 

horse, 

Eeteese: — ^Female holding a chauri] the fignre is draped in the 
light garments of the Chandra Gupta I. style. 

Legend : — The hero of the Aswamedha.’ * 

I have but little hesitation in attributing this coin defini- 
tively to Samudra Gupta. The ‘Parakrama ’ title on the reverse 
•would, in itself, go far to justify such an assignment, but the 
obverse title of Prithivi Vijayatya distinctly associates the 
identity of the monarch with Samudra, who has applied to 
him a similar style of eulogy in the AUahdbad Pillar In- 
scription, where we read, 
etc. * 


Chandha Gtjpta II. 

Class E. PI. xxiii. 18, xxix. 13, xxx. 9. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ 
xviii. 4. Marsden, No. ml. 

Obveese : — Figure as above, E. 

Legends, imperfect. The following is a restored reading obtained 
from Col. Stacy’s coins. (Margin) ^ JSH 

‘His Majesty, the auspicious sovereign of great kings, Chandra Gupta.* 

(Under the arm) ^ 

Eeteese : — Parvatf seated on an elevated throne with cornucopia 
and regal fillet (in No. 18). The cornucopia is replaced by a flower in 
the later specimens (No. 13), and the throne is superseded by the 
^ lotus ’ seat (No. 9.) 

Legend ' The illustrious hero.’ 

2 E. No MLVii. Marsden. 

The obverse device presents a modification in the arrange- 

• 

1 [ Wilson observes in regard to this type of coin : — ‘ That the steed represents one 
dedicated to the Aswamedha, or solemn sacrifice of a horse, performed only by para- 
mount sovereigns, cannot be doubted, from the inscription ‘Aswamedha-parafcrama,* 
‘he who has tne power of the Aswamedha rites* (‘imana Antiqua* 421.) See also 
Tod, i., 63, 76, 583, etc,] 

» [‘J.A.8.B.* vi. 978, ante, p, 235.] 
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ment of the bow, which is turned inwards and touches the side 
of the figure, while the is inscribed in the field outside of 
the bow-string. Legend, to the left. 

Class E a. B.M. 

Obveese : — Figure seated somewhat as in class G, but the vind 
is wanting, and the left-hand rests on the couch, while the right is 
upraised. 

Legend : (Margin)—^ ^ ^ 

Reverse : — Parvati, as in Class D. 

Legend : ^ 

Class J. PI. xxx. 6. 

Obvekse : — King, on horseback, proceeding to the right, with lance 
at the charge. 

Lr.GiiND TR;?? . . . gjT ^ 

Reverse : — Parvati, to the left, seated on an Indian morhd, with 
fillet and flower. 

Legend : — ‘ The unconquered hero.’ 

Kumara Gupta. 

Class D a. B.M. 

Obverse : — Device similar to that in class D, with the exception 
that the king has the hhandd as in class B, in lieu of the javelin. 

Legend : (Margin)— 

(Outside the arm ) — ^ 

Reverse : — Parvati, as in the modified form of F (xxx. 9). 

Legend ^ ^41 K 

Class E b. Frceling.® 

Obverse : — Device as is usual in class E. 

Legend : (Margin) — • • • 

(Below the arm) 

T 

1 appears as one of the prefixes to Chandra Gupta II.'s name in 
the Bhithri Lht inscription : ‘ J.A.S.B.* vi. 4, antc^ p. 240.] 

2 [ The first and third letters conjecturally transcribed in the above legend arc not 
to be absolutely relied on ! ] 

2 [ This coin, though a cast, and in so far a forgery — appears to have been repro- 
duced from a genuine original. ] 
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Reverse: — Parvatf, seated cross-legged ou a lotus: the right 
hand holds a fillet, or at times, a flower : the left rests either upon the 
knee or on the side of the figure. 

Legend Sri Mahendra , 

5 E ft. PL xxix. 20. ‘ Ariana Antiqua/ xviii. 12. 

Obverse : — Device, as usual. 

Legend : — . , . (under the arm) — 


6 E ft. Freeling. 

Obverse : — Device, as in No. 3 E ft. 


Legend : — 


Tlio full legend on the silver coins gives : — 



Dev(o) jayati vtjitdvanir avanipatiQt) Kumar a Gupto 
‘His Majesty Kum^ra Gupta, who has subdued the earth, rules.' 


7 E ft. Col. Stacy. 

Obverse : — Device, as usual. The name of IfJT occupies the 

left margin. There is no name or initial under the arm. 


E c. PI. xxix. 16. ^Ariana Antiqua,’ xviii. 11. The name 
of the king is given, in this coin, as above, but it offers the 
peculiarity of being placed in a line with the bow-string outside 
the arm of the figure, as in 2 E of Chandra Gupta II. 

Class K. Type, similar to pi. xxx. 1. 

(Unpublished coin of Col. Stacy ^s cabinet.) ^ 

Obverse : — King, facing to the right, armed with a bow, shooting a 
lion. 

Legend : — [j pr uaiv ] fitf ‘ Kumara 

Gupta, of might like a lion’s, most prosperous.’ 

Reverse : — ^Parvatf, seated on a lion ; her right hand extends the 
fillet ; the left, which rests upon her knee, holds a flower. 

Legend : — Sinha Mahendra. 

' [ This coin is also a cast from a genuine origiiial.] 


25 
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K a. PI. XXX. 8. 

Obveese : Legend— . . ^ ^ . 

Reyeese : Legend — 

Class L. PI. xxiii. 25. 

Obyeese : — The king, facing to the left, armed with how and arrow, 
attacking a lion. 

Legend ^ • 

Reverse : — Parvatl, with fillet and flower, seated on a lion. 

Legend Sri Slnha Vikramah. 

Class K h, PL xxx. 1, 2. 

Obverse, as above, class K. 

Legend : — ? 

Reverse, as above, class K. 

Legend ftf twr: 


Class H a. PI. xxiii. 28. 

Obverse : — Erect figure of the king, discharging his arrow at a lion. 
Legend ; (Under the arm) — 

Reverse : — Female figure standing, with flower in the left hand ; 
the right is extended towards a peacock. 

Legend ; . Kumdra Gupta .... 

Skanda Gupta. 

Class E b, PL xxiii. 22 ; xxix. 17 ; xxx. 10 (?) Marsden mi.v. 
Obverse, as in class E a. 

Legends : — Imperfect. (Under the arm) — ^ 

Reverse : — Parvati, seated, cross-legged, on lotus flowers. 
Legends: (on 22 and 1 7)— Kramddityah, 

,, (on 10 and 18) — ift Skanda Gupta. 

Class M. PL xxiii. 24. 

Obverse : — ^King, to the left of the field, holding a bow : the ‘ pea- 
cock’ standard occupies the centre, and a female figure fills up the 
space on the right. 

Legend : — Illegible. 

Reverse : — Parvati, on lotus leaves, with flower and fillet. 

Legend : — Skanda Gupta. 
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Mahendra Gupta (P) 

Class J a. PL xxiii. 30. Marsden, mlix. 

Obteese : — Horsemen as in class J, but without the lance. 

Leoend : — . . 

Reyerse : — Female seated on a morhdy feeding a peacock. 

Legend : — ^rf^cT oyita Mahendra , 

Variants. PL xxx. figs. 3, 4, 5. ‘ Ariana Antiqua/ xviii. 

IG, 17. 

Class J b. Unpublished. Freeling. 

Obverse : — Device, as is usual in this class, with the exception that 
the horseman is proceeding to the left instead of to the right. 

Legends : — XIndcciphored. 

Reverse : — Parvatf, with peacock. 

Legend : — . — E. T.] 


(PLATE XXXI.) 

. On fig 3, on a former occasion I had already read .... Sri 

yag . . . but, as there are traces of a cross-line to the loop of the third 
letter, I am inclined to adopt rather the reading .... yasa .... 
' glory forming, in composition, many Indian names, as Yasa Vigraha, 
Yaso Varma, Yaso Pala, Yaswant, etc. 

The two earliest specimens of the copper series, figs. 
4 and 5, are from Stacy’s and Cunningham’s cabinets 
respectively. The first has several letters in the old 
character : under the left arm, perpendicularly, • 

sayadha ; and, on the exterior, »R|5 . . maka. 

Fig. 5 is, in reality, a forgery of a gold coin : the remains of the 
ancient gilding are still perceptible in the angles. The monogram is 
the same as in fig. 18 of the last plate. 

Figs 8 and 9 are selected from Stacy’s box as examples of the name 
of TTTrnr Srt Pratdpa in the two forms of alphabet. Probably they 
belong to different individuals of the same family name. 

Fig. 8 is a valuable unique in Dr. Swiney’s drawers, with a multi- 
tude of letters that have usurped the natural position of arms, cornu- 
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copia, throne, and all such appurtenances ! On the obverse are the 
letters ^K^jaya : on the opposite face, Sn Vinada or 

Virava. . and, to the right, manded. . . . 

Fig. 9. The word Sri is still perceptible. 

Fig. 10 is introduced (from my collection) merely to shew the complete 
barbarism that finally prevailed. Such rude pieces are to be had in 
plenty, for one that contains a trace of writing. ^ Pratapa’ is the com- 
monest name on those that ai’c by any means legible. 


THIRD SERIES OF IMITATIONS. 

The next five coins of my plate represent a very 
numerous class of Hindu coins, grotesque but very bold 
in execution, and attempting refinement in the position 
of the right hand of the raja, and in the sitting posture 
of the reverse. Having pointed out the prototype — of the 
European coat, pantaloons, gaiter and vdg — on one series, 
I must not pass unheedingly the epaulette so faithfully and 
curiously portrayed on the obverses of this series ! I 
am induced to consider them a third instance of imitation 
of the ‘Ardokro’ type, from their general aspect and atti- 
tudes: — moreover, the cornucopia is traceable in the 
earlier pieces, as figs. 13 (Stacy) and 14 (J.P.) As 
they deteriorate, the limbs are lopped off, as usual, to 
make way for Hagan characters ! This is well exem- 
plified in fig. 11 (Cunningham) and 12 (Stacy). Fig. 
17 (Swiney) may be regarded as the ultimate degradation 
of the type. 

Of legends, we have, in fig. 15, on the margin . . . 

t/o . , On fig 16, reverse, the letter ^j. On fig. 11, on 
either arm of the sitting figure, ^ Sri di (?) and on 
fig. 12, several uncertain letters scattered about, 

In the last of the set, the letter ^ stands alone. 
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It would be vain to attempt any explanation of 
such vague symbols. Of this series of coins, M. Court’s 
drawings contained many good samples. They are plenti- 
ful in the Panjab, less so in Upper India, and com- 
paratively rare in Afghanistan. Masson has only given 
one, and that very degraded. 

[ Lieut. A. Cuimingliain, whose name is so frequently cited 
in laudatory and thankful acknowledgment by Prinsep, has 
since achieved a speciality in this department of numismatics, 
by his comprehensive article attributing the third series of 
imitations from the apaokpo type to their legitimate domain, 
the kingdom of the lldjas of Kashmir.' I insert an abstract of 
the decipherments published in that paper, leaving the modi- 
fications in the chronology of Kashmir, proposed by the author, 
for notice in their proper place in the ‘ Useful Tables.’ 

List of Coins Publisheu by Lieut. Cunningham. 

1. Toramana (common) Obv. 8H Toramd(na) 

Eev. Jaya. [pi. xxxi. 13,14.] 

2. Sankara Vermma (very rare) Obv. Sanka(ra) 


Rev. Vermma. 

3. Gopala (very rare) Obv. Qopdla 

Rev. Vermma. 

4. SuGANDHA (very rare) Obv. 8ri Svgaiidhd 

Rev. Devd. 


5. Chakra Vermma .. (unique) Obv. Cha(kra) 

Rev. Vermma. 

6. Yasaskara (unique) Obv. Taskara 

Rev. herd. 

7. Kshema Gupta (rare) Obv. ... di Kshema 

Rev. Giipta Deva. 

’ [‘Numismatic Chronicle,’ vol. vi. p. 1, (1843)] 
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8. Abhimana Gupta., (unique) Obv. Ahhima(na) 

Rev. Qxipta. 

9. Nandi Gupta (very rare) Obv. Nandi Chi 

Rev. pta. 

10. Didda Rani (very common) Obv. SH diddd 

Rev. Devd. [pi. xxxi. 11.] 

11. Sanghama... (very common) Obv. San grama Ba- 


Rev. ja Deva. [pi. xxxi. 12.] 

12. Ananta (rare) Obv. Ananta Ba- 

Rcv. ja Deva. 

13. Ealasa (common) Obv. Kalasa Ba- 

Rev. ja Deva. 


This coin was called P^dhka during this reign. A.C. 

14. Haesha.,,... (very common) Obv. Ilarsha Baja 


Rev. Deva. 

16. SussALA (very rare) Obv. Sri Susm{la) 

Rev. Deva. 

16. Java Sinha (rare) Obv. Sri Jaya Sinha 

Rev. Deva. \_Sinha 


Variant (very rare) Obv. Sri Mesuta (?) Jaya 
Rev. Deva. 

17. Jaga Deva (very rare) Obv. Jaga [pi. xxxi. 15.] 


Muhammadans. 

1. Zain al ’Abidin, a.h. 841, a.d. 1437. 

Obv. 

Rev. j <-r^ 

2. Haidak Shah. 

3. Hasan Shah, dated a.h. 874. 

4. Muhammad Shah. 

6. Fateh Shah. 

I myself have had but few opportunities of improving the 
list of published illustrations of the coinage of Kashmir, but I 
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may mention the acquisition, some years ago, of a novelty, in 
a piece bearing the name of Bhima Gupta. Mr. E. C, Bayley, 
whose cabinet is peculiarly rich in this series, has favoured me 
with the following note on ‘ The new names recently discovered 
on the coins of Kashmir: ’ — 

‘ In the British Museum is a coin of Avanti Deva, who is 
placed by Major Cunningham in 1169 a.d. 

‘ In my cabinet are several coins yet imdescribed : of these 
one bears the name of Harya, a reading confirmed by a similar 
but less perfect coin in the cabinet of Sir H. M. Elliot. It is 
of an execution more nearly approaching to the Indo-Scythic 
coins than any yet discovered, and may, perhaps, therefore 
belong to Arya Il4ja, whose date, by Major Cunningham’s 
calculation, ranges from 360 to 383 a.d. 

‘ Another coin, reading Sri U . . , can, from its execution, be 
only assigned to Umnatti Varmma, who, in Major Cunning- 
ham’s table, is placed between 936 and 938 a.d. 

‘ A third reads, apparently, Galhana, but is possibly Salhana, 
who is, perhaps, the Salha or Sahla of the lists, and whose date 
is 1110-11 A.D. 

‘ Besides these, there is a coin of similar type and execution to 
the last, and of about the same period, which reads, clearly, Pratdpa. 
No such name appears, however, so low down in the Kashmir 
lists, and it must belong, therefore, to some petty usurper ; or 
is, perhaps, an indication that the type of the Kashmir coinage 
was adopted also by some of the small neighbouring kingdoms. 

‘ In addition, moreover, to the coins of the Muhammadan 
kings of Kashmir enumerated by Major Cunningham, my cabinet 
contains specimens of Sikander Butshik&n, Bahrdm (an usurper 
during the time of Hasan Sh4h), Ndzuk Sh6h, Ibrdhim, Ismail, 
and Ydsuf Shdh Chukk.’ 

To dispose of an interesting scries of coins of proximate 
locality, though of more modern epoch, I fuiiher avail myself of 
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Mr. Bayley^s aid, and insert an original memorandum of his on 
the Coinage of the Kings of Kangra 

Amongst the coins most abundant in the neighbourhood of the Upper Jalandhar 
Do&b, may be cited a series in copper and billon, which is evidently descended from 
the ‘ bull and horseman * type. 

!Ilie earlier examples are, in fact, merely coarsely-executed imitations of this 
originid, and bear, in appropriate identity, the common superscription of ‘ Sri Samanta 
Beva.' ' 

Later and more degraded examples bear also, in various positions, other proper 
names, and at last one side is exclusively occupied by the legend. 

In the proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta for February and April, 1863 
(Nos. 2 and 3 *J. A. S. B.' for 1853, vol. xxii.) will be found two notices of mine, 
identifying this series as the coinage of the Hindfi r&jas of Nagarkot, or Kangra, the 
Trigartta of the ancient Hindds. 

These kings were Rkjputs of the Kutoch tribe ; and the last sovereign of any note 
among them was the Sansar Chand, of whom honorable mention is made by the 
traveller Moorcroft. 

I then reported that I had been able, by the aid of the local Banskvalis, or ‘ genea- 
logies,* to decypher seven of the names which occur on the coins, viz. : — RCip Chand, 
Prithi Chand, Hari Chand, Sringdr Chand, Trilok Chand, Megh Chand, Apdrvva 
Chand. 

In the latter number of the ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,* there was likewise printed a 
communication from Major Alexander Cunningham, ^ from which it appeared that he 
had previously been working in the same track, and that his identifications had, some 
years before, been forwarded to the then Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, 
though their publication had, for various reasons, been deferred. 

Major Cunningham further stated that he was able to extend the list of names 
occurring on the coins, to fourteen ; and it is understood that he is in a position to 
illustrate much of the ancient history of the dynasty, by inscriptions (of which there 
are several in the Kangra valley,) and by notices extracted from various Sanskrit and 
Mahomedan authors. 

His memoir will doubtless be of much value ; — the chief interest, however, which 
these discoveries possess, is the general fact they establish that, in the isolated locality 
of Kangra, the old conventional type of Hindfi coinage maintained its ground long 
after it had fallen into disuse on the plains of India. 

There, even as modified by the Mahomedan emperors, it probably did not survive 
beyond the reign of Na?ir-ud-din Mahrafid, which closed in 1266, a.d. 

On the other hand, the kings of Kangra impressed their name on coinage of this 
t}'pe as early, at least, as the reign of the Sultfin Firoz Tughlak of Bihli, which 
monarch reigned from 1361 to 1388, a.d. Some of the anonymous coins are pro- 
bably of a considerably earlier date. 

Again, on the coins of Trilok Chand may still be traced the rude outline of the 
horseman’s figure. 

Now, Trilok Chand is stated by the local chroniclers to have revolted against 
Aurangzcb, and to have paid the penalty of his revolt by defeat and death. This 

' [ ‘ Ariana Antique,* pi. xix., figs. 17, 22, 30,— E.C.B.] 

* [Vol. xxii. pp. 310-681,] 
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probably occurred early in Aurangz6b*s reign, say about 1660 a.d,, for there is 
abundant evidence to show that during the latter part of his reign, his power was 
supreme in the Kangra hills* 

This extreme date, however, is very possibly somewhat lower than that to which 
the eonfmmus use of the derivatives from the ‘ bull and horseman ' type can be traced. 

Trilok Chand’s coinage was most probably a mere revival, in assertion of his 
attempted independence; at least, it would appear, from the account given by 
Ferishta, that Akbar established his authority completely throughout the Kangra 
Hills, almost immediately after his accession. Indeed, the then Rhja of Kangra 
(Dharm Chand) fell at the battle of Phnipat, which gave to Akbar the empire of 
Hind6st&.n, and it was not improbably his adhesion to the cause of the Afghhn 
dynasty, which induced Akbar to carry his arms into the mountains. 

Neither is it probable that, having rendered himself paramount in this ancient 
kingdom, and in the flush of his recent success, that Akbar would have left to the 
R&ja the coveted privilege of coining ; and his immediate successors were not likely 
to have relaxed their authority. 

Probably, therefore, the consecutive use of the old type ended about a.d. 1556 ; 
but even this date brings us to a period of nearly three centuries subsequent to the 
time when it had become obsolete on the plains of Hinddsthn. ] 


FOURTH SERIES. 

These shadows of the Kanerkan king are lilce Dun- 
can’s issue : — ‘ A fourth ? — start eyes ! what, will the 
line stretch out to the crack of doom ? another yet ? ’ 
Such is, however, the singular fact ; whether they 
‘ reigned in this kingdom’ consecutively, or in sub- 
divided portions of it, there can be no doubt of the 
common source whence this numerous progeny have 
borrowed their family features. Amid the hundreds of 
each kind, now open to our examination and selection, 
the progress of deviation can readily be followed : and 
it is not a little curious to see the different results of 
corruption arrived at by different engravers or moneyers, 
in the course, perhaps, of a few generations. In one 
case, we come to a kind of dagger ; in another, to a few 
dots and strokes ; and, in the present instance, to a kind 
of heart, formed of the knees and petticoat of the seated 
female ! The best of the three coins depicted in the 
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engraving are from Mohan Lai’s collection; the worst 
from Cautley’s disinterred Behat relics, where a large 
proportion of these ‘heart’ coins was found in associa- 
tion with the supposed Buddhist coins described in Art. 
X. I can find but one approach to a letter on any of 
them, viz., the f«r to the left of the well-formed ‘ raja ’ in 
fig. 16. It is hardly sufficient to confirm their Indian 
origin : and it must be noted that this species is found 
in abundance farther to the north-west than any of the 
others. 

Thus, Masson says of them : ‘ This series is very ex- 
tensively found in Western Afghanistan. The obverse 
has a rude figure of the prince, clad in mail, with the 
accompaniment of the fire-altar,’ (not visible in ours, but 
clearly so in Masson’s drawings) ‘ and, on the reverse, a 
figure seated on a throne with her foot on a footstool. 
On no one coin of the class have I been able to detect 
the legend, although they appear in some instances to 
have had characters intended for such. Bigs. 61 to 63,’ 
(those that shew the chair, the cornucopia and noose) 

‘ are generally fotmd at Beghram : figs. 64 to 65,’ (those 
having only the outline of a heart) ‘ are the types preva- 
lent on the banks of the Indus and in the Panjab,’ — 
and, as we have stated above, near Saharanpur in India 
proper. This series has, undoubtedly, a better claim to 
be considered the genuine descendant of the ‘ Ardokro ’ 
coin in situ than any of the three preceding series. 

To sum up my review of these coins, I cannot help 
remarking how great an analogy exists between the 
circumstance of these several adoptions, by subordinate 
imitators, of a prominent form of coinage that had pre- 
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vailed for centuries under a paramount rule ; and the 
nearly parallel case of the Shah ’j^lam coinage of the 
last century, the very words and form of which were 
copied by the numerous rajas and nuwabs who assumed 
the privilege of coinage upon the dismemberment of the 
Dihli monarchy. In many places, a few years only 
have sufficed so to disfigure the Persian letters as to ren- 
der them quite illegible and barbarous. 


PALA oil DEVA DYNASTY OF KANAUJ. 

By way of filling the plate, I have engraved at foot 
two new specimens of this d3niasty, brought to light 
since the publication of pi. xxvi. 

Fig. 19 is taken from a cast of a gold coin in Col. T. P. Smith’s 
possession. Some of the letters are new in form, but they may possibly 
be read Srt mad Vigrahapdla deva. 

Fig. 20 is an unique copper coin of Cunningham’s. On the ob- 
veise, the four-handed god is crushing a demon, instead of being 
seated in the usual serene attitude. The legend on the other side may 
be read, Sri mat Prithvi deva^ a name occurring in the 

Dihli list as having reigned at Labor a.d. 1176-1192: but not to be 
found among the many names which inscriptions have given us of the 
Bhupala family of Kanauj and Benares. [At the time my note on 
these coins (page 292) was set up, I was unaware that Prinsep had 
already published in this article a decypherment of the coins of Prithvi 
Deva.] 

Masson has figured a third new name of the same 
group, which I have inadvertently neglected to intro- 
duce in this plate, as I had intended. The letters that 
are visible are ^ iT . . . ^ Srt ma .. . mtramaras 

. . . deva. The first and last letters are half cut off, and 
the vowel may be an d, so that the reading may possibly 
be Sri m(at Kujmdra mah(a RdjaJ deva. Masson says 
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that ‘ at Kabul, coins of this peculiar type are met with 
occasionally in the bazar, generally of gold. A large 
parcel was dug out of the soil, three or four years ago, 
near Korinder, a village of Koh-daman.’ He places them 
as the last of the Indo-Scythic series, not having, at the 
time of writing, seen what had been made of them here. 
If the sitting female be indeed a far descendant from 
the Mithraic goddess, the long interval of six or eight 
centuries will fully account for the magnitude of her 
transformation. 

It is a great pity that the hoard discovered at 
Korinder was not secured at once. It might have con- 
tributed very materially to our classification of this 
second Kanauj dynasty. A great many specimens 
of the same sort must also be scattered about in the 
cabinets of retired Indians at home ; and we may hope, 
now that Prof. Wilson has commenced upon the task of 
examining the coins in the Eoyal Asiatic Society and 
India House collections, that specimens will flow in to 
him from all quarters to be deciphered and described. 
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XIV.-NEW TYPES OF BACTEIAX AND INDO- 
SCYTHIC COINS, ENGRAVED AS PL. XXXII. 

I did not expect to be so soon summoned to re- 
sume the graver in the department of Bactrian medals ; 
but to do so when such novel and interesting specimens 
arc handed to me is no less an obligation than a pleasure. 

The two main attractions of my present plate are re- 
presented, with scrupulous regard to fidelity, from the 
coins themselves, which were entrusted to mo for the 
purpose by their fortunate possessors, as soon as they 
were discovered. 

No. I is an unique of Amyntas, a name entirely new 
to Bactria ; it is a square coin of bronze lately procured 
by Stacy from the Panjab, in excellent preservation. 

Obverse : — Bust of the prince, wearing a curious cap, which may 
possibly represent the head of an elephant, but, from the sui'face being 
worn, cannot exactly be made out. Legend, on three sides of the square, 
BASIAEHS NIKAT0P02 AMTNT(oi;) 

He VERSE : — A standing figure of Minerva, with helmet, sliield and 
spear ; her right hand extended in token of peace. Square monogram. 
Legend, in Bactro-Pehlvf — ; (quasi) malaJedo 

djalade amido [Maharajasa Jayadharasa Amitasa]. It will be at once 
perceived that the native epithet corresponding to viKaropov is the 
same as that for vL/cr}(f)opov on the coins of Archelius (page 352), and, 
before, on the coins of Antialkides and Antimachus, with the exception 
only of the first letter. The word was there read 'P^\a 9 ; the initial 
9 a being substituted for the d of the Archelius and Amyntas* coins. 
The third letter in those cases is also rather \ I than of which the 
value is as yet unknown. I have called it I, ad interim} 
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Fig. 2 is, if possible, a more valuable acquisition than the above, 
being the first queen of Bactria yet discovered. Dr. Swiney obtained 
the coin among Karamat ’All’s collection. It was thickly coated with 
the rust of ages, and, from the helmeted head on the obverse, was 
looked upon as a Menander, until the Doctor set about cleaning it 
carefully with a hard brush, and, perceiving a variation of the legend, 
showed it to Capt, Cunningham, who immediately recognized, with a 
feeling of intense delight, the undoubted title of a female sovereign — 
BA::SiAn2A2 0EOTPon(7;s) [©EOTPoHoT] ArA0OKAEiA5, ' of the queen 
Agathoclca, the god-nourisher.’ This very curious epithet, Oeorpoirrj — 
a word not to be found in the lexicon — must have been coined on pur- 
pose for the queen-mother, after the Oriental style of flattery, in allusion 
to her royal offspring. 

Reverse : — Hercules seated on a rock (or a morhd)^ resting his club 
on his right knee. The Pehlvi legend is, most unfortunately, so indis- 
tinct in one or two places, as to preclude the possibility of our making 
out the true reading. The first word seems to differ in no way from 
the ordinary malakdo, ^king’: and the second would appear 
to be PTli. radaJcOy awTrjpo^ : then follow two short words which I 
am totally at a loss to expound, though the individual letters are clear 
enough. [Mdharajasa Tradatasa Dhamikasa Stratasa.^] 

To these two uniques I have subjoined some new types 
of Euthydomus, Menander, and Eucratides, which have 
not yet been engraved, though some have appeared in the 
lithographs of Masson’s drawings. 

Fig. 3. A silver tetradrachm of Euthydenius, now in Dr. Swiney’s 
cabinet, having a standing Hercules on the reverse, in lieu of the seated 
figure. The coin must have been originally very beautiful, but we 
learn jfrom the memorandum of Karamat ’AH, who purchased it at 
Kdbul, that it was taken to Dr. Gerard, who deemed it spurious or not 
silver ; * this induced the vendor to put it in the fire (cased in clay) to 
ascertain the fact, and the smoothness of surface and clearness of out- 
line were thus destroyed. The beam restes are still sufficient to excite 
admiration. 

Fig. 4 is from Masson’s drawing of a small copper piece of Euthy- 

1 [lye are now able to cite several^ new specimens of this interesting type f 
coin; I may quote one in the possession of E. C. Bayley, Esq., Bengal Civil 
Service ; and a second in the collection of Capt. Robertson, Bengal Engineers. 
Wilson, in ‘ Ariana Antiqua,* pi. vi. fig. 10, reproduces Dr. Swiney’ s coin ! ] 

Probably it was covered with a coat of muriate, like my Euthydomus. 
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demus. The reverse has a naked horse prancing. Legend as usual, 
BASiAEn:S EY0YAHMOr. Masson has another similar, but larger. 

Fig. 5. A square copper coin of Menander, procured by Dr. Swiney 
at Agra ; in good preservation. 

Obveese : — The usual helmeted head with the legend, BA2iAEft5 
2nTHP02 MENANAPOY. 

Eevekse : — The circular shield of Minerva with Medusa’s head : 
the features of the face worn smooth : legend, in Pehlvf, 'P'l'l'l 'psn\u 
Tilvu- 

Fig. 6, from Masson. The reverse here presents the bird of Mi- 
nerva, so common on the Athenian coins ; in all other respects the coin 
is similar to the last. 

Fig. 7. Obverse of a smaller copper coin from Masson. In the 
centre is a wheel with eight spokes, distinctly so delineated, otherwise 
wo might have supposed it the shield with Medusa’s head ; the Greek 
legend surrounds it. The reverse is the same as that of fig. 9. 

Fig. 8. In this larger square copper coin Masson gives, as a new 
reverse, a dolphin ; but, from the appearance of the sketch, it is possible 
that the original may have been an elephant’s head, a common device 
on Menander’s coins. 

Fig. 9. On this the sovereign’s portrait is replaced by a boar’s head, 
according to Masson’s sketch ; and, on the reverse, is a simple feather or 
palm-branch : monogram H : legends Greek and Pehlvl as usual. 

Figs. 10 and 11. Two specimens from Masson’s collections, one 
silver, one copper, to shew that the coins of Eucratides sometimes bore 
the emblem peculiar to Antialkides,^ two conical beehives and two 
feathers or palm-branches. 

Fig. 12. An addition to our Indo-Scythic group of the ^elephant- 
rider,’ or Kenranos. Stacy has just obtained four from the Panjab, 
all evidently from the same die, but not one containing the legend 
complete. To save space I have filled it up from the united specimens, 
and there can be no doubt of a single letter, barbarous as the context 
appears. 

Obveese : — Eaja astride on a small elephant, legend (commencing 
from the right of the head) oiahhh oiapoiahiahpoaihh, of which 
nothing can be imagined but a barbarous attempt at BASiAEns BA:giAEnN 
3nYHP05, the syllables ia, or riN, and po being the only happy 
conjunctions seized by the ignorant die-cutter. 

1 This name has hitherto always been written (on Masson’s authority) Antilakides. 
M. Jacquet corrected it from the Ventura coins and on re-examination of the silver 
coin in Dr. Swiney’ s possession, his reading is corroborated. It also corresponds 
better with the Pehlvi, which is— (quasi) ati-alikudo. 
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On the reverse, the standing figure of A0PO is depicted, with the 
common monogram, hut the legend differs ,* being AOH, or, inverted, 
HOV. The same is met with on one of the ' couch-lounger’ coins ex- 
tracted from the Manikyala tope (see fig. 29, pi. vi.) It may possibly 
be a perversion of the tri-literal MAO. But the horns of the moon do 
not appear on the shoulders. 

rig. 13. A rare and valuable variety of the Keimanos coin in Br. 
Swiney’s cabinet, of which Cunningham has a less perfect dujfiicate ; 
the obverse legend, hardly legible, must be pao nano pao, etc. The 
reverse has the standing female figure with the horn of plenty, and 
legend apaoxpo, as on the gold coins of the same device. 

Pig. 14 should have been introduced in my last plate, among what 
I have supposed the fourth series of apaokpo imitations. This coin, 
of which Swiney possesses several ecpially legible, has the legend, 
apaoxpo, quite distinct, proving that this group must be regarded, not 
as an imitation, but as the direct descendant of the Mithraic series in 
the Kanerkan line. The appearance of Xagari on one of my coins 
must be regarded therefore as Greek. It is curious that Masson should 
not have detected a single letter on all the specimens he amassed. 
Some faint remains of characters are traceable on those from Bchat. 

Pig. 15 is a duplicate of Masson’s coin — fig. 15 of my last Bactrian 
plate — in Swiney’ s possession. A few of the Pehlvi characters are 
better made out, but the proprietor of this coin still eludes us. 

Pig. 16, 17, 18. I terminate this plate with three coins of Kodes — 
in Cunningham’s cabinet, purchased from the late Gen. Arnold’s col- 
lection — of an entirely new reverse. They are all of silver, deeply 
indented, to throw the head out. The letters kuja . . are visible on the 
smallest of the three, which is, othermse, of the best execution. The 
horse’s head of the reverse gradually deteriorates until it can be no 
longer recognised (as in 18) without the earlier coins as objects of 
comparison. On cleaning one of my Kodes coins, it was found like- 
wise to have Hhe horse’s head’ reverse; and the horse has been since 
traced to the Chauka-Diika, or degraded Saurashtra series, in some 
specimens also purchased from the estate of the late Gen. Arnold. 

PosTSCRiTT. — I cannot delay one moment announcing 
a very successful reading by Prof. Lassen of Bonn, of the 
native legend on the coin of Agatbocles, depicted in pL 
ii., fig. 17, by Masson, and again engraved as fig. 9, of 
pi. xxvii. The following is an extract from the Professor’s 
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letter, this moment received : ‘ The legend on* the 

coin of Agathocles is, in my opinion, in another cha- 
racter, and I think we may recognise in it the letters 
AgathuMa raja [Agathuklayesa], reading from 
the left to the right. The first two letters are self- 
evident ; the third is similar enough to the Tibetan and 
Pali forms of th with u below ; the fourth letter expresses 
kl quite in the Indian manner. If I am right in this, 
it will be necessary to give to Agathocles a very different 
position from that assigned to him by M. Raoul Rochette.’ 

The principal objection to this highly plausible solu- 
tion of the Agathoolean legend is, that nearly the same 
characters also appear on the coins of Pantaleon. There 
are differences to be sure, and it might be possible to 
assimilate the word to the Greek, on the supposition of 
the first syllable being wanting -.—thus A -J <!> will lorm 
. . talava or . . talao . . . the next letter, on Masson’s coins, is 
£ , and on Dr. Swiney’s vl t ox n [Pantale vasa], but on 
both coins there are three letters to the left of the female 
which still remain an enigma. 

I have also just had the opportunity of perusing M. 
Jacquet’s first paper on the Ventura coins,’ but as this 
merely enumerates their Greek legends, postponing the 
consideration of the Bactro-Pehlvi, there is nothing in 
alteration or correction of my own list excepting the 
termination of some of the names, Kodes, Lysias, 
Venomes (?), for Nonus, Azes, etc. M. Jacquet had 
remarked the connection of the Hindu coins with their 
Indo-Scythic prototype when examining Tod’s collection, 
but had not published his sentiments. 

1 [Jacquet, ^ J ournal Amatimie/ Feb. 1836. Gen. Ventura*s collection, by a strange 
misadventure, has been placed, ny the Paris officials, to the credit of M. Allard.] 

26 
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XV.— SPECIMENS OEHINDt COINS DESCENDED 
EEOM THE PAETHIAN TYPE, AND OF THE 
ANCIENT COINS OF CEYLON. 

Among the coins extracted from the Manikyala tope 
were two that excited more than ordinary curiosity, from 
their having marginal inscriptions in Sanskrit characters 
around a device in all other respects of the Sassanian 
type. The inscription (which will be found in pi. v., 
pp. 94, 123, ante) baffled all attempts to decipher it. 
The repetition of the word Sri left little doubt of its 
language being Sanskrit, but neither with the aid of 
modem nor ancient alphabets could the sentence be made 
out. The individual letters seemed to be 

Shortly afterwards, among the coins procured for me 
by Karamat ’All, another instance of the mixture of 
legends was discovered [pi. vii. fig. 6, p. 123]; and 
here the name was, clearly, <|^^<| Bri Vasudeva, 
either denoting the god Krishna, or the Indian monarch 
of that name alluded to in the Persian histories. Mas- 
son’s last memoir, containing one or two coins of the same 
class, led to a fresh scmtiny of our respective cabinets, 
whence, with Cunningham’s aid, I have now assembled 
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FROM THE PARTHIAN TYPE, ETC. 

a tolerable group of Indo-Sassanian specimens ; for in- 
spection at least, though it will be difficult to say much 
about them. 

The distinctive characters of the Sassanian or Par- 
thian coins are, the ‘fire-altar’ reverse, the peculiar head- 
dress of the king with flowing fillets, — the latter some- 
times attached to the shoulders, — and a legend in the 
Pehlvi character. There is, however, as Masson has 
pointed out in a memoir (‘ Jour, As. Soc. Beng.’, vol v., 
p. 711), a marked ditference between our coins (called by 
Tod ‘of a Parthian dynasty unknown to history’) and 
the genuine series of Persia proper. 

Sassanian coins, of the type common to Persia, are 
never found at Beghram, according to Masson, although 
they are brought for sale in abundance to the bazar of 
Kabul. Two exceptions, however, are noted — one, an 
extensive series of small copper coins having a crowned 
head on the obverse, with a name in the same character 
as that on fig. 3, greatly resembling the corrupted Greek 
of the deteriorated nano rao group : — the commonest in- 
scription can be exactly represented by the English type 
posopo. One of this group, supposed by Masson to bear 
the ‘Bamian’ name, was depicted in his note on the an- 
tiquities of that place in vol. v. On the reverse of all 
these is the fire-altar without supporters, ‘ demonstrating, 
at least,’ as Masson writes, ‘ that they were adorers of 
Mithra; while from the numbers in which these coins 
occur at Beghram, it may be further inferred that they 
were current there, and that the sovereigns they com- 
memorate ruled there ; although the difficulty then pre- 
sents itself to determine at what period to introduce their 
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sway, with the mass of Greek and Indo-Scythic coins 
before us. The coins themselves, however numerous, 
may be reduced into three series with reference to the 
nature of the head-dress : the first class bearing a hel- 
met ; the second a crown with a ball above it ; and the 
third a tripartite crown surmounted by an arch of jewels.’ 
All these head-dresses, it must be remarked, are met 
with in the regular Sassanians of Persia, and it may 
therefore bo possible that they were but a provincial 
coinage of the same dynasty. It was under this im- 
pression that I omitted to engrave the figures of these 
coins, reserving them for a Sassanian series ; although 
some of them would have served remarkably well as the 
precursors or prototypes of the copper coins about to be 
described in pi. xxxiv. 

The second exception noted by our countryman at 
Kabul is the Indo-Sassanian group, figs. 3, 5, and 6,^ of 
pi. xxxiii. : ^ The strongly-marked Indian features of 
the busts, and their plentiful occurrence at Beghram, 
especially of their copper money, prove these princes to 
have ruled here. The heads are remarkable for the 
bulls’ (or buffaloes’) skulls around them, some having 
four or five of these ornaments, but in general one only 
surmounts the cap. The legend is in a peculiar and un- 
known type. The reverse is distinguished by the wheel 
over the heads of the altar-defenders.’ A great many of 
the type Ko. 6 were extracted from the principal tope of 
Hiddah near Jalalabad. (See vol. v. p. 28, ‘ Jour. As. 
Soc. Beng.’) 

1 [See also ‘Ariana Antiqua/ pi. xvii. fig. 8, p. 399, ‘Jour. Hoy. As. Soc.*, 
xU., pi. iii. and p. 345.] 
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Masson (‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ v., 711, and ‘ Ariana 
Antiqua,’ xvi., 18, 19, 20,) refers them to the Kaiaman 
dynasty of Persian historians, to whom he would also 
attribute the Bami'an antiquities. He cannot of course 
here allude to the early branch, which includes Cyrus, 
Cambysos and Darius Hystaspes, for it is very evident 
that the coins before us cannot equal, much less surpass, 
in antiquity the celebrated Daric archers of Spartan 
notoriety. He must rather speak of their far descendants, 
to whom the present independent chiefs of Saistan still 
proudly trace their origin. This race, under the name 
of Tajik, claims proprietary right to the soil, though 
encroached upon by the Afghans on all sides ; and at 
Bamian they are found inhabiting the very caves and 
temples constructed by their infidel progenitors. 

As to the probable date of these coins, then, little 
more can be conjectured than that they were contempo- 
raneous with the Sassanian dynasty in Persia, viz., be- 
tween the third and sixth centuries. Their frequent 
discovery in' the Panjab topes, accompanied by the 
Indo-Scythics having Greek legends, should give them 
a claim to the earlier period ; but, as far as the fire-wor- 
ship is concerned, we learn from Price’s Muhammadan 
history, that ‘ as late as the reign of Masa’ud, son of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni (a.d. 1034), a race, supposed 
to be the remnant of the ancient Persian stock, submitted 
to his arms,’ who had doubtless maintained their national 
faith to that time unchanged. 

The intimate relation between the worshippers of 
Mithra and the followers of the Vedas, is established 
by the affinity of the language in which the books of 
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Zoroaster is recorded, with the SaDskrit. The learned 
restorer of this ancient text, indeed, cites some reasons 
for giving priority to the Zend as a language, and he 
finds many occasions of interpreting the verbal obscurities 
of the Vedas fi*om analogies in the latter. I cannot re- 
firain in this place firom noticing — in allusion to Masson’s 
location of the Kaidnians — a passage in Bumouf’s most 
elaborate ‘ Commentaire sur le Ya 9 na,’ just received from 
Paris, bearing upon this point, and leading to the miex- 
pected conclusion that the Kaianians of Persia, and the 
Surya-vansas of India, are the same, or have a common 
origin; the word Ttai — ^prefixed to so many names (as 
Kai-umar, Kai-kubad, Kai-kaous, Kai-khusrau, etc.) — 
having the same signification as the Sanskrit ^5f«r havi^ 
‘ the Sun.’ Against such a hypothesis, however, M. Bur- 
nouf confesses that the Gujarati translator of the ‘Ya^na,’ 
Neriosingha, renders the word ^ kai simply by the 
Sanskrit equivalent for ‘king.’ I give the passage at 
length, as of first importance m a discussion on a mixed 
Indo-Sassanian coinage : — 

‘ Je n’ai pu, jasqu’a present, determiner si les Kaianiens, ou Ics rois 
dont le nom est prec4de de M (en Zend, hmi), sent les rois 6oUil ou des 
rois descendant du soleil : en d’autres termes, si le titre de soleil a 6t6 joint 
an nom du cliacun de ces rois, uniquement pour indiquor la splendure 
de leur puissance ; ou bien, si le chef le cette dynastie a pass4 pour de- 
Bcendre du soleil, et s’il a laisse ce titre ses successetirs, conune cela 
a eu lieu dans I’Inde pour les ‘ Suryavanga.’ Je ne veux pas ajouter une 
hypoth^se 4tymologique aux traditions fabuleuses, dont les Parses ont 
m414 I’histoire de ces rois ; mais il serait int^ressant de retrouyer la 
forme Zende du nom du premier des Kaianiens, de KobM nom 
dans lequel on decouvrirait, peut-etre, le mot htvi (nom, kat>d et kava), 
‘ soleil.’ Si ‘ Xob&d ’ pouvait signifier ‘ le soleil ’ ou ‘ fils du soleil,* la 
question que nous posions tout-i-l’heure serait resolue, et les autres 
Kaianiens n’amaient re 9 U le titre de kavi (M) que parceque la tradition 
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les regardait comme issus d’lm fils du soleil. Je remarquerai encore, 
sans attacher toutefois beaucoup d’importance k ce rapprochement, 
qu’on trouve, dans Thistoire h^roique de Tlnde, plusieurs rois du npm 
de kavi, et notamment un fils de Priyavrata, roi d’Antarv^df. Hamil- 
ton, dans rindex de ses ' Genealogies of the Hindus ’ cite quatre person- 
nages de ce nom, sans parler de deux autres rois, dans le nom 
desquels figure ce m^me titre de Enfin M. Rosen a cite uu 

vers, extrait d’un hymne du Rigv^da, dans lequel le mots vifdm 
kavintf voisins du composd mgpatim, doivent peut-Stre se traduire 
plutot pax hominum regem que par agricolarum vatem .^ — ^ Commentairo 
BUT le Yapna,* chap. i. p. 455. 

I now proceed to particularize the coins inserted in my 
plate. 

INDO-SASSAMAIT COINS, PI. xxxiii. 

Eig. 1, a silver coin in my cabinet of an unique type : Obvebse : — 
the prince on horseback, head disproportionate in dimensions. On the 
horse’s neck is a flower- vase,* which is probably supported by the 
man’s left arm; on the margin are some indistinct Pehlvi characters, 
and on the Add a monogram, resembling the Ndgarf letter The 
device on the reverse is nearly obliterated. 

Eig. 2, a copper coin, also unique : it escaped my detection among 
a number of old Bukhdra Musalman coins, or* it should have appeared 
along with the ^buU and horseman,’ or Rajput series, of December, 
1835. It seems to link this curious outline group with the full-faced 
Sassanians of Vasudeva, etc. ; for on the border of the obverse are Pehlvf 
letters. The features of the supposed face are barlly admissible as 
such, even to the lowest estimate of native art. The horse on the 
reverse is more palpable, but it seems more like a tughrdy or flourish 
of Persian letters, than ever. It is also reversed in position, and has 
no Ndgari legend. 

The coins of this genus, although we have found 
them connected with Dihli sovereigns and Malwa r4jas 


^ ‘ Genealogies of the Hindis/ p. 77. On trouve dans le Rih- et dans le Yadjour- 

vdda, unroinomme Cavasha (Colehrooke, ‘Asiatic Researches,^ viii. 399), et ce qui 
pent faire penser a quelque monarque Bactrien, c’est que ce Kayacha est p^re de 
Tura, dont le nom rappeUe le Touran. Mais je ne crois pas, pour eela, que Kavacha 
puisse 6tre identifld avec le mot Zend et Sanskrit kmV* 

^ * Perhaps the Kdmahumbha^ or ‘vase of abundance,* of Tod, * Annals of Blijas- 
thdn,* i. 603. 
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at one end of the series, evidently reach at the other to 
the brdhmanical rulers of the Panjah, and probably 
Kabul. They are procured much more abundantly at 
the latter place (and on the site of Taxila, according to 
M. Court) than in any part of India. Some of them 
exhibit on their reverse the style of Arabic now known 
to belong to the Ghaznavi Sultans, while others agree 
rather with the Ghori type, and contain known names of 
that dynasty. 

[ In the absence of the coin itself, it would be rash to 
speculate upon the true purport of this obverse, or the tenor 
and language of the partially- visible legend. The reverse figure 
of the horseman, however, offers tempting material for the 
exercise of analytical ingenuity. 

That the lines of which the device is composed were origi- 
nally designed to convey, in more or less intelligible cypher, 
some Moslem formula, there can be little question. How 
much latitude in the definite expression of the letters was con- 
ceded to the needful artistic assimilation to the normal type, it 
may be diflRcult to say. But, though I should hesitate to pre- 
tend that my eye could follow the several letters of the fuU 
kalimah of I have no doubt that those words 

are covertly embodied in the lines forming portions of the 
general outline. The Kufic is palpable, when reading 

upwards from the front of the butt-end of the spear ; portions 
of the Jj-i; may be traced along the spear itself, and the rest 
may be imagined under the reasonable latitude already claimed ; 
and, lastly, the <d51 maybe conceded in virtue of its very obvious 
final <0 , which appears over the horse’s hind-quarters.* 

[ 1 While on the subject of Tughrhs, I may claim excuse for noticing a most in- 
teresting example of the numismatic employment of early Kufic characters in the 
construction of a Sassanian device, which, though possibly emanating from a 
different site, and due to another period, connects itself not inappropriately with the 
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The practice of reticulating words and names into device 
embellishments for the coinage was in high favour with Sctmani 
mint-masters ; ^ and we have numerous instances of a similar 
tendency among the Muhammadan races who succeeded to much 
of the civilization of the Bukhara empire, with the modified 
boimdaries or altered seats of government, incident to their 
progress towards the richer provinces of the South. To confine 
myself to a single exemplification, however, I may cite the 
Ghaznavi (Labor) currency, with the recumbent bull in Tughrd 
on the obverse, and with a Kufic legend on the reverse. In the 
lines of this ancient and revered Hindu device, may here be 
read, in all facility and in two several directions, the name of 
the prophet of the Arabs — 


outlines of some of the figures in the present plate (xxxiii. 7, etc.) The coin to 
which I allude is in the cabinet of the late Col. Stacy : it is of copper, and imperfect 
striking or extended circulation has rendered its epigraph illegible in some of its 
most important details. ^ ^ 

The obverse device consists of a mutilated Sassanian head, I » 
looking to the right, obviously composed of the words — \ 
arranged in three lines. ( .d !! 

A dot in the open portion of the suffices for the eye, the serves for the 

chin, and the initial J 1 symbolises the eyebrow and the lower line of the tiara. Of the 
exterior legends the only word I am able to read with certainty is the 
in the front of the profile. . 

On the reverse, expressed in jumbled letters, may be traced the words ] ^ \ 

while the margin supplies the opening term, and, doubtfully, the intro- 

ductory portion of the central legend, jJI jJ, and the remaining two sides are 
occupied by the date — j = 104 A.H. 


Although I am unable to discover any similitude between this reverse device and 
the conventional fire-altar and supporters, I cannot but infer that some such notion was 
intended to be conveyed ; otherwise, it is difficult to account for the needless trans- 
position of the legends, and the sacrifice of the normal forms of the Kufic letters in 
the centre of the piece, while the side portions of the design, which have nothing to 
do with the main device, are expressed in excellently-fashioned characters. (See also 
Freehn, ‘Die Miinzen,’ pi. xvi. figs. and 1; ‘Novse Symbolae,* tab. ii. 14; ‘Jour. 
As. Soc. Beng.', 1840, Capt. Hay’s coins, figs. 6, 7)] 

^ [ Frsehn’s ‘ Kecensio Numorum Muhammedanorum : ’ Emiri Samanidaj. Petro- 
poli, 1826.] 

^ ffr.y see ‘Kings of Ghazni :* Jour, Eoy. As, Soc.^ pi. iii. 153.] 
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Rg. 3, ’'a silver coin in my cabinet (Karamat ’AH). Several of 
the same nature are depicted by Masson, as noticed above. The 
execution is very bold, and the preservation equally good. A double 
blow has, however, confused the impression on the reverse. 

The head-dress or helmet is surmounted by the head of a buffalo, 
in imitation, perhaps, of Menander’s elephant trophy. The two wings 
common oh the Sassanian cap are still preserved. The prince wears a 
profusion of pcarls^and handsome earrings. In front of his face is a 
legend in’ an unknown character, which can, however, be almost 
exactly represented by ITagarf numerals, thus : ^ 1 ^ -0 ^ oo ISTone 
of the pure Pehlvf is to be seen on either face, but on the shoulder in 
the comer is something like a Nagari V[j which is probably an m, not a 
AA. [The fire-altar of the reverse is remarkable from the two ^wheels’ or 
chahras over the officiating priests. "We shall see more of these as we 
descend. 

Fig. 4 is a silverjcoin in Swiney’s possession ; it is of inferior 
workmanship, the features beginning to be cut in outline. A diminu- 
tive figure (female) in front of the face holds a flower or cornucopia ; 
just above can be discerned two small Sanskrit letters — prati (or 
pratd) — which suffice to ally the coin with our present group. 


[ The interesting collection of coins made by Col. Abbott of 
the Bengal Artillery, chiefly gathered from the Hazdrah country, 
of which he was once in political charge, enables me to add 
some novelties to Prinsep^s solitary specimen of the Indo- 
Sassanian coinage, having legends exclusively in Sanskrit 
characters. 

The bilingual and trilingual mintages of associated types 
will be reserved for consideration imder Art. XX., in which 
Prinsep records his latest advances towards their definitive 
explication. 

Fig. 1 represents the small figure in front of the pro- 
file, as it occurs on a coin in the British Museum, which 
is almost identical in its other typical details with the 
example delineated as Xo, 4, pi, xxxiii. The concluding ^ ^ 
letters of the name — . . . — are all that remain visible 

on this piece. 
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The woodcut No. 2 is taken from a 
coin of Col. Abbott^s. I i:ead the name, 
subject to correction, as Purma-> 

ditya. 

In regard to Nos. 3 and 4, I may note 
that the former is copied, by Mr. Austin^s 
artist, from a coin of Col. Abbott’s ; while 
the latter was engraved by myself some 
years ago from a piece in the possession 
of Col. Nuthall, Bengal Army. The name 
of the monarch is here indubitable, and 
reads, satisfactorily, on either piece, 

Udaydditya. The opening title of W^\ 

R6jd is equally clear ; but the succeeding 
three letters present a difficulty — not so 
much in the definition of the isolated cha- 
racters, as in the purport and moaning that 
should be assigned to the combination. 

They may be transcribed in modern type m.i,) 

by ^WcT, which, it is just possible, may refer to the kingdom 
of Lumghan, though I hardly like to suggest the associarfcion. 

Of XJdayadityas, there is a choice in the annals of the 
land ; and one individual thus entitled even gave his name to 


No. 5, in its device, exhibits an altered 
style of art. It is chiefly interesting as dis- 
playing on its field an umbrella — one of the 
Indian attributes of royalty — surmounted 
by the figure of Siva’s bull, Nandi.^ The 
trident behind the head connects the piece 
with the Indo-Scythian branch of local 



^ [a.d. 614. ‘Jour. As. Soc. Bong.', p, 648.] 

2 [ This emblem is noteworthy to a degree that it would not otherwise be, as 
furnishing us with an explanation of the meaning of its imitations on subsequent 
specimens of the coinage, whore the umbrella appears under the similitude of an 
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numismatics. The legend is imperfect, and seems to commence 
with which is succeeded by the letters ’"'C* or , 

Mr. Bayley has two specimens of later examples of this class 
of coinage — ^the one bearing the symbol of a full-blown flower 
(possibly the Sun), and an imperfect legend which I doubtin^ly 
transcribe as ^ 

The second, which adds to its device the ‘ trident ’ emblem of 
No. 5, has a legend commencing . . . 

Other coins in Col. Abbott’s collection have the letters 
: and of coins containing the latter title, I can quote 
numerous examples.* ] 

The two succeeding figures are from Masson’s draw- 
ings, some of which have already appeared in lithography. 
Pig. 5 represents rather a numerous class of the same 
type as fig. 3. The letter of the legend is sometimes 
omitted, and the oo becomes a ca ; but without ex- 
amining the coins themselves, it would be unsafe to 
argue on such differences. No. 4 represents a variation 
of the monogram, it may be an old form of if. 

Fig. 6 is an interesting coin, similar to my Vasiideva and the Mani- 
kyala coins, in some respects ; but hardJy so far advanced towards Hin- 
duism, inasmuch as the fire-altar is retained, and the full marginal 
legend on both sides is in the unknown character, while the Nagarl 
occupies only a secondary place on the field. This name, too, is, as it 
stands in Masson’s drawing, wholly uncertain, with the exception of 
the initial Va* . . It may be 

ordinary club— at first retaining the pennons, but eventually losing nearly all trace of 
its nominal derivation.] 

1 [‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.' xii. 341. ‘Ariana Antiqua,' pi. xvi. 18, xvii. 611, xvi. 
20, etc. In reference to this term, I may observe that Major Cunningham has 
announced the discovery of the name of ShCipur on a coin of this series. If, how- 
ever, the piece from which he professes to read this name be the one which has 
lately passed from his cabinet into the British Museum, I regret to be unable to con- 
firm his decipherment ; the is clear enough, but the rest of the designation is 
certainly not sufficiently palpable to justify the rendering proposed.] 

* [See ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,'xu. 345.] 
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"We now arrive at a class of coins of considerable 
interest, as well to the history of India as to the science 
of numismatics 5 for the gradual manner in which the 
nature of their device has been developed is as much a 
matter of curiosity, as the unexpected conclusion to 
which they lead respecting the immediate prevalence 
of the same Sassanian (or igni-colist) rule in Upper India, 
while the foregoing coins only prove the mixture of 
Hinduism with the religion of Bactria. 

Tod has repeated an observation of Dr. Clarke the 
traveller, that ‘ by a proper attention to the vestiges of 
ancient superstition, we are sometimes enabled to refer 
a whole people to their original ancestors with as much, 
if not more certainty, than by observations made upon 
their language ; because the superstition is engrafted upon 
the stock, but the language is liable to change.’ In 
some respects the converse of this proposition would be 
better suited to the circumstances of India, where we 
have long had irrefragable proof of the alternate pre- 
dominance of the Buddhist and Brahmanical faith among 
people using the same language ; and now we are obtain- 
ing equally strong testimony of the engrafting of the 
fire-worship upon the same local stock. The extensive 
spread of this worship in the North-west is supported by 
the traditionary origin of the Agni-kula or fire-worship- 
ing races, whence were derived some of the principal 
families of the Eajputs. Indeed, some have imagined 
the whole of the Surya-vansis, or ‘ sun-descended,’ to 
have been of Mithraic origin, and the Indu-vansfs to 
have been essentially Buddhists.’ Numismatology will 

1 ‘ Annals of Rrijasth^in/ i. 63. See also preceding remarks. 
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gradually throw light upon all these speculations, but at 
present all we can attempt to elucidate is the import^it 
fact of another large series of Hindd coins, (namely, 
that bearing the legend ^ Snmad ddi vardha) 

having directly emanated from a Sassanian source. I 
say another, because the Saurashtra coins, and the 
Chauka-dukas their descendants, have been already 
proved to possess the Sassanian fire-altar for their re- 
verse. The sects of the Surya-panthis, and the Mors 
who are known as fire-worshippers at Benares, have not 
perhaps received the attention they merit from the anti- 
quarian; but even now the solar worship has a pre- 
dominance in the Hindu Pantheon of most of the 
Marwar principalities. Tod thus describes the obser-. 
vances sacred to this luminary at Udayapur ‘ the city of 
the rising sun : ’ — ‘ The sun has here universal pre- 
cedence ; his portal (Surya-pol) is the chief entrance to 
the city ; his name gives dignity to the chief apartment 
or hall (Surya-mahal) of the palace ; and from the balcony 
of the sun (Surya-gokra) the descendant of Eama shows 
himself in the dark monsoon as the sun’s representative. 
A huge painted sun of gypsum, in high relief with gilded 
rays, adorns the hall of audience, and in front of it is 
the throne. As already mentioned, the sacred standard 
bears his image, as does that Scythic part of the regalia 
called the change a disc of black felt or ostrich feathers, 
with a plate of gold to represent the sun in its centre, 
home upon a pole. The royal parasol is termed a 
kirnia^ in allusion to its shape like a ray ( karna ’) 
of the orb.’ Many other quotations from the same 

^ Can this have any connection with the title korano of our coins ? 
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author might he adduced in proof of the strong Mithraic 
tinge of Hinduism in modem Eajputana; and, in fact, 
the Muhammadan historians tell us that the fire-worship 
in Gujarat was only finally uprooted in the time of ’Ala- 
ud-dm’s incursions into the Hakhan. 

Fifteen years ago. Col. Caulfeild sent me two coins 
dug up at Kota, where he was then Eesident, which 
were engraved in pi. iii. (fig. 66) of the ‘Asiatic 
Eesearches,’ xvii. It seemed then perfectly hopeless to 
attempt a guess at their nature ; hut now we can pro- 
nounce precisely the meaning of every rade mark they 
contain — the fire-altar and its attendant priests, and the 
hust of the prince on the obverse. Stacy’s collection has 
furnished the chief links of this investigation, hut it is to 
Cunningham’s examination of it, and careful analysis of 
the numerous small silver Varahas of our several cahinets, 
that we are indebted for the knowledge of the balusters, 
parallelograms and dots being all resolvable into the same 
fire-altar and its attendants. Indeed, so long ago as 
January, 1836, he wrote me from Benares his conjectures 
that this series was descended from the Parthian coins. 

From the selection he had assorted to trace out and 
illustrate this curious fact, I have been obliged to restrict 
myself to such as my plate would contain ; giving the 
preference to those that exhibit well-defined letters on 
some part of the field. 

Fig. 7 (Silver), Stacy. Obtehse: — The Sassaiiiaii head in its 
degenerated state, or cut in outline : the hair is represented by a mere 
ball, the ear by a curve, etc. ; the two stiffened muslin lappets rise 
from each shoulder as in figs. 3 and 5, and would be utterly unintel- 
ligible but for the light thus afforded. Above the head is the Sanskrit 

(resembling the Gaur or Bengali form), and in ‘front of the mouth, 
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the letter ^ which is most probably ^ hh. On the reverse of 
this coin the fire-altar is very diseemibW ; and it is instructive to study 
the configuration of the two supporters, the flame, and the altar itself, 
so as to be able to follow out the subsequent barbarization they were 
doomed to undergo. Thus in fig. 8 (Stacy) they lose a little more ; — 
'in 9 (ditto) the two breast dots and the curve of the* arm separating 
them from the body, arc barely traceable. In Stacy’s copper coins 11 
and 12, the engraver has collocated the various dots and lines without 
any regard to their intent or S 3 anmetry. Then in 13, 14 — ^which are 
precisely similar to the class engraved in figs. 17, 19, 20, pi. xxvi. — 
the fire-altar is transformed into a kind of spear-head, or the central 
shaft taken out and supplanted by the old ITagari letter if m ; but the 
side figures, where the die permits of it, can still bo readily made out. 
These general remarks will save the necessity of describing the reverse 
of each coin in detail. There are equally grotesque varieties in the 
contour of the face on the obverse, which none but an experienced eye 
could trace ; for instance, in figs. 11, 13, and 14, where the eye, nose, 
lip, and chin resolve themselves into elementary dots, very like those 
on the Saurashtra coins. 

Fig. 9 has the letters Sri Ladha, . . 

Fig. 10, a small copper coin belonging to Dr. Swiney, is in a far 
superior style, with the exception perhaps of an unaccountable sub- 
stitution of the ehalcra for the head of the attendant at the altar ! Can 
it thus denote the Sun himself ? There are letters in front of the face, 

. Sri Bat ... or some such name. 

In figs 11 and 12 (which latter gives the lower portion of the same 
die), there arc more letters than usual : enclosed in a circle, on the cap 
or crown, the letter ^ 8 : then, in front of the nose, the usual and 
below it, the ^ ^ of the same alphabet. 

In the lower series (13, 14) the shoulders and hand are generally 
replaced by letters. On some the context seems to make ^ . 

Sri Vigra(ha) \ on others ^ ^ . . Sri 7b, and ^ fif . . Sri JPi , , , 
None are complete enough to give us a cognate name. 

Having conducted this line of Indo-Sassanians down to its amalga- 
mation in the Vardha series of my former plate, we may recede, once 
more, back to the period when the Indian artists could execute a less 
imperfect copy of the Grecian or Sassanian portrait-die. 

Figs. 15 and 16 of this plate, and 6 of the ensuing one, are types of a 
distinct group of copper coins, plentiful in the Swiney and Stacy 
cabinets. The appendage to the shoulder decides the Sassanian origin, 
and the wheel on the reverse seems to be borrowed from the emblem 
above the fire-altaar. I incline to think it the solar effigy, rather than 
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elements are suspended. The Greek alphabet is devoid of all system, and has had 
additions made to it at various times. Some of these, as ♦ X ^ Xl, are precisely those 
which present the least resemblance to the Sanskrit forms. 

I have placed my evidence at the bottom of pi. xxiv., taking my Greek t 3 rpe from 
the well- formed letters on coins, and from the Boustrophedon tablet of Sigeum. 

Of the vowels, A I O and Y, present a striking conformity with the vowels 
and the semivowels and of the oldest Sanskrit alphabets inverted. The vowel 
E is unconformable, and resembles more the short e of the Zend. The long H is a 
later introduction, and appears to be merely the iteration of the short vowel I, as u> 
is of 00. 

In the consonants, we find BTAZOKAMNIIPST, in fact every one of the 
letters, excepting those of after invention, are represented with considerable exactness, 
by the ^ (or double Sanskrit 

alphabet, although there is hardly a shadow of resemblance between any pair in their 
modern forms. The same precision cannot be expected in every case ; the B A @ A 
M N n P T require, like the vowels, to be viewed in an inverted position : the r and 2 
remain unturned : the Z and K require to be partially turned. The A and N may be 
deemed a little far-fetched ; the B taken from the double v, and the A from the 
aspirated may also be objected to ; but taking a comprehensive view of the whole, 
it seems to me impossible that so constant and so close a conformity of the alpha- 
betical symbols of two distant nations should exist without affording demonstration of 
a common origin. Whether the priority is to bo conceded to the Greeks, the Pelas- 
gians, or the Hindds, is a question requiring groat research, and not loss impartiality, 
to determine. The palaeography of India is now becoming daily a more interesting 
and important study, and it cannot fail to elicit disclosures hitherto unexpected on 
the connection between the European and Asiatic alphabets.' 


' [A paper by Dr. Weber, ‘ Ueber den Semitischen Ursprung desindischen Alpha- 
botes,* is to be found in the ‘Zeitschrift der Deutsche,* etc, for 1866, p. 389. I may 
have occasion to notice this more in detail hereafter. ] 
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